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do the jobs themselves. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL 


PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 


highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rirst in the automotive 

industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 

production, is also the ¥irst in the industry to fly the burgee with 
a star for continued excellence of production. 
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Ethyl 


is a trade mark name 





It stands for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put 
Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 


The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 

pump means that Ethyl fluid has been put 

aa - " means ie into high quality gasoline and the gasoline 

means beau he who shall increase sold from that can be called “Ethyl.’ 
pump 
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The Nine Crops on Our Cover 








Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 
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% The minutes of the last meeting, read 
% and approved, placed ‘‘Mrs. Miniver”’ 
right up there on all ten-best film lists 
* of all-time. 
* * * 
Now we can get on to present and fu- 
ture business, 





Clark Gable (Honky) and Lana Turner 
(Tonk) ignite again in ‘‘Somewhere I'll 
Find You”, 





“Tish”, based on the popular stories by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, dusts off the 
mantle of Marie Dressler and tenders it 
to Marjorie Main, who plays the title role. 
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*% Theinimitable Mickey Rooney becomes 
“A Yank at Eton” and the role becomes 
% Mickey Rooney. 


+ 





Judy Garland’s out-and-out starring 
vehicle is one of the out-and-outstand- 
ing entertainments on the horizon. 
“For Me and My Gal”. 





“Red” Skelton and Ann Sothern are in 
“Panama Hattie’, You’ll see Red— 
and Ann. 
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“Random Harvest”’, the James Hilton 
best-seller, is in the able hands of Di- 
rector LeRoy and stars Ronald Colman 
and Mrs. Miniver Garson. 
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“Seven Sweethearts’’ brings promi- 
% nently to the fore those up and coming 
artists, Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 
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* Hedy Lamarr plays the enviable role 
of Tondelayo in ‘‘White Cargo’’. Hedy 
Lamarr also plays opposite the enviable 
Walter Pidgeon. 

* * * * 
* This completes the agenda for pictures 
% current and in the immediate making at 
M-G-M, whose promise of great motion 
picture entertainment has 
always been fulfilled. 

* * * * 


our Miniver 
Man— 


* 
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UR “Southern Harvest” cover 
this month well illustrates the 
time, interest, and work which go 
into making a Progressive Farmer 
cover. Nearly two years ago our edi- 
tors began talking about a 4-color 
photo of nine Southern fall-harvested 
crops, and in the summer of 1941, 
samples were coliected and shipped 
from Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and North Car- 
olina, so as to reach New 
York within an hour or 
two ot one another, and 
in perfect condition to be 
photographed. Both this 
cover and last month’s 
“School Children” were 
done by Victor Keppler, 
one of the country’s lead- 
ing 4-color photographers. 
If you cannot recognize 
all of these nine Dixie 
crops, the following in- 
formation may help you: 
The rice in the lower center came 
from the farm of Master Farmer A. 
F. Seidenstricker, Prairie County, 
Ark. Sixty-bushels-per-acre corn is 
represented at top right—from the 
farm of Assistant County Agent E. 
B. Jenkins, Shelby County, Tenn. 
The peanuts came partly from Ten- 
nessee, partly from North Carolina. 
The soybeans in the center were 
grown by Prof. C. L. Newman, 
Raleigh, N. C., (formerly on our 
staff). The bright, flue-cured to- 


bacco in the upper center came from 





W. P. Hedrick, tobacco marketing 
specialist of the N. C. Department 
of Agriculture. 

At the right are two varieties of 
grain sorghum popular in Texas. 
The bluish-black heads, the white- 
seeded variety, are Hegari, used quite 
often as a bundle feed because of the 
sweet and juicy stem. The bronze 
head, Dwarf Yellow milo, is: usually 
found in those areas like- 
ly to suffer from long 
drouths—South, Central, 
and West Texas. Since the 
stem is pithy, it is strictly 
a grain crop and is fed as 
milo heads or threshed 
grain. Both were furnish- 
ed by Paul Dunkle, super- 
intendent of Substation 
No. 6 of the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, and were 
grown at the Denton Sta- 
tion. From the Lee Coun- 
ty, Ala., farm of Man- 
aging Editor Alexander Nunn came 
the glowing Copper Skin Porto 
Rico potatoes in the lower left corner, 
while the sugar cane was grown on 
his father’s farm. The fine cotton 
bolls in the center and upper left 
came from the Delta farm of Earl 
Kilpatrick of Lee County, Ark. 

Another fact of especial interest in 
connection with these “covet crops” 
is the great increase that the South 
has made this year as one important 
part of its contribution to the nation’: 
war effort. Look at the figures! 
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SOUTH ANSWERS CALL FOR INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION 


Cotton figures represent total U. S. production; all others are for the South 
only, the 1942 figures being official U.S.D.A. estimates. 


1941 1942 
10,744,000 13,085,000 
44,848,000 64,076,000 

1,476,845,000 2,800,305,000 
113,000 124,000 
265,000 300,000 
57,307,000 60,878,000 
1,076,168,000 1,172,735,000 

2,857,000 3,509,000 

694,796,000 668,502,000 
97,298,000 88,137,000 








Mr. Atlas Wants to Meet You 


HORSE, a horse, my kingdom 
for a horse,” cries one of our 
subscription representatives, who, 
along with several hundred other 
men, has been calling upon Progres- 
sive Farmer folks every year for their 
renewals. But horses are about as 
hard to get as cires are everywhere 
and as gasoline is in some sections. 
So we ask the privilege of paying 
you a special visit this year through 
one of the livest live wires you’ve 
met yet. U. N. W. Atlas is his 
name, and he is especially interested 
in seeing you if you find an order 
blank in this issue. That means it is 
the last issue you will receive unless 
you renew your subscription at once. 
Yes sir, for a limited time only 
and .as special inducement for your 
5-year renewal at $1, we will send 
you the latest edition of ““The United 
Nations War Atlas,” containing 30 
big pages (10 x 134% inches in size) 
of maps to help you read behind the 
headlines and keep posted on the 
progress of the war. There are 16 
full-page, full-color maps of action 
fronts, each fully explained. Here are 
some of the outstanding features: 


Coast and Life Lines of the World. 
Australia to the Fore. 

Maps of the Pacific War. 

U. S. Pincers Around the World. 
Roads to Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 
War in Russia. 

Fight for Libya. 

Menace to Gibraltar. 

Axis Heel Over Europe. 

New Fronts Near Norway. 

Battle in the Arctic. 

AEF in Eire. 

Routes Across the Atlantic. 

Jap Targets for Flying Fortresses. 
Bases for Bombers Against the Axis. 
Hitler’s Drive Toward Oil. 

Many Ways to the Caucasus. 
Convoys Through the Mediterranean. 
Nazi Schemes for the Middle East. 
Japan’s Path to India. 

Good Neighbors to the South. 
Resources Below the Rio Grande. 


The attractive four-color cover is a 
splendid picture of General Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Let us repeat: This offer is limited 
and to get your copy of the War 
Atlas, be sure to send your renewal 
today, using the period envelope 
order blank form. For our other 
friends, whose subscriptions have not 
expired, we will be glad to send a 
copy of this atlas, if they will send us 
$1 to extend their term five years. 
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First of all this month we recogmize crop 
harvesting and school opening, but our sub- 
scribers have also sent in a fine lot of their 
favorite war jokes. 


SOME ALWAYS GRUMBLE 
($2.50 Prize) 

A farmer who seemed to enjoy grumbling 
had an extra fine crop of potatoes. 

“Well, for once in your life you must be 
happy,” said a neighbor. “Everybody is 
talking about your wonderful potatoes this 
year.” 

“Well, they are tol’ble good,” admitted 
the man grudgingly, “but where are the 
sorry ones I need fer my fat’nin’ hawgs?” 
-—Mrs. J. V. Bailey, Greensboro, Ala. 


YES, IT WAS THE BOTTOM ONE 
($1.50 Prize) 

It was 4 o'clock at the consolidated school 
and the young teacher was busy seeing that 
the seven buses were loaded with the right 
students when a little freckled-faced young- 
ster ran up and called excitedly: 

“Miss Jones, there are two boys having a 
fight around on the other side of the school- 
house—and the one that’s on the bottom 
thinks you ought to know about it!” —Edith 
Mae Woodard, Box 1514, Hobbs, N. M. 


THE OTHER WAY ’ROUND! 
($1 Prize) 

Gushing Old Lady—How wonderful for 
you to be willing to lay down your life for 
your country! 

Soldier—I’m not aiming to do any such 
thing. What I want is to make a few Japs 
lay down their lives for their country!— 
Mrs. E. C. Lehde, Rt. 3, Caldwell, Tex. 


NEW WAR SLOGAN 

"Can any person in this audience give 
mea slogan that will help win the war?” 
demanded the red-faced orator after 45 
minutes of spread-eagle oratory. 

"Sure, Mister, 1 can!” shouted a stalwart 
sailor. 

“And what 1s it, my friend?” 

“Stop Yapping and Start Scrapping!” — 
Mildred Fowler, South Carolina. 


NONE FOR THE FEET? 
Sambo—I’m scared we can’t get shoes 
next winter. 
Sue—Why? 
Sambo—I heerd dat Uncle Sam says “All 
for defense, none for defeat.” —Julia Hogan, 
Georgia. 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT! 

A Negro received his call card to the U.S. 
Army He wrote in reply: “1 don’t under- 
stand your card, but I is ready and you 1s 
ready, so let’s go!” —Mary Powell, Arkansas. 


THE GREEN DAIRY HAND 

When the farmer’s hired man was draft- 
ed, he hired a city girl. The first time she 
milked the cow, he saw her take the pail 
of milk and offer it to the cow to drink. 

*‘What’s the idea?” he asked her. 

“The milk looked thin,” she replied. “I 
though I’d better put it through again.”— 
Mrs. S. Faircloth, Florida. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 
Acquaintance—You say you have four 
daughters? You ought to be raising some 
boys for soldiers. What can the girls do? 
Father—They can marry veterans after 
the war 1s over and get their bonus.—Mrs. 
Rastus Reagan, Texas. 


mi P ” 

First Negro Soldier (after peeling pota- 
toes until his hands were sore)—Whut did 
dat sergeant mean when he called us 
be P.”’? 

Second Soldier—Ah dunno, but fu’m de 
look on his face, he must o’ meant “Keep 
Peelin’.”—Viola Norton, Mississippi. 


ALL EXPLAINED 

A Gestapo agent heard an old man m 
occupied France talking. “You may say 
you please against Hitler’s soldiers,” he satd, 
“but V'd rather work for ten Germans than 
one Britisher.” 

The elated agent stopped and asked the 
old man his occupation. 

“I’m a grave-digger,” was the reply—_ 
Grace V. Dove, Virginia. 


CUPID’S MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
Pretty War Nurse—Engaged to six girls 
at once? How did you get yourself into 
such a situation? : 
Wounded Soldier—Cupid shot me with 
a machine gun. Arrows are all out of date 
you know.—Mrs. F, E. Naylor, Temnessee 
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OUR GOOD EARTH ... KEEP IT OURS! 


October / 


—Courtesy Associated American Artists. 


Photo of an original painting by the famous rural artist, 


John Steuart Curry, donated to the Treasury Department to promote the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 


VER so often we have to remind ourselves that 

many thousand new subscribers begin reading 
The Progressive Farmer every year . and that 
some of the most important ideas we have tried to 
hammer home in previous years need to be said once 
again to help our newer friends. 

It was largely to help new readers that we are 
printing on page 33 this month “Our Progressive 
Farmer Platform” with which older readers have 
been familiar for years . .. and right now seems also 
a good time to emphasize to new readers (and re- 
state to older ones) our five basic reasons for saving 
that the supreme need of Southern agriculture is a 
change from “one-armed farming” to “two-armed 
farming,” these five reasons being as follows: 

1. There are two great arms for producing agri- 
cultural wealth. One is Plant Production, or crops; 
the other is .42i1mal Production—livestock, dairying, 
and poultry. 

2. In practically all the richest farming states and 
countries, plant production and animal production 
—crops and livestock—are almost equally balanced; 
for each $100 the farmer gets from crops, he gets 
another $100 from livestock, dairying, and poultry. 

3. In all too much of the South, however, farm- 
ers have had a one-armed “crops only” system of 
farming and have received only about $20 or $25 
from animal production or livestock for each $100 
from plant production or crops—and this is mainly 





| To New Readers: “T'wo-Armed Farming” 


why farm income in such regions has averaged less 
than farm income in other regions. 

4. Nor is there anything magical or mysterious 
or hard to understand about all this. It is a simple 
matter of income-producing days, the number of 
days a year in which the man on the farm can so 
occupy himself as to be producing sizable cash in- 
come. The remedy for low-income Southern farm- 
ers can never be found in mere multiplication or 
“diversification” of crops, for no crop-diversification 
alone provides a large enough number of income- 
producing days from October to April. The farmer 
may so completely diversify his crops that he grows 
all three of our chief Southern cash crops—cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts—but al] three principally call 
for labor and provide income-producing days from 
April to October inclusive. 

5. Not only do farmers make more money by 
“two-armed farming” in adding crops to livestock, 
but always this policy insures better farm living and 
far more effective soil-saving policies. 

The hope of the agricultural South, therefore, 
lies in changing from this system of “one-armed 
farming” or plant production only to a well bal- 
anced system of “two-armed farming”—plant pro- 
duction plus animal production. And on our editorial 
page this month we are presenting some important 
reasons why the present war and post-war outlook 
make this change more necessary now than ever. 
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HE chemist will tell you that synthetic 

rubber is not rubber at all. It is made from 
organic materials having in themselves none 
of the characteristics of rubber. 


There are several types of synthetic rubber. 
They can be derived from coal, grain alcohol, 
acetylene, petroleum, natural gas and other 
hydrocarbons by a wide variety of chemical 
processes. 


Goodyear is familiar with all these processes. 
Its first patent on artificial rubber manufac- 
ture dates from 1927. This was preceded by 
several years of preliminary research. Since 
that time it has striven to produce a synthetic 
that would equal or improve upon the best 
properties of natural 
rubber and have none 
of its weaknesses. 


From this beginning 
more than fifteen 
years ago Goodyear 
developed Chemigum. This is a petroleum- 
base synthetic. We have been producing it in 
limited quantities during the past four years 
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What is SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


for a wide number of commercial purposes. 


In workaday use Chemigum has now a num- 
ber of advantages and some drawbacks. It can 
be made superior to rubber in resistance to 
wear and abrasion — or to the disintegrating 
action of oil and gasoline. It excels natural 
rubber in resisting oxidation and it can be 
compounded so it remains flexible at sub-zero 
temperatures. 


On the other hand, Chemigum is not as elastic 
nor as adhesive as rubber. At high tempera- 
tures it suffers a temporary reduction in 
toughness. It is more difficult to process; its 
cost is as yet relatively high. 


These limitations are not insurmountable. 
Under the pressures 
of war Goodyear is 
advancing and en- 
larging new and won- 
der-working manu- 
facturing facilities in 
cooperation with the 
government program. Within another year 
these should simplify mass production—and 
greatly lower costs. 








: THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemigum——T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Great On one of the hottest summer days ot 
Livestock Victor 1941, a committee called to see us and got 
Y right down to business. 

“For years and years,” they said, “The 
Progressive Farmer has been preaching “Two-Armed Farming’ for the 
South—that we must add animal production to plant production, crops to 
livestock. Well, as you know, if we are ever going to make livestock pay 
we've got to have fairer freight rates—lower freight rates so Southern 
farmers can ship livestock to Northern markets on as fair terms as West- 
ern farmers enjoy. The fight is getting red hot now .. . in hearings betore 
a committee from the Interstate Commerce Commission in Atlanta . . 
with some of the biggest lawyers in the country employed- by western 
railroads to oppose us . . . and we want you to quit everything else for a 
while and help us fight the farmer’s battle in these Atlanta hearings.” 

So The Progressive Farmer joined in the battle along with the South. 
ern Governors’ Conference, agricultural workers, and the state agencies 
dealing with freight rates . . . our side convinced the examining commit- 
tee... and now at long last the Interstate Commerce Commission itself 
has voted the relief which will give Southern stockmen the justice so long 
demanded. On all cattle, hogs, sheep, lambs, etc., shipped from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, eastern Loutsiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
North and South Carolina, and from the southern third of Virginia, 
freight rates will be reduced Dec. 1 by about 124, to 15 per cent... 
with even more drastic cuts also in various incidental charges. 


This great victory makes especially timely 
all that we are saying on page 5 about our 
long-time fight to make Dixie a land of 
flocks and herds by properly balancing 
crop production and livestock production. 

The first and foremost reason why we should do so? Well, as em- 
phasized on page 5, it is largely a simple ABC matter of finding more in- 
come-producing days. If there were crops we could keep on growing 
and marketing profitably from October to April, crops on which farmers 
might keep making money by wintertime planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting, then a one-armed crops-only system of farming would be all 
right. As it is, it is not all right. We wouldn’t expect a factory worker 
to prosper if his factory were shut down six months in the year. Neither 
can farm workers succeed if the farm they work for is largely shut down 
‘(so far as substantial money-making goes) from October to April. 

For all these reasons, “crops-only” farming is unsound .. . and it will 
be still more unsound in the years just ahead. 


A Land of Flocks 
and Herds _ 


Ss 2 
age ade 
DECORATION 


THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


content with old-style Southern farm wage-scales. . Farmers who expect to 
keep labor hereafter must hurry up a year-round, two-armed system of 
farming by which labor may be kept busy making money from October to 
April as well as from April to October . .. and rewarded accordingly. 

Such labor must not only be kept busy in livestock handling, milking, 
and marketing jobs but also in using our Southern climate to provide 
richer lands and produce cheap and abundant grain, hay and pasture. 
As indicated last month, we should now do these three things: 

1. Double all previous acreages of legumes for hay and soil improvement. 

2. Double previous acreages of small grains so as to provide cheaper grain than 
corn as well as to provide the abundant grazing advocated by Mr. Lassetter last month 

3. Plan now to sow lespedeza next February on many acres of small grain so as 
to cash in on lespedeza’s wonderful advantages for hay, pasture, seed, and soil enrichment 


All this 1942 preparation for “two-armed farming” in 1943 and later 
is not only needed to make Southern farming pay, but is probably now 
our greatest single patriotic wartime duty . . . especially in the light of 
nation-wide meat shortages and meat rationing already in prospect. 


The Progressive Farmer has alwavs 
een a booster of the R.F.D. system. 
In the very beginning of R.F.D. we 
not only fought for adequate appro 
priations and support but even conducted for some time a special “R.F.D. 
Department” for a state rural letter carriers’ association which made The 
Progressive Farmer its official organ because of our championship of the 
R.F.D. movement. 

It was an R.F.D. carrier himself, Mr. J. Alva Smith, Rt. 1, Temple, 
Okla., whose strong appeal for “R.F.D. Service Every Weekday” set off 
our campaign for this needed improvement in R.F.D. service. Now on 
another page the wife of an R.F.D. carrier—this time Mrs. J. D. Whiteaker, 
Rt. 1, Pine Bluff, Ark.—reminds us of an injustice to R.F.D. carriers that 
should be remedied. The letters, taken together, present a fine and simple 
two-fold platform on which The Progressive Farmer is glad to stand: 

1. For rural mail patrons we wish facilities equal to those town patrons enjoy. 

2. For rural mail carriers we wish pay as fair and ample as town carriers enjoy 

As a friend of R.F.D. patrons, The Progressive Farmer believes in 
“R.F.D. Service Every Weekday” . . . and in our very first appeal we 
coupled this with the statement “even if the Government must pay sub- 
stitute carriers to deliver mail on such days; that is not too much to ask.” 
Just as we joined R.F.D. Carrier Smith in demanding equal mail privileges 
for rural patrons, so we join our R.F.D. carrier’s wife in insisting on equal 
pay privileges for R.F.D. carriers. 


Equality for Patrons 
and Carriers 





The Editor’s The number of grades of 





Why? Because in the years just before the present 
war foreign countries were increasing their cot- 
ton and tobacco production at alarming rates... 


fertil; of 
Picksack ertilizer to be made avail 


able next year has been rad- 


and when peace comes this competition will start 
again. If we Southern farmers try to build our 
future prosperity on cotton and tobacco, we shall 
be building our house on the sand... and great 
will be the fall thereof. 


Another reason why 


Labor Shortage gar le galls 


and Livestock “add animal pro- 
duction to plant 
\ production” is found in the labor situation. 
Southern farm labor has never been adequately 
paid . . . not because landlords and employers 
have profiteered but mainly because our crops- 
only, six-months-in-the-year type of farming has 
* not provided for profit-making year-round em. 
. ployment. U.S.D.A. 1941 figures, for example. 
feported “wages of farm labor per month with 
» board” varying by sections as follows: 
Pacific States $48.30 West North Central $32.29 
Mountain. 38.34 West South Central 21.41 
- New England 37.63 South Atlantic 19.03 
East North Central.. 34.20 East South Central 17.92 
~ Middle Atlantic... 33.72 
__Now who can believe it possible for such wide 
© differences in wages to continue in future? South. 
_ tn boys and young men have been scattered 
_ Over the country in highly paid city jobs and 
defense industries... and never again will they be 


Next Month and Later 


Cover: Letter to a Soldier Daddy. 

Winning Letters in “Y. S.”’ Contest. 

Books. Magazines, Music, and Art 
Readers Like—By Clarence Poe. 

Hot and Heavy: a Story—By Ben Ames 
Williams. 

Care of Kitchen Utensils—By Ida C. 
Hagman. 

Furnishings in the House That Jane 
Built—By Lillian Keller. 

*13”—-Two Figures Around One Figure 
—in our series, “What It Takes.” 

Grandpa and Jim Talk Pie in “Along 
Nature’s Trails’”—By H. O. Coffey. 

The Route to Higher Farm Income— 
By M. J. Funchess. 

How the Elmer Mixons Are Getting 
Ahead—By Mary Bernice Arant. 

I Visit Holtville Again—By Alexander 
Nunn. 

Purebred Bulls for Barbour Farmers—- 
By F. W. Burns. 

Storing Foods for Winter—By L. O. 
Brackeen. 

Charles Kearley Originated Slip-Scrape 
Terracing—By O. C. Medlock. 

Twenty Years’ Progress in Four—By 
Doyle Jones, Jr. 

Georgia’s Leading Community Canner- 
ies—By Luke Greene. 








ically cut by WPB and 
every user would do well to thoroughly familiar- 
ize himself with the new set-up. Alabama, for 
example, will have but four grades: 4-10-4, 4-10-7, 
0-14-10, 4-12-4, plus nitrates for top-dressing. 
Georgia will have somewhat more, Florida 33... 
Georgia’s teachers of vocational agriculture have 
paid fitting tribute to the late L. M. Sheffer in a 
memorial biography. “He saw a rural school as 
a place where children and adults may learn about 
the problems of the home, the farm, and the com. 
munity by actually working at these problems,” 
said the summary... . The Atlanta Journal has 
pointed out one significant example of how labor 
shortages can be overcome. In Sumter County, 
a peanut grower “by ingenious use of five men 
and a tractor plowed out, raked, and stacked 40 
acres in two days. By old methods it would have 
required 10 days for 5 men to do that.” We sim- 
ply cannot afford to sit down and say, “It can’t 
be done!” just because the old methods will no 
longer get farm work done. ...To Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Bryan and family of Coweta County, Ga., we 
extend especial congratulations for being the first 
family in the state to pay off their Tenant Pur- 
chase farm loan in full. Bought on the regular 
40-year tepayment plan, the Bryan farm was paid 
for in less than three. 
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CAMELS SUIT 
ME TO A 


THEYRE EASY 
ON My FHROAT 
AND SWELL 
TO 'FASTE 


Ed Hill (right) is one more 
soldier of the soil 
‘whose steady smoke 

3s Camel. 


eee BG 


HAMPER OTR 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


In this vital battle of food 
and supplies the farmer 
is a full-fledged soldier — 
and, like those fighting 
men in uniform, he’s apt 
to be partial to Camels 


Leet more to feed —fewer to help you do 
it. You’ve got a real fight on your hands on 
the farm today. 

Ed Hill knows what hard work is on a farm—knows 
it from years of experience. And he knows Camel 
cigarettes, too— 

“I’ve smoked Camels for 15 years now. They sure 
stand the test of steady smoking. They’re never harsh 
or irritating on my throat. And no matter how much 
I smoke, Camels always taste good.” 

Many a man at the front could tell you the same— 
for Camels are the favorite* there, too... in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard—but try Camels 
and find out for yourself. 

*(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens) 


The T Zone 


where 
a cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE"'—Taste and Throat—is the proving 
ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes best to you... 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste 
and throat are absolutely individual to you... 
Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your "T-ZONE" to a "T." 
Prove it for yourself! 
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“I'll tell you, Mr. Anderson, this team is sound as a dollar. They’re gentle-broke, easy-reined—lI’Il tell you a team like this costs me $300.” 





OP Meadows tried not to look at the new 

sign. Just seeing it there above the familiar 

wide door somehow riled him all up. Purt 
near as bad as this unwonted—and unwanted— 
tightness around his own turkey-gobbler neck. 
Whoever heard of a “Hoss Hotel” flunky wearing 
a collar and necktie? Not only uncomfuttable, it 
just didn’t seem honest. 


He remembered the old sign, daubed with black 
buggy paint on the weathered clapboards by his 
own hand twenty-five, maybe thirty years ago: 


LIVERY STABLE 
JIM CLAYTON—HORSE TRADER 


He’d warned ol’ Jim about letting himself get so 
fat. Heart would play out on him some day. Sure 
enough it had—and no will made, else Pop Meadows 
might now have been the proprietor himself, as ol’ 
Jim had intended. As it was, Jim Clayton’s heirs 
back in the States had sold out for what they could 
get. ’ 

OTIS P. CRAWFORD 
SQUARE DEALER IN FINE HORSES AND MULES 
MODERN LIVERY SERVICE | 


Big red letters, shaded and fancy, against an 
orange background. 

“Foofurraw!” Pop Meadows grunted and slid 
open the creaky door. 

Inside, among the salty smells of horses and hay 
and harness, Pop felt better. He led the new team 
of Bellwood buckskins out into the corral, where he 
curried and brushed them until their dun-yellow 
Coats wore the rich gleam of old gold in the New 
Mexico sunlight. Jud Brownlee was sure going to 
be pleased with this matched, full-brother team of 

p-chested duns, even at $225. Sure make him a 

pair of leaders for the Hillsboro Stage. 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


@ John A. Bellwood knew how to breed fine 
horses . . . and Jim Clayton as a high-type 
horse-trader had known both how to tell a 
sound horse and how to deal with a straight- 
shooting man. But things changed sadly for 
Hostler “Pop” Meadows when Otis P. Craw- 
ford took charge ... and you'll enjoy the sur- 
prising turning of the tables in the wind-up. 


But then, everybody always was satisfied with 
John A. Bellwood’s horses. Jim Clayton had han- 
dled a heap of them in his time. Used to just send 
word about what price horse or team he might have 
a sale for, and ol’ John A. sent ’em worth the money. 
Then, quick as he had it, Jim Clayton sent him a 
check. No haggling, no “horse tradin’,” no nothing 
but just a plain, honest deal between just plain, 
honest men. 

Pop wondered uneasily if the florid man sitting 
at Jim’s desk in there now, mauling an unlighted 
cigar between smooth-shaven lips, had sent ol’ John 
A. his money yet for these. Maybe he’d better go 
in and find out. 

Pop straightened the black tie he had loosened 
and ran horny fingers over his sparse gray hair as 
he approached the desk. 

“Hadn’t we better send Brownlee word to come 
look at them Bellwood buckskins, Mr. Crawford? 
I got ’em all slicked up this mornin’.” 

“Mm.” Crawford didn’t look up from the letter 
he was writing. 

“’Course he’d take ’em, anyhow, sight unseen,” 
Pop began again, “knowin’ where they come from. 
An’ by the way, I was jest wonderin’ if we've 
sont... 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANVILLE BKUCE 


The old “hustler” broke off abruptly as his gaze 
alighted on a freshly written check at Otis P. Craw- 
ford’s tweed-clad elbow. It was made out to John 
A. Bellwood and the amount was $150. Pop blink- 
ed and cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Crawford,” he inquired, in the tone of a 
man making a statement of fact, “wasn’t ol’ John 
A.’s price on them buckskins $200?” 

Otis P. Crawford looked up, batting his pale- 
blue eyes. Fastidiously he removed the unlighted 
cigar from his lips, smiled thinly and replaced it. 

Why don’t he ever light the durn thing? thought 
Pop, checking his involuntary move to hand him a 
match, like he used to for Jim Clayton’s pipe. 

“The buying price of any team, Meadows,” said 
Mr. Crawford, “is what you can get them for. The 
selling price, what you can get for them.” 

But we wrote ol’ John A. to send us a 

Them’s Bell- 
They're worth 


“Sure. 
team worth around two hundred! 
wood buckskins, Mr. Crawford. 

“Whatever I choose to pay for them. I know 
horses—and horse traders. I’m writing Bellwood 
that he’s overpriced a team of very ordinary nags, 
but rather than put him to the trouble .of sending 
after them, I'll stretch a point and take them off his 
hands at $150. What do you want to bet he’ll take 
it, Meadows?” 

“We never done business. thataway before, Mr. 
Crawford. We cain’'t...” 

“We?” The dead cigar tilted rigidly upward. 
“You're the hired hostler here, Meadows. When- 
ever I want any advice from you on how to run my 
business, I'll ask for it!” 

“Why, sure, Mr. Crawford. But ol’ Jim, he 
always...” 

(See page 30) 


“Never mind what old Jim 
























army are 1,250 U.T.D. (unit test demonstra- 

tion) farmers. In nine counties in the Tennes- 
see Valley of North Georgia and in 37 counties in 
other sections of the state, these farmers are leading 
the way to better living and higher income, while 
their neighbors watch, see the results, and begin to 
do likewise. 

These farmers work with the Georgia Extension 
Service through county and home agents and with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The entire farm and home is the unit of plan- 
ning. This means adequate, attractive housing. 
wise land use, safeguarding health, raising food and 
feed, cons*ving soil and water, more livestock, in- 
creased efficiency from labor, cooperative effort, 
higher incomes—in fact, a plan of life for the entire 
family. 

This work began in the Tennessee Valley in 
1935. In nearly every community farmers called 
together by their county agents selected one or two 
of their neighbors to become demonstrators. 


ie THE front lines of Georgia’s food production 


Each demonstrator agreed to make certain ad- 
justments in his farm program, keep records, and re- 
port results for others to see. 

The TVA offered phosphate, the farmer to pay 
freight and handling charges. 


Let’s take a look at 

what has happened in 

these Valley counties. 

Out of 402 unit farms 

_ at the beginning of 1941, 165 homes have been paint- 
ed, 211 homes screened, 103 water systems installed, 
127 homes remodeled, 97 homes rebuilt, 157 new 
barns built, 144 new poultry houses built, and 150 
sanitary toilets installed. 

In the nine counties there are now 2,470 brood 
mares—more than were in the entire state in 1934, 
according to the census. There are 1,270 colts on 
farms, 207 beef bulls in use, and 27,000 acres have 
been terraced since 1935. Farmers in these counties 
have planted 3,582,450 forest tree seedlings on erod- 
ed land since 1936. 

On 103 farms where records have been kept since 
the beginning of the program, cotton yields have in. 
creased from 275 to almost 400 pounds per acre. 
Corn yields have been boosted from 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre. Acreage of soil-building crops per farm 


Happenings in 
Valley Counties 


has jumped from 10 to 35. Animal units per farm 


have doubled. 





Better income gave “washer” to the J. M. 
Cooks, Fannin County U.T.D. farmers. 













Bees provide honey for the'table and extra income on the J. C. Hunt farm. 





Each year more and better records are kept, and 
each year more neighbors are becoming demonstra- 
tors. 

For instance, J. W. Wilson, Fannin County dem- 
onstrator, says: “I have lost the check plot for my 
farm. For seven years I have measured progress 
by a neighbor who did not believe in lime and phos- 
phate. But this year he is following a land-improve- 
ment program himself. 

“What is happening in my community is happen- 
ing all over our county. Corn acreage has been re- 
duced but we are growing more bushels than ever 
before. Pasture acreage has increased by leaps and 
bounds and land already in pasture is much im- 
proved.” 

In addition to these things, last year, with 23 
acres of apples, Mr. Wilson had an income of over 


$12,000. 


Sanford Wheat 
Now Favored 


M. F. Morris, Catoosa 
County, explains: “In 
1935 I had only 4% 
acres in pasture; I now 
have 30. I grew 5 bushels of wheat per acre in 1935, 
and in "41 the average was 36 bushels. In 735 I 
planted any seed I could get, now I raise Sanford 
wheat, the new improved variety developed by the 
Georgia Experiment Station. 

“Cotton yields jumped from 275 pounds the first 
year to 430 pounds in 1940. Small grains and soil- 
conserving crops have almost doubled. Soybeans 
for seed have been added as a cash crop.” 

P. C. Mahaffey, Union County demonstrator, 
reports: “During the past seven years my corn yields 
have increased 25 bushels per acre. For the past two 
or three years I have averaged 60 bushels. I am 
thinking of trying hybrid corn next year after see- 
ing what a neighbor demonstrator did with it. 

“Eggs, you know, are my main cash crop. I keep 
better than 1,000 laying hens and it takes lots of corn 
and wheat to feed them in addition to plenty of 
grazing. 

“On my corn, I use 200 to 300 pounds of 4-8-6. 
Corn usually follows lespedeza or clover. The land 
is turned in the fall, disked in the spring, rows laid 
off, fertilizer applied, and the corn planted in this 
furrow the latter part of April. Wheat usually fol- 
lows corn and receives 100 pounds triple superphos- 
phate and 300 pounds lime per acre. All my land, 
however, has received over 2 tons of limestone per 
acre during the past 5 or 6 years.” 







C. H. Blalock, Rabun-County unit test demonstrator, provides plenty of 
good pasture for this purebred Angus bull and his cattle herd. ~ 


U.T.D. 
Farmers 


Lead in War 
Effort 


By WALTER S. BROWN 


Director, Georgta Extension Service 


W. V. Kimsey, Towns 
County demonstrator, 
has raised his cash in- 
come from less than $200 
per year to over $900 since the beginning of the pro- 
gram. He now keeps a flock of 400 chickens, raises 50 
bushels of corn per acre where he formerly got only 
10, and has increased his acreage of soil-building 
crops from 3 to 24. His home is now equipped with 
one of the most convenient and modern wiring jobs 
in the county. 

R. L. Williams, another Catoosa County dem- 
onstrator, is a truck farmer. Since joining the pro- 
gram he has made lettuce a cash crop. He plants 
only 7/10 acre but he averages around 900 dozen 
head which sell for 90 cents per dozen. He uses one 
of the improved New York strains. Lettuce seed is 
sowed around Jan. 1, plants go into the field early 
in March, and the crop is marketed from May 10 
to June 1. Each year since Mr. Williams has been 
a unit test farm demonstrator, he has realized over 
$800 on this 7/10 acre. 

Mr. Williams also grows 5 acres of tomatoes and 
uses the same hotbed to grow lettuce and tomato 
plants. When lettuce plants come out, tomato seeds 
go in. 


W.B. Loughridge, Walker County, (See page 41) 


income Jumps 
$200 to $900 


Homer Akins doesn’t make many trips to Blairsville. 
On this particular trip he brought along his farm 
record book and is getting some help from Assistant 
County Agent Mac Myers. 





Young black locust trees on the H. 
D. Callaway farm, Catoosa County: 
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April 1 to Oct. 30. Just look at this white clover! 


Quincy to see the work of the North Florida 

Experiment Station. It was, he insisted, do- 
ing most remarkable work, work that Progressive 
Farmer readers ought to be told about. 


| AST spring a good friend urged that [ go to 


It was mid-July before I got there and the lush 
richness of spring pastures and the luxuriant ma- 
turing winter crops that had led him to write so en- 
thusiastically were gone. But others had taken 
their place, the cattle and sheep and hogs had kept 
on growing, and, I soon decided, my friend had not 
said half as much as he ought. 

“The Quincy station was established back in 1922 
to fight blackshank in shade tobacco,” Agronomist- 
in-Charge J. D. Warner told me during our half- 
day tour. “The disease threatened to completely de- 
stroy the industry. Under the leadership of Dr. W. 
B. Tisdale, resistant varieties were developed that 
today show no injury in a good year and even in bad 
years give 95 per cent control.” 

The importance of this one piece of research by 
the Quincy station may be made clear by saying that 
this season, shade tobacco in the Quincy area brought 
growers around $3,000,000. In the field with Mr. 
Warner we saw how the service has been continued. 
The station is producing each year 75 to 90 per cent 
of all the shade tobacco seed, insuring the continua- 
tion of disease-resistant, uniform, high-producing 
strains. Special attention is now being given to 
tobacco fertilizers and root-knot control by crop and 
weed rotations and breeding of resistant strains. The 
high value of manure for shade tobacco and for feed 
crops is so well recognized that from 3,000 to 4,000 
feeder cattle are brought in annually to eat up corn, 
velvet beans, sorghum silage, oats, and grass hays to 
produce the manure while makigg a profit on the 
feed. The Station’s steer-feeding experiments point 
the way to efficient utilization of home-grown feeds. 


Better-Adapted For years, the Gulf 
oO eae Coast country of 
at Varieties North Florida, South 


Georgia, and South 
Alabama has needed better-adapted oat varieties. It 
looks as if the station has developed them in Quincy 
land 2 (see page 32). Farmer Cortell Edwards 
was quite proud of the fact that he had been smart 
enough to be the first to grow them. In 1941 he 
averaged 56 bushels per acre, and even with the bad 
conditions last spring, 35 bushels. The Coast coun- 
try has also needed high-yielding corns resistant to 
weevil damage, particularly a good yellow corn. 
Quincy has come forward with Florident White, 
Florident Yellow, and more recently Florida W-1, 
an even more productive hybrid and one of the few 
feally adapted to the Deep South. At the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station and in South Ala- 
ia as well as in Notth Florida, we have heard 
the virtues of these Quincy corns extolled. 
__The pine flatwoods country has produced con- 
Siderable numbers of sheep year after year, but the 
Wool clip was low and the meat production not too 
Bed. Working with the U.S.D.A., the Quincy 
Mation has developed a Columbia-native sheep cross 
‘Mat is larger and on which the wool produced aver- 


888s about 9 pounds for mature animals compared 


3 or 4 pounds for the native sheep. Last year 55 


The Quincy station knows it is practical to build 
pastures that carry better than a cow per acre from 


ba 





‘By ALEXANDER NUNN 


grade ewes produced wool and lambs worth $1,000. 

The station has cut sheep losses from parasites 
from around 20 per cent to nothing by use of pheno- 
thiazine and rotated pastures. The sheep are never 
put on permanent pastures. The drug is fed in 
mixtures of ground corn and oats at the rate of 25 
grams per mature sheep. 


Kudzu at Quincy has 
gone everywhere except 
to town, and given an- 
other year or so it will 
undoubtedly travel the necessary miles there. Three 
years ago on the roughest sort of worthless steep 
hillside land Mr. Warner spot-planted kudzu after 
clearing off the worst of the bushes. Early this sum- 
mer it carried four or five cows per acre for three 
weeks at the time. The rankness of mature kudzu 
used for hay on nearby open land may be judged 
by the picture showing the car-in it. It is making 
2 to 3 tons of hay per acre per year. Farther up the 
field on fairly level land, second- 
year kudzu looked as if it would 
have cut 2 tons of hay per acre 
even though cutting so early is 
said to be bad practice. It was a 
solid mass nearly  waist-deep, 
planted in 1941 in 41-foot rows 
with 2 rows of corn to | of kudzu. 

Asked about the trouble’ of 
mowing kudzu and making it in- 
to hay, Mr. Warner answered 
quickly, “It’s a lot less labor to 
make kudzu hay than _ peavine 
hay. With hot sun you can bale 
it the third day. To cut it easily, 
u&e a stub or bush’ guard on the 
mower blade and Alabama's 
prong divider.” 

One of the finest contributions 
that has been made by the station, 
Mr. Warner feels, has been the 
development of the syrup canes 
F-31-762 and F-31-951 and the 
bringing in of C0290 from Louis- 
iana and CP116 from the Cairo, 
Ga.; station. These new canes 


Carries Four 
Cows Per Acre 






Kudzu is making two tons and 
more of hay per acre on rough 
hill land that would have been 
good for little else except trees. 


This pasture with the heavy 
growth of white clover got 1,000 
pounds of superphosphate plus 
an extra 100 pounds of potash. 
Both pastures were seeded exact- 
ly alike, both got a ton of lime, 
100 pounds of potash, and 75 
pounds of nitrate. 






Agronomist Warner in a field of 
mature lupine ready to be harvested 
for seed. Yield: 1,400 lbs. an acre. 


have reached the little farmer, replacing all others 
and saving the industry from ruin by mosaic. 


The Quincy station has pioneered with blue 
lupine, now coming to be recognized as the best 
single winter legume south of the latitude of Troy, 
Ala. On 28 acres that had grown Alyce clover in 
1941, Mr. Warner harvested 19 tons and 1,200 
pounds of recleaned lupine seed last spring, then 
disked in the stalks. The day I saw the field the 
most perfect stand of crabgrass I ever saw was being 
cut for hay (it actually turned out tons to the acre) 
leaving the volunteer stand of Alyce clover below 
to spread out and make another heavy legume crop 
before frost. What a rotation for a lazy man who 
isn’t afraid to break away from old methods and 
likes to make money doing it! 

All that has been said has left out what to many 
is probably the most remarkable achievement of all 
at Quincy—the development of excellent pastures 
and a successful beef cattle program. That, how- 


ever, is a story we’re saving for November. 


























































@ Alabama now has 2,553 families who since 
1937 have started on the road to farm owner- 
ship through the provisions of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act—and they’re getting 
ahead. These stories of four white and two 
Negro families told by the county home sup- 
ervisors show just how rapid progress has 
been. Next month brings the story of the first 
T-P family in Georgia to repay loan in full. 


639 at the beginning of 1942—that’s the rise 

of the Dewey H. Whisenant family, FSA clients 
of Etowah County. Mr. and Mrs. Whisenant and 
their six children — Arnold, Vera, Betty Ruth, 
Thomas, and Wanda Dean—are now well equipped 
for producing food for victory. 

In 1935, when Mr. Whisenant ‘rst went to the 
FSA for help, he owned two old mules, 
75 bushels of corn, tools valued at $5, 
1 cow, 50 hens, and 3 hogs. In early 
1942 he owned 3 work stock, 16 cattle, 
3 sows and 2 other hogs, 10 sheep, 66 
hens, 300 bushels of corn, 10 tons of 


| YROM a net worth of $184 six years ago to §$2,- 


With a smokehouse full of meat, 
it’s no wonder that Phillip Furniss 
is grinning so contentedly. 


Mr. Haraway is raising a mule colt 
every year for work stock or sale. 


cele a 
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month income 







ing their mother 


a vear. 


7Making (Good 
on Their 


Qwn Land 


hay, a complete set of farming tools, a good car. 
and $347 worth of food on hand. 

In 1940, he was selected for a Tenant Purchase 
farm and was made a loan of $5,284 to buy 81 acres 


and to build a set of new buildings. He expects to 
pay for it in 13 years. He owes nothing on equip- 
ment or livestock or other improvements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whisenant keep a record of their 
income and expenses, a record which shows that in 
1941 Mr. Whisenant made $1,132 from seven farm 
enterprises, $158 from AAA payments, and $300 
from off-season defense work, compared with a cot- 
ton income of $335 and a AAA benefit payment of 
$43 in 1935, the year before he came on the program. 

The average monthly grocery bill is just $9. For 
home use last year the farm produced: 

800 pounds pork; 110 dozen eggs; 180 pounds dried peas 
and beans; 190 gallons sorghum syrup; 25 bushels Irish pota- 
toes; 150 pounds lard; 240 pounds fresh meat other than pork; 
730 gallons milk; 250 pounds butter; 50 bushels sweet potatoes; 
25 wheat, 20 peanuts; 600 quarts of canned products. 




















The Stevensons average $20 a 
from 


Left below—The Tew 
dren have a real part in help- 
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quarts of vegetables and fruits 




































milk. Jivestock, and each of the older children 


has a share of the crop. Arnold and W, 
C. have both been president of the 4-H 
club, and W. C. won six sheep in an essay 
contest. 

Mrs. Whisenant is a member of the 
home demonstration club, and her husband 
is a member of the county purchasing and 
marketing association and of their one- 
variety cotton community. The whole 
family takes an active part in church and 
school affairs. Mrs. Irma Ethridge. 


chil- 


Starting out as tenants, 
The M. L. Fails, M. L. and Georgia Fails, 
Dallas County Negro farmers, now 

own and operate a 180- 
acre sandy loam farm, bought through the 
T-P program three years ago. 

The first year new fields had to be es- 
tablished, pastures built, . fences made. 
Crops. were late getting started and bad 
weather prevailed. In spite of all this, M. 
L. made the first payment on his farm, 
Last year was better. There was enough 
corn in the barns for farm and home use 
plus 200 bushels for sale. Five acres of oats 
were harvested, 15 acres of vetch planted, 
and 17 bales of cotton made. 


Georgia had never used a pressure cook- 
er and owned just 50 fruit jars when the 
family moved to their new home. She now 
has a cooker and 500 jars. All were filled 
in 1941 to feed the mother and father and 
11 children. The family made over 100 
gallons of syrup, plenty of peas and sweet 
potatoes. 

They brought with them 3 cows and 2 calves; 
now they have 13 cows and calves. They also owned 
2 sows and 3 shoats; in 1941 they had 3 sows, 7 
shoats, and 5 pigs. 


When the Fails came on the FSA program in 
1940, they incurred a Tenant Purchase debt of $5,- 
380. They are $232.73 ahead of schedule. On a 
standard RR account, the Fails borrowed $1,310.70. 
They have paid back $563.43 principal plus $70.01 
interest, leaving $747.27 to be paid. At the end of 
1941 the Fails were able to put $461.20 operating 
capital in the bank to finance themselves during 
1942. Mrs. Mary H. Plummer. 


“It makes a difference!” 
says Oscar L. Steven- 
son. “When we bought 
our farm three years 
ago through the Tenant Purchase program (100 
acres for $5,270) we had been renting 16 years and 
had paid enough rent to have bought 
the farm we now have. Now our farm 
is worth over $7,000, but it’s not for 
sale at any price. 

“We are worth $2,000 more than we 
were when we came = (See page 60) 


The O. L. Stevensons, 
Madison County 


A farm of his own has helped M. L. 
Fails to triple his hog herd. 





Below—Dewey Whisenant’ keeps 
hogs enough for around a half ton 
of cured pork and lard for the use 
of his family. 


Each of the children has some kind of 
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Illustration drawn by Ronald McLeod 


We'll walk barefoot in America if necessary 


TO SAVE RUBBER ---TO WIN THIS WAR 


UBBER is a vital necessity of war. There’s a serious shortage 
of rubber and every ounce must fight. 


Most of the rubber in use in America is on the tires on our family 
cars. These tires and these cars must be kept going to provide 

necessary transportation ...to take men to work, women to market, 
children to school. Without the private cars necessary for essential 
driving, American life and America’s war effort would bog down. 


Drive only when absolutely necessary. Always drive under 35 
miles an hour. Follow the common sense rules given here. 


Rubber might easily win or lose this war, and you and your car 
can help win it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 


NINE RULES FOR PATRIOTIC DRIVERS 


- 


* 








Drive only when it is absolutely necessary. 

Pool your mileage with others. Don’t drive alone. 
Keep under 35 miles per hour and well under. 

Take it easy. Start, stop and turn slowly. 

Keep away from curbs, ruts, holes, rocks, bumps. 
Have all five tires properly inflated every week. 

Have tires examined regularly for cuts and bruises. 
Keep wheels balanced and aligned and brakes adjusted. 
Have tires cross-switched at regular intervals. 


If you can buy new tires, protect that privi- 
lege with long mileage U. S. Royal Masters. 
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Cotton. How do we know? 

.. In the past fifteen years, cotton acreage 
harvested in the 16 Southern states has declined one- 
half. During the same period, the cow popula 
tion of these states jamped more than one-fourth. 

... In the last decade and a half, there has been 
a 31 per cent drop in bales of cotton produced. South- 
ern milk production has gone up more than 31 per 
cent. 

... Fifteen years ago about 68 cents out of every 
dollar of farm cash income derived from the South’s 
five leading commodities—cotton, beef, milk, to- 
bacco, and chickens and eggs—came from the sale 
of cotton, and only 7 cents from the sale of milk. 
In 1940, cotton’ accounted for only 41 cents of that 
cash dollar, while milk brought in 16 cents. 


| a quiet way, the cow ts moving in on King 


The fact that cotton has 
done poorly and dairying 
has done relatively well, is 
nothing for any Southerner 
—and especially any Southern dairyman—to gloat 
over. 

But there is this comfort to be drawn from the 
shift away from cotton to dairying. If the vulner- 
ability of our Cotton Empire lay in great part in 
dependence on an export market . . . which steadily 
dropped away . . . then it is just as well the Southern 
farmer has something to turn to which does not 
depend on foreign markets. 

Further, if many of the land problems now fac- 
ing the South have resulted from the greedy, soil- 
depleting grip of the cotton plant .. . then it is 
just as well the Southern farmer has something to 
turn to, which enriches and restores the soil. 

And if Southern farm purchasing power has 
suffered violently from the wild gyrations of the 
international cotton market, then the shift to dairy- 
ing makes a constructive step. 


Advantages 
of Dairying 


Now let’s look at the milk 
picture in the.South. How 
far have we come in the last 
fifteen years .. . and where 


South Leads 
the Parade 


do we go from here? 

How far have we come? 

A good long way. Of course, it may be pointed 
out, that whereas Southern plowable pasture acreage 
comprises more than one-third of the nation’s total, 
the cows are only about one-quarter of the national 
total, and milk production one-fifth. That’s a true 
statement. But every oak was once an acorn... 
and in rate of growth, Southern dairying is out- 
distancing all other regions. 
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Just look at the chart on this page illustrating 15 
year percentage increases in the South as compared 
with the rest of America—25 vs. 9, in cows, 31 vs. 
21, in milk, 27 gain vs. 3 per cent loss in milk income. 

Of course, not al] Southern states have progressed 
equally. At the bottom of this column is a table 
showing the 15-year score with respect to three im- 
portant dairying factors. 


There has also been a rather 
marked change in the past 
fifteen years in the way 
Southern farmers dispose of 
the milk they produce, as shown by the following 
figures: 


More Milk 
Leaves Home 


1925 194] 
per cent percent 
Fluid milk and cream for the farm house- 
hold, to provide cream for farm butter, 
Eis OA DA INR So ccas ccs snccesocuetensds 68 53 
Sold direct by the farmer to retail customers 
in nearby towns or villages................064 7 8 


Sold to dairy companies, either to be bottled 

for fluid consumption or to be manu- 

factured into dairy products ................ 25 39 

Since 1925, there has been a jump of over 104 
per cent in the physical volume of milk which leaves 
the Southern farm to go to the market. And in 
1939 about 56 per cent of our Southern milk which 
went to market—either to supply the farmers’ own 
retail customers or sold to wholesale dealers—ended 
up in bottles. The remainder was used to make: 

160,000,000 pounds creamery butter, 

57,000,000 pounds cheese, ; 
345,000,000 pounds condensed or evaporated milk, 


56,000,000 gallons ice cream, ; 
1,500,000 pounds miscellaneous wholemilk products. 


HOW MILK RANKS 
AS A PRODUCER 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE 1925 


il ash in- 
Cows on bec Pe nie 08 OF CASH FARM INCOME: 
State farms tion dairying STATE 1/213 

Delaware ......... 3.0 9.1 -10.3 ALABAMA 
Maryland... ....... 11.4 18.8 8.9 ARKANSAS 
Viteuiial::.:...333 12.4 19.6 28.3 DELAWARE 
West Virginia 11.2 15.4 5.9 FLORIDA 
North Carolina 24.5 35.5 53:9 GEORGIA 
South Carolina 6.5 24.9 58.1 KENTUCKY 
SOON IA 5 sca cissses 512 24.0 13.5 LOUISIANA 
FlOrIG a «0050005002 33.8 30.0 -9.3 MARYLAND 
Kentucky ......... 12.6 a Pp sanaiaanen 
Tennessee......... 28.5 : 
Alabama......... n° U6lU et ee 
Mississippi... 36.7 36.1 36.4 QR ANCA 
Arkansas ........... 25.1 27.7 33.9 S. CAROLINA 
Louisiana ........ 40.3 39.1 ai;7 TENNESSEE 
Oklahoma ......... 27.3 30.4 20.7 TEXAS 
Face ee 41.3 57.8 66.1 VIRGINIA 

verage fo 

the South....... 253 312 wa. foe 





Cows in the 


Cotton Fields 


By E. J. MATHER 


President, Southern Dairies, Inc. 


Further, from the skimmilk and buttermilk re. 
sulting from this production, there was made: 
15,500,000 pounds powdered skimmilk, 
33,000,000 pounds condensed skimmilk, 
2,800,000 pounds powdered buttermilk, 
6,330,000 pounds condensed buttermilk. 

Today there are about 500 creamery butter fac. 
tories, 125 cheese factories, and almost 2,000 ice 
cream plants in this region—besides condensing, 
powdering, and by-products factories. 


Where to > So that’s the evidence of 


dairying progress in the 
From Here? South. Next, let’s look to the 


future and see what it prom. 
ises as to the progress of Southern dairying. Here 
the factors-are so notable as to warrant this declar- 
ation: There is no reason why milk should not one 
aay become the leading farm commodity in the 
South. But dairying must function in a_ well 
planned, soundly balanced agricultural structure. 
And there are problems to solve. The Southern 
farmer must learn to handle his land with skill... 
to plant the pasture crops which will do most to 
boost milk production . . . to feed his cows accord- 
ing to scientifically determined methods . . . must 
become particular about the kind of cows he keeps— 
culling losers, adding good producers, breeding with 
improved sires, joining Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociations ... and he must market his milk wisely. 
in the realization that economic laws affecting the 
price-consumption relationship operate as much in 
the dairy industry as they do in any other industry. 


More Demand With growing emphasis 


being placed on milk 
—More Cash and dairy products as 


vital parts of the daily 
diet, demand for these foods must increase. But in- 
creased knowledge, to be effectively translated into 
increased consumption, requires increased purchas- 
ing power. Fortunately, purchasing power in the 
South is on the upgrade. If it is soundly main- 
tained, and if it is matched by soundly based selling 
prices, there is no reason why milk and milk prod- 
ucts should not move into consumer channels in 
constantly growing volume. 





Output From Kudzu 


N A recent visit to Dixieland Dairy, Lee Coun- 

ty, Ala., owned by John L. Whatley, I saw cows 
getting so much grazing that Manager Foster told 
me it was only necessary for him to feed one pound 
of grain for each 3'4-4 pounds of milk. As his herd 
record was around 600 pounds of milk per cow Jef 
month, I was very much interested in his plan. A 
permanent pasture had a good sod of Dallis 
grass and lespedeza and was being mowed 
to control the weeds. No cows were on tt 
A 5-year-old planting of kudzu was dé 
vided into 4 fields, each opening into the 
permanent pasture. The herd was allowed 
to graze each field only two days.and the 
field was then given six days to recover its 
growth. By following this plan, it was ob 
vious that with reasonable rainfall, one 
acre per cow would furnish ample grazing 
from May until frost. It was carrying ovet 
2 cows per acre aided by permanent pasture. 
Mr. Foster said he had had no complaints 
from customers about undesirable flavors 
from kudzu. 1 was told that it has beet 
grazed for the past three years under this 
system. Some phosphate each year plus 
manure returned to the land by cows & 
only treatment. F. W. Burns, 
Extension Dairyman, A. Pol. 
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70 AVOU0 BREAK OOUNS NEXT SPRUNG 
PROVECT YOUR TRACTOR NOW / 


ILLINOIS TRACTOR EXPERTS RECOMMEND 10 EASY STEPS TO PROTECT YOUR TRACTOR 
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crankcore ndations.) 
yrs Replace plug 
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GIVE YOUR TRACTOR the protection it needs witha BE SURE AND DRAIN, flush and refill the transmis- 
lubricant that sticks to its job—resists wear-out, sion on your tractor with Texaco Thuban twice 
wash-out, and squeeze-out. That lubricant is yearly. Thuban is made of specially selected min- 


Marfak, proved in 


\\ i] iy, 


AGAINST 
CoeeAe DOME USE, 


- 
— Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night—cBs 
~ 


all of the 48 states, eral oils that resist channelling or thickening in 
service. It clings to gears, thus assuring thorough 
lubrication and easier shifting. 








SAVE UP. TO 25% OF FUEL by following recommen- 
dations in this new 80-page farm manual, 
“Harvest Gold.” Get your FREE copy today. 
Write or phone the Texaco man serving your 
community or the nearest district office of The 
Texas Company listed below. 


PRODUCTS FARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex. ; Los Angeles, Calif; 
inneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash 


Texaco Products alse distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, 





sh. 
Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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= Cigarettes 
practically self-rolling 


PRINCE ALBERTS 
CUT TO SMOKE 
BETTER, TOO MILDER, 
EASIER ON THE 
TONGUE, TASTIER 
WITHOUT BITE. 
PA!S FRESH, 
FRAGRANT AROMA 
SAYS ‘BETTER 
TOBACCO.’ 
FINE IN PIPES! 
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.What’s New in Agriculture? 





Cotton Farmer’s Situation in National Price- 


Wage Problem Gets Thorough Analysis 


EAR Alec: 

I thought I understood the 
meaning of parity prices and parity 
income until I heard the President’s 
Labor Day talk. Now, I am con- 
fused. If he is correct in saying that 
parity insures farm people the same 
ratio of purchasing power with the 
city worker as they had 30 years ago, 
then I am all wrong. 

All parity means is that a given 


amount of farm products will buy as. 


much of the articles farmers use as it 
did in the period 1909-14. It has 
nothing to do with the income or 
purchasing power of city workers. It 
is not a formula for equality of liv- 
ing standards between farmers and 
city workers. Will anyone argue that 
the purchasing power or standard of 
living of the city wage earner is no 
higher than it was 30 years ago? 
Farm people will also find it hard to 
understand why wartime farm prices 
are limited by a parity based on a 
period 30 years ago, while the Ad- 
ministration bases recent wage in- 
creases on Jan. 1, 1941. 

Mr. Roosevelt blames Congress for 
failing to control farm prices, but 
ignores his own failure to stabilize 
wages. Had he been 
willing to have 
wages stabilized, 
Congress *would 
long ago have 
placed an effective 
control on both 
wages and farm 
prices. Senator Con- 
nally, for one, says 
he will not vote to 
fix farm prices at 
parity unless wages 
are stabilized. 
When you get to 
the meat in the 
coconut, the Presi- 
dent, by refusing poy Ff, 
until now to have y 
wages stabilized, is 
more responsible for 
the increase in the 
cost of living than 
farmers, the Con- 
gress, or anyone else 
in che country. 


Farmers also will ° 


Peacetime not be - satisfied 
Support with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s implication 


that farm prices will need support 
for only a limited period after the 
war. [f farm prices are to be curbed 
during wartime, then they must be 
supported at parity during times of 
peace. 

I believe that farm people general- 
ly are willing to have a more effec- 
tive curb placed over farm prices for 
the duration of the war provided a 
good stout floor is placed under them 
to insure parity after the war. And, 
of course, with the added provision 





Hendrickson, 


a day for shipment overseas and 
for programs at home such as 
school lunch and food stamps. 

—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


that wages be stabilized by law so 
that not only will farm wages be 
controlled but city wage earners will 
be made to share with farmers and 
all other classes the sacrifices neces- 
sary to win the war. At least, that 
seemed to be the sentiment of the 
farm workers and leaders attending 
the Southern Farm Bureau Regional 
Conference at Raleigh, N. C., recent- 
ly. Farmers are willing to accept 
these controls not because they feel 
that parity gives them equality with 
city workers, but as their contribu- 
tion in the fight against inflation and 
in winning the war against the Axis 
powers. 

Some farmers may 
be satisfied with 
parity but we re- 
cently had a gath- 
ering of folks here in Dallas who 
were by no means content to receive 
parity for cotton. It was a meeting 
called by Agricultural Commissioners 
McDonald of Texas and Joe C. Scott 
of Oklahoma. Your Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama was the principal 
speaker. He sat on the platform 
with Senator Thomas of Oklahoma 
and our newly re-elected Senator 
O’Daniel of Texas. 
It was a_ notable 
meeting if for no 
other reason than 
that Commissioner 
McDonald made a 
speech without once 
mentioning the Do- 
mestic Allotment 
Plan. The real pur- 
pose was to ask 
farmers to hold cot- 
ton for the ceiling 
price of 21.47 cents 
a pound. This meet- 
ing was held before 
the President's 
Labor Day speech 
was made. Now 
that he has come 


2114c-Cotton 
Demanded 


under 
whose direction Uncle Sam is 
buying American farm products 
at the rate of 5 million dollars gyt so strongly for 


a parity ceiling on 
farm products, it 
seems unlikely that 
such a holding 
movement will get very far. 
Farmers can make 
Cotton Parity ou! a strong 
as Wages case for 21.47-cent 
cotton.. You have 
often heard it said that 10 cents 4 
pound for cotton means 10 cents an 
hour for the work put into a cotton 
crop. That’s probably about right 
for 10-cent cotton. As the price goes 
up the farmer gets proportionately 
more for his labor. I have been try: 
ing to figure what parity for cotton 
(18.85 cents) means in wages in the 
cotton field. Small farmers have 4 
larger investment in their labor than 
in the land they own, so the question 
is a pertinent one. To get at this 
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ynatter, I have taken the tota! amount 
received from a parity price on an 
acre of cotton yielding 230 pounds 
(about a 5-year average yield) and 
then subtracted all the costs of grow- 
ing the crop except the man-labor. 
The remainder is what the farmer 
gets for his labor. 

Man-labor is responsible for about 
half the total cost of growing a 
crop of cotton. About 90 hours of 
man-labor goes into an acre of cot- 
ton. I find that parity for cotton 
means about 35 cents an hour for the 
labor of making a crop. The ceiling 
price of 21.47 cents would allow 
about 40 cents an hour. 

Is 35 to 40 cents an hour too much 
co pay for labor of raising a cotton 
crop? Not when you consider the 
wages paid cotton mill workers. 
Farmer Jones works his cotton farm 
for 35 cents an hour; his boy John 
has a job in a cotton mill that pays 
more than double that amount. Yet 
the War Labor Board recently ap. 
proved a 7'4-cents an hour wage 
increase for textile workers. Based 
on my calculations, if farmers were 
given 7/4 cents an hour more for 
working in the cotton fields, the crop 
would have to sell for about 4 cents 
a pound more than the present price 
of 18 cents. 





Since 1914 the 
price of cotton has 
increased about 50 
per cent, bint 
wages of textile workers are three 
times as great. And as Oscar John- 
ston of the National Cotton Council 
points out, wage increases in textile 
mills can’t be passed on to consum- 
ers because of the ceiling on cotton 
goods; they will be passed back to 
farmers in the form of lower prices 
for his crop. 

When you place the already high 
and constantly increasing wages of 
labor against the low wages that a 
cotton farmer receives even when he 
gets what is considered a high price 
for cotton, the injustice of the thing 
is overwhelming. 


Overwhelm- 
ing Injustice 





But so much for 


On Other prices and wages. 
farm Fronts = There are other 
developments of 


interest. on the agricultural front. 
Meat rationing is in the offing. In 
spite of a record supply of meat, there 
is a potential shortage of 3 billion 
pounds for the year ending June 3, 
1943, due to the needs of the armed 
forces, lend-lease, and the increased 
desire of domestic consumers with 
pocketfuls of money. Meat packers, 
however, expect the big hog run this 
fall to terminate the beef-pork short- 
age and to end the need for ration- 
ing. Secretary Wickard has approved 
a price ceiling on livestock. 

LAST YEAR’S farm production 
seta new high record for all times, 
but this year wil peat it by 9 per cent, 
thus exceeding by 25 per cent the 
average for the five years, 1935-39. 

IT SEEMS probable that farmers 
will have to meet 1943 war crop goals 
with less than 50 per cent of normal 
(1940) production of farm imple- 
ments. Since farm implements now 
on farms must be made to do the job 
tis reputed that repairs and parts 
manufacture will be boosted above 
the present base of 150 per cent of 
1940 production. 

Sincerely yours, 






To: Alexand:r Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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eport to Allied Sailors who 
Sail the Seven Seas 





SO WE ARE happy to report that after mounting stead- 
ily, Pontiac’s daily production of these hard-hitting 
weapons is now at its required peak —twice what it was 
only ninety days ago, and nearly a whole year ahead of 
schedule. 

That was a task not lightly undertaken, nor easily 
accomplished. Originally designed for hand-made 
manufacturing methods, many changes were necessary 
to adapt the SN cannon to volume production. 


_ Yet not only was such production attained in record 


time, but during the period of its attainment the gun 
itself was improved in design, precious alloy steels were 
conserved and the cost to our Government sxédstantially 


; reduced. 


This is but one of the six different war assignments 





PONTIAC 


Whether you serve on a fighting ship near 
the Coral Sea or on a merchantman flying 


an Allied flag in the North Atlantic, you 





most likely know why Naval authorities call 





the HEEB anti-aircraft cannon “‘the best 
defense yet devised against dive bombers.”’ 


With only a HMB second burst of explosive 





shells it can completely destroy such birds 





of prey at a distance of nearly a mile! 





which constitute Pontiac’s share in the national pro- 
duction of arms. 


These include EE automatic field guns, undis- 
closed instruments of attack, engine assemblies, 
tank components, and vital transport units for affiliated 
divisions of General Motors. 


All six are either on or ahead of schedule. 


All represent the all-out effort, not only of Pontiac 
men, facilities, and experience, but also that of over 
350 associated manufacturers, or sub-contractors, 


located in 11 States stretching from coast to coast. 

All are being produced with the confident conviction 
that in the hands of our fighting forces, they will be 
used with matchless valor and effectiveness. 


Seeking to cooperate fully in the war effort, Pontiac 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement. 


vison or GENERAL MOTORS 











FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comtort cushion; holds dentai 
piates'so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists... If your druggist hasn't it. don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box (c) I. P. Ine. 


KLUTCH Co., Box 2908-J, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Tombstone 


WARBLE} Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of lest 
ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in., width 20 in., thh. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 



















mame Freight paid. Setisi 4 d. Free cotslog. 
Aamaricen Memorial Co. Dept A-18, Atlenta,Ge 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after vou order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RavFicn, N. C. BIRMINGHAM. ALA. Mempuis, TENN. Darras, TEXAS 
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EAR Young Southerners: 
Exactly 450 years ago on the 


12th of October, Columbus, in 
1492, caught his first glimpse of Ameri- 
ca. .... How many soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines have you been writing to? No 
matter how many, why not add two or 
three more? One soldier I know told 
me the “downest” feeling in the world 
is to stand through mail call and leave 
empty-handed. Write often, and write 
the kind of letter you’d like to get— 
newsy, interesting, humorous even, with 
Jots of sunshine and no shadow. .. . 

We have two new leaflets we think 
nearly every Young Southerner is going 
to want. For postage for each, we'll 
send you copies of “How to Make a 
Model Glider” and “Riddles and Puz- 
zles.” ... Like horses? Sure you do— 
so you won’t want to miss our story 
this month.... 

How about framing the picture on 
the cover? It would really add color and 
light to ’most any room. ... Dr. Poe's 
page about the “good old days” will 
bring life to your history pages of the 
last century or so. ... Don’t forget we’re 
offering each month $2.50 in War 
Stamps for the best black-and-white - 
drawing submitted by a Young South- 
erner.... And write to me, because I’m 
always glad to see your letters. ... 
Sincerely yours, 


Lunch & &. 


What to Do for 
Unconsciousness 





There are two kinds of 
unconsciousness—“red” 
and “white.” Red un- 
consciousness may be 
caused by sunstroke, fainting, or bleeding, and white 
by heat exhaustion, apoplexy, or drunkenness. If the 
victim is unconscious, look for wounds and bleed- 
ing, which must be checked. Then remember “if 
face is white, head down is right,” and “if face is 
red, prop up the head.” 

To restore normal temperature 
in white unconsciousness, keep 
the victim warm, and in red un- 
consciousness, get him to a cool 
place and apply wet, cool cloths. 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia is 
a good stimulant, but do not try 
to make an unconscious person 
drink a liquid stimulant. 


\ 
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Meetin’ Time Now that club meetings are 

° getting under way regular- 
Again ly again, you'll want to 
brush up on parliamentary 
procedure. Not only does it help handle the meeting 
more efficiently, but is a miniature example of how 
our democratic system of government works. 

On pages 14 to 18 in The Community Handbook 
you'll find a detailed outline of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and on 18 to 21 the duties of each officer— 
president, vice president, treasurer, reporter, and 
recreation leaders. 

One of our readers, Mrs, Leonard Gee, Christian 
County, Ky., wrote us the other day: “I ordered a 
Community Handbook from you last year and have 
used it lots; I have found it very helpful.” 





You'll find your questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each 
or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office mearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birrningham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you 


















































With a smile and a man’s job, this young lady is 
one of thousands helping out on the farm front. 


—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


Here are three proverbs—all in 
one, Can you straighten them out? 

The best honesty saves time in a 
A rolling stitch, gathers nine; a moss 
is no stone policy. 

Now that you have worked that one, here are 
three more sayings—still mixed up, and a little 
harder: 

A bird friend shines indeed in the hay make, 
while the hand is in; the need is two worth a sun 
friend in a bush. 

ANSWERS: Honesty is the best policy. A stitch 
in time saves nine. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. Make hay while 
the sun shines. 


Her Hobby Is 
Doll-Making 


Brain 
Twisters 


Making dolls and other fig- 
ures from peanuts and wal- 
nuts is the hobby of Daisy 
Welch, who writes us: “I 
began making the peanut dolls first. They have 
peanuts for the head and body, match sticks for 
the legs, wire covered with tissue papers for the 
arms, and rope for the hair. They are easy to make 
and lots of fun. At first I made them just because I 
enjoyed it, but now I have been earning all my own 
money selling dolls to doll collectors. 

“My walnut dolls have a walnut for the head 
and one for the body. All of my dolls stand alone 
and they are much more lifelike than ordinary dolls. 
Everything that I make is entirely my own idea. 

“My dolls have been ex- 
hibited in many cities and 
in New York City many 
times, and I have won many 
prizes for them. I won first 
prize at the American doll 
show in New York two 
years ago. 

“Among the different 
things I have made from 
peanuts besides the families 
of men, women, boys, and 
girls, are Indians, Dutch 
boys and girls, Chinese 





Daisy sent us several pic- 
tures of dolls she has made, 
but we liked best this one 
of the lively peanut trio. 







dolls, brides and grooms, a complete 
peanut orchestra, Snow White and the 
seven dwarfs, a Red Cross. nurse, and 
Uncle Sam. The animals I have made out 
of peanuts are hens, roosters, dogs, cats, 
turkeys, ducks, donkeys, and reindeer,” 
Daisy is an invalid and says the 
greatest pleasure she has is in her hob. 
by. Besides earning all her own money, 
she helps her mother, as her father is 
dead. Perhaps you would like to make 
some peanut and walnut dolls, too. » 





Nature Land— Cet ovt your 


pa notebook and 
in October pencil this fine 


October after. 
noon and come along with me. Sud- 
denly, we find ourselves all covered with 
cockleburs and sticktights. “Got ‘em 
back yonder in that thicket,” you com- 
plain, as we sit down on a rock to pick 
the troublesome things from our clothes, 
Disgustedly, we hurl the cockleburs and 
sticktights in every direction. 

“Look at Bossie’s tail!” you shout. 
“A perfect mass of cockleburs!” The 
cow switches her tail. Cockleburs fly, 
one landing near our feet. 

Fact is Nature is simply 
making man and beast plant 
her seed for her. But she also 
forces the wind to perform a 
S similar service. See that fluffy 

parachute passing by? You 

grab it. A seed is attached—a 
milkweed seed. You release 
it and it floats away on the 
breeze, seed downward. We 
find many winged and para. 
chuted seeds, including the 
dandelion, sweet gum, catalpa, 
locust—all equipped for wind 
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A) 
Look at os 
Bossie’s tall 


sycamore, birch, 
distribution. 

The forest is a blazing riot of color. Weeks ago, 
chemical changes began to occur in those leaves. 
The pulpy green was drawn back into the twig buds 
and color fluids replaced it in the leaf cells. We 
make drawings of many leaves, noting kind, where 
found, the fall-time color, and other information. 


We’ve heard strange bird calls, seen several birds 
we didn’t know. We find several cocoons and egg 
clusters of insects which we shall carefully keep un- 
til next spring. They'll give forth living creatures 
then, and we'll want to meet them. 

Darkness falls before we reach home, and we 
notice a lone white star in the south. It’s Fomalhaut, 
in the constellation Piscis Australia. We're a little 
tired, but our October hike has amused us a lot and 


enriched our notebook. 
Herbert Wendell Austin. 
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: SUN is just over the ridge. Breakfast is 
just under the belt. The farmer and his 
helpers sample the breeze as they stand on the 
back steps, and the farmer says: 

“I’ve got to go into town this morning and 
I'll be gone a while. Meantime, Emily, you and 
Ruth might as well start in on the south forty.” 

Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? For Emily 
and Ruth are Tractorettes ... and they know 
their stuff. They’ll check their tractors for fuel 
and lubrication. They’ll make those minor 
engine adjustments they noted mentally last 
night. They’ll roll out early and do a first class 
job of field work, straight down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 
A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or woman 
who wants to help win the battle of the 
land, to help provide Food for Freedom. She 
is the farm model of the girl 


Women Join the Feld Artillery 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of ““TRACTORETTES” 


Late last winter International Harvester deal- 
ers began to train this summer’s Tractorettes. 
The dealers provided classrooms, instructors, 
and machines. The Harvester company fur- 
nished teaching manuals, slide films, mechan- 
ical diagrams, and service charts. The girls 
themselves were required to bring only two 
things—an earnest willingness to work and a 
complete disregard for grease under the fin- 
gernails or oil smudges on the nose. 

They studied motors and transmissions, 
cooling systems, and ignition. They wanted 
to know about service care. They learned to 
drive tractors. They learned to attach the major 
farm implements that are used with tractors. 
And they were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 


Today, on their family farms or elsewhere, 
thousands of “graduates” of 





who is driving an ambulance 
of running a turret lathe in 
the city. Like her city sisters, 
she has had the benefit of 
special training. 





» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


these emergency schools are 
doing a real job for victory. 
Tractorettes are working to 
provide the food that is a 





vital weapon in the war that 








America wages to preserve the free way of 
life. They are doing the farm work that used 
to be done by the boys who now are flying 
bombers or riding the slippery, slanting decks 
of a destroyer. 

Their Tractorette training cost them noth- 
ing, except the energy and intelligence which 
they put into it. The company conceived and 
launched the program. Its financial costs are 
shouldered by both the Harvester dealers and 
the company. 


This fall and winter Tractorette training 
courses will be broadened to meet new needs 
as they arise. Thousands of new girls will take 
the course and join the “women’s field artil- 
lery” next spring, fit and ready for the every- 
year battle of the land. Until Victory is won, 
Tractorette training will continue to be oneof 
the important extra services gladly rendered 
by Harvester dealers, as typical American busi- 
nessmen, to the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


> 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 
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How to make your 


FLASHLIGHTS 
and BATTERIES 


LAST LONGER 


These Wartime Suggestions 
have been Reviewed and Passed by the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Civilian Defense 










®wnen STARTING A TRIP, don’t 
toss your flashlight loaded into your 
suitcase, haversack or toolbox. Un- 
screw, of remove batteries—then 
switch can’t “catch” and waste the 
batteries. 


® vont USE FLASHLIGHT CON- 
TINUOUSLY. Snap it on when you 
need to see—then snap it off. Need- 
less use of flashlight merely wastes 
“juice.” 





















9 KEEP FLASHLIGHT OUT OF CHIL- 
DREN’S REACH. It is not a toy—but a 
tool for your convenience and 
safety. Know where it is at all times 
—so you can put your hand on it 
quickly when you need it. 


4 | DON’T THROW AWAY A BRO- 
KEN FLASHLIGHT until you’re sure 
it can’t be fixed. Minor repairs can 
quickly be made, lens or bulb may 
be replaced. 
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BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 


Fresh batteries last longer. Depen- 
dable “Eveready” fresh DATED bat- 
teries will give long life and relia- 
ble service. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





The word ‘“‘Eveready”’ is a registered trade- 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


5) DON’T “HOARD” BATTERIES— 
keep one extra set for each flash- 
light in case of long-continued use. 
Others want and need batteries too. 
Do your share in conserving the 
nation’s battery supply. 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 
Look for the DATE-LINE 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 












UR small plot of 

God’s earth. gives 
ample proof of what 
damage the so-called 
civilized man can do in 
a very few years. In the 
56 years that have passed 
since this place was vir- 
gin forest, the balance 


_ of nature has been near- 


ly irreparably disturbed. If we, the 
youth of America, are to maintain 
the high standard of living that has 
been typical of our nation, we must 
put our heads together and adopt 
sound conservation measures to pre- 
serve our soil, our forests, and animal 
life. Charles D. Brock, 

Garland County, Ark. 


I AM determined to do my bit to 
produce enough food for our family 
and probably a little to pass on to 
others. I think farmers in the fur- 
rows are as important as soldiers in 
the trenches. In the field I feel sat- 
isfied that I am doing something for 
my country. Fillmore Griffin, 

Halifax County, Va. 


FOR MY share toward victory I 
am going to get some seed to plant 
and some chicks to raise. I will sell 
the eggs and buy things I really need, 
keeping enough to get a start next 
year. I hope the eggs will help in de- 
fense. Alma Grace Sanders, 

Neshoba County, Miss. 


IN MY war effort I asked my 
father to let me have four acres of 
land to raise feed. Then I bought 
two pigs for pork. One acre will be 
planted to corn for pig feed. On the 
other three I will sow oats and les- 
pedeza for my shorthorn steer, and 
the 100 baby chicks, which I will 
raise for layers. They will help 
Uncle Sam’s egg production. 

A. Lee Mitchell, Jr., 
Pittsylvania County, Va. 


IN A “live-at-home” program 
worked out by my father and me, I 
have started a savings with which I 
plan to attend agricultural college. 
I have raised and sold hogs and cows 
over a number of years. I also raised 
the feed for them, and most of them 
have won prizes at 4-H club exhibits. 

Ernest Koone, Jr., 
Harris County, Ga. 


ANDREW Jackson and his army 
marched through our farm on their 
way to New Orleans where they de- 
feated the English. Near one of our 
springs is carved: Andrew Jackson, 
Dec. 8, 1814. Along a 
path running through 


























Letter Corner 


—-U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe, 


THIS WAR has taken our boys 
from every state, to all parts of the 
earth, and many never get to come 
home. Our job is to take home to 
them wherever they are. The first 
step toward this is to support the 
USO. Little we know that every 


penny we give might cheer some’ 


lonely boy far from home. 
Mildred Morgan, 
Wise County, Tex. 


AS YOUNG Americans we 
should do our share in helping to 
win this war. Victory means more 
to us than to our parents, because 
the final results will be either a 
brighter and more hopeful future for 
us, or one that is full of misery and 
despair for us and our descendants, 

Lilas Rebecca Neal, 
McDowell County, N.C. 


TO GET money to buy War 
Stamps, I sold six frying chickens, 
$8.50 worth of pole beans, and some 
flower cuttings. I hope as long as I 
am able and as long as the war lasts, 
I can keep on buying Bonds and 
Stamps. It is such pleasure to see 
the book fill up with stamps so quick- 
ly. Bettye Jane Love, 

Calhoun County, Ala. 


IT WAS at 4-H club project meet- 
ings that I learned to sew, cook, can, 
and the correct method of washing 
dishes and setting the table. We 
studied flower arrangements, the cor- 
rect menus for different meals, re- 
finishing furniture, room improve- 
ment, and home beautification. _ 

Margaret Campbell, 
Logan County, Ky. 


LEARNING to speak well is the 
keynote to success and accomplish- 
ment. Good impressions are ma 
with good English. Everyone loves 
to hear words of one who knows 
what to say and how to say it 
Good English brings more under- 
standing than any other one thing. 

Willene Kendall, 
Henry County, Ténte 










our farm are 314 graves. 
Elsie Ruth Windham, 
Washington Parish, La. 


This striking drawing of 
Winston Churchill wins 
$2.50 in War Stamps 
for Barbara Stockton, 
Greene County, Tenn. 
William B._ Boyette, 
Duplin County, N. C., 
wins $1 in War Stamps 
for his “Lookout.” 
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4-H’ers “All Out” 
for Victory 





“Three little sisters” from Texas, May, Bobbie 
Nell, and Doris Mears, are doing much of the 
farm work. Their 4-H “victory garden” is typical. 


Better dairy cattle 
being raised by 
4-H’ers are symbol- 
ized by this Tennes- 
see Grand Champion 
Jersey, who has her 
picture taken with 
Dairy Queen Mildred 
McIntosh of Obion 
County, Tenn. 


These North Carolina 
4-H boys line up their 
choice calves, aiding 
in food production 
through their baby 
beef projects. 


SEIBERLING 
TRUCK TIRES 


— protect against internal heat 
—conserve rubber for Victory! 


@ Let’s face the facts! By standardizing speci- 
fications for all tire manufacturers in order to 
conserve rubber, governmental regulation has 
made most wartime truck tires just about as 
much alike as the teeth on a gear. But, because 
the famous Seiberling Heat-Vents save rubber, 
they have been retained as an exclusive feature 
of the Seiberling wartime truck tire. 


What does Heat-Venting do for you? Plenty! 


The vents in the shoulders of your Seiberling tire 
expel dangerous internal heat—the same heat 
that causes more tire failures than all other factors 
combined. Today, this extra protection is more 
important than ever, for a/l wartime truck tires 
contain less crude rubber and more reclaim—are 
far less resistant to internal heat. 


With your next ration certificate get the truck 
tire that Jasts longer because it runs cooler. Buy 
Seiberling Heat-Vented Truck Tires! 


Two De Kalb County, Ala., 4-H 
youngsters do their part at the 
booth which has been set up 
in their school. A large part 
of the money coming from va- 
rious 4-H projects is going 
into War Stamps and Bonds. 


“Paint for morale” says Kay Smith, 
Mississippi 4-H’er, as she gives a 
paint demonstration at a meeting. 


In a joint meeting of the boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H clubs, these Texas young 
folks are planning their next scrap 
collection campaign together. 


IN YOUR TRADING CENTER, 


let the Independent Seiberling Distributor advise and help 
you in obtaining your tire ration certificate, and show you 
how to add as much as 40% to the life of your tires. 


Pex et Save P ” 
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BiG BEN 


SALUTES THE FARM FRONT 
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Topay the whole world is de- 
pending on the American farmer. 
Right oow he’s fighting to win the 
war by turning out the biggest farm 
crop in history. And he’s doing his 
job cheerfully, with a shortage of 
manpower and machinery! 

Big Ben can appreciate reliability 
because he’s a dependable fellow 
himself, as millions of farmers know. 
And if you find it difficult to buy 
Big Ben remember that Westclox 
craftsmen, too, are doing their share 
to win the war. 

If you are lucky enough to own a 
Big Ben now, take good care of it and 
the chances are that this faithful clock 
will see you through the duration. 


WESTCLOX’ 


bind WESTCLOX, Division of General Time 
/@\, lostruments Corp., La Salle - Peru, Ill. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are al) proud to cali America “our country,” 
and rightfully so. Let’s make it more truly our 
country by investing our money in its future. 
The way to do this is to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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History Takes a Trip “Along Nature’s Trails” 


By H. O. COFFEY 


California is located?” 

“No, sir, 
fornia.” 

“That’s exactly right, and, along 
with Mexico, Uncle Sam isn’t forget- 
ting that the Japs might remember 
the place to our sorrow. Baja is 
Mexican or Spanish for lower, and 
the capital is La Paz. These two 
little words in a recent news item 
reminded me of a story in which 
Mother Nature played just about 
every part—a story that goes back 
238 years when privateers were roam- 
ing the seas.” 

“Pirates, Grandpa?” 

“Not at all, Jim. Privateers were 
privately owned vessels, armed for 
cruising against commerce or enemy 
warships. In 1704, Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a seafaring Scot, was one of 
the crew of a privateer. Disputing 
with the vessel’s captain, he asked to 
be put ashore—with only his chest 
of belongings—on the Juan Fernan 
des Islands, about 425 miles west ot 
Valparaiso, Chile.” 

“What sort of people lived there, 


tps do you know where Baja 


unless it’s Lower Cali- 


was on his own but proved to be 
quite resourceful. Looking for food, 
he discovered fish, fowl, goats, and 
many edible plants. From wood of 
the pimento-tree—also known as all- 


“No people at all, my boy. Selkirk 


spice—he built two huts and covered 
them with long grass, much like our 
oats. Pimento-wood was also used 
for fuel and candles. The smaller 
hut was for cooking and storage, and 
the larger, for bedroom and chapel. 
Daily Selkirk kept up the simple but 
beautiful family worship of child- 
hood days—thanking the Almighty 
for care and Mother Nature’s gifts, 
always speaking aloud to hear his 
own voice and to retain the power 
of speech. 

“On Jan. 31, 1709—four years and 
four months after that September day 
in 1704 — Selkirk was rescued by 
another privateer from England 
which stopped at La Paz to hide and 
wait for an enemy ship. Selkirk 
died in 1723—as he wished, at sea.” 


“Gosh, Grandpa, I don’t see how 
he stood living’ by himself so long!” 


“It wasn’t easy. But do you recog- 
nize in Selkirk the prototype or like- 
ness of the adventures of a man of 
whom most every boy has read?” 

“Not right off, sir.” 

“Well, Jim, Alexander Skelkirk 
was Daniel Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe.” . 

“T sure ought to have guessed. But 
what about his man Friday?” 

“Brother Defoe just put Friday in 
for company, I guess. Selkirk had 
no companion.” 


“Let’s Go, Girls!”—And They Did 


A Great Coach in Our Series, “What It Takes” 


THE very essence 
of the man and 
his life from the 
time his mother 
brought him, a 
tiny, tow-headed, 
five-year-old na- 
tive of Vos, Nor- 
way, to settle in Chicago, was one of 
continuous drama. The manner in 
which he met the hardships of a 
none - too-easy childhood, through 
high school and university educa- 
tion, measured up to just about every 
requirement for an American “suc- 
cess” story. 

And yet, there was nothing cut- 
and-dried in the immigrant lad’s 
methods, either as an undergraduate 
student and athlete, or later as one 
of the nation’s “greatest” as a foot- 
ball coach. 

. Of such was -Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame University, whose life 
was snuffed out in a plane crash in 
a Kansas cornfield in March 1931. 





He left behind a fine, ever-human 
philosophy that is still a source of 
inspiration to young and old alike. 

Though he excelled as a coach, 
Rockne was far more than that. He 
gave the boys who came under his 
influence and training a lasting set of 
rules for good living and good citi- 
zenship. “Do one thing at a time,” 
he advised, “and do it right. Play 
the game clean in life just as you are 
to do it in football. Keep your head 
up. Never quit. Don’t forget, ever, 
that you can look good even while 
losing. If you have to-lose, do it with 
your chin up.” In addition to physi- 
cal prowess, Rockne demanded a 
sense of humor and “to like what 
you're doing.” 

Rockne wasted few words. One of 
his greatest and shortest pep talks to 
his team, on the short end of the score 
at half time, was: “Let’s go, girls!” 
The “Fighting Irish” won. 

Knute Rockne must 
“what it takes!” 
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They put pounds and pounds of pull 
on the seams—test the fabric against 
whirring abrasion machines — wash 
it and maul if without mercy — only 
then certify it ““O.K.’’ One reason is 
“ELEPHANT HIDE’’ DENIM 

the only denim made by an overall 
company just for overalls! There isn't 
another fabric like it! Another thing, 
Crown-Headlight Overalls 

FIT YOU BETTER 
No matter how big you are, you'll get 
a good, comfortable fit and they stay 
the right size, too, because they're 
Sanforized-Shrunk. *Ask for Crownor 
Headlight and look for the U. S. Test- 
ing Certificate right on the overalls. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN <- 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS “Xr 


MADE 


Crown-Headlight * Cincinnoti, Ohio 














Next time you need calomel take 


Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 











Return coupon with FIREWORKS order 
FRIENDS and get big 35¢ Box of SALUTES FREE 


SEs | SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 
122 MAIN ST., POLK, OHIO: 








AUTOMATIC CURRYING | 
& DIPPING MACHINE’ 


Stock free of insect pests make better 
gains. Saves feed. Saves fence re 
pairs. Stocks will use it all hours 
of the day to free themselves of 
such pests as lice, flies, grubs. 
itch mange and seab. It will pay 
for itself in the feeding of one 
load of cattle. 
Write for Free Folder 


AUTOMATIC CURRYING & 
OIPPING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. P. Nebraska 
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Jo Relieve 
Misery of 































Genuine marble of granite. Beautiful designs. 
Name and verse FREE. Footstone FREE. Money 
back guarantee. Freight pard. Old reliable 
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*Wings for the Eagle—A melo- 
drama about workers in a great airplane 
factory. Ann Sheridan, Dennis Moryan 
(Over 16.) 


*A Yank at Eton— Mickey Rooney 
as an American boy with an English step- 
father. He doesn’t want to go to Eton but 
learns to like it. Excellent comedy 
(Family.) 

*Holiday Inn— An A-1 musical with 
Irving Berlin tunes, Fred Astaire dancing, 
Bing Crosby singing. Don’t miss _ it. 
(Family.) 

*Wake Island—Thrilling dramatiza- 
ton which will fill every American with 
pride. Brian Donlevy, Rebert Preston 
(Family.) 

*The Talk of the Town— Sparkling 
comedy, with Ronald Coleman as dean ot 
a law school who learns some practical law 
from Jean Arthur and Cary Grant. (Over 


16.) 


*Somewhere Ill Find You— Plen- 
ty of action and romance in a tale of three 
war correspondents (Clark Gable, Lana 
Turner, Robert Sterling) in Indo-China and 
the Philippines. ( Adult.) 


*Bambi—A full-length Disney cartoon 
in color—and his best yet—the life history 
of a deer and forest friends. ( Family.) 


*The Major and the Minor—<Ginger 
Rogers in a dilemma passes herself off as a 
12-year-old yirl, is befriended by Ray Mil- 
land, and learns about military schools. 
Delightful. (Over 16.) 


Pardon My Sarong— A good Abbott 
and Costello comedy. ( Family.) 


Beyond the Blue Horizon—Doro- 
thy Lamour as a jungle girl, first in New 
York and then back among the pet tigers, 
mad elephants, and mischievous monkeys. 
(Family.) 


Joan of Ozark—Joe FE. Brown and 
Judy Canova get themselves mixed up in 
acomedy spy plot. ( Family.) 


Footlight Serenade—Victor Mature 
and Betty Grable in a fast-moving musical 
(Over 16.) 

Desperate Journey—A gripping 
melodrama showing how five RAF flyers 


shot down in Germany outwit the Gestapo. 
Errol Flynn. (Over 16.) 


They All Kissed the Bride— Joan 


A study in glamor—that’s Lana 

Turner, whose latest picture is 

“Somewhere [ll Find You.” 
—Courtesy MGM Studios. 


Crawford as a frigid business woman who 
learns how to live, love, and have a good 
time, with Melvyn Douglas as_ teacher 
( Adult.) 


* Unusually popular films. 


Also Recommended— Family : 
*Yankee Doodle, *Tales of Manhattan. 
*Pied Piper, The Bashful Bachelor. 
Born to Sing, Butch Minds the Ba- 
by, *Captains of the Clouds, *Court- 
ship of Andy Hardy, The Fleet’s In, *The 
Gold Rush, *How Green Was My Valley, 
*Jungle Book, Miss Annie Rooney, *Mrs. 
Miniver, *My Favorite Spy, *My Gal Sal, 
*Rio Rita, Ship Ahoy, Son of Fury. Over 16: 
Crossroads, Eagle Squadron, Gay Sisters. 
Great Man’s Lady, I Married an Angel, The 
Invaders, *Joe Smith, American, *Magnifi- 
cent Dope, Male Animal, Mister V, *Reap 
the Wild Wind, The Spoilers, *Saboteur, 
Suicide Squadron, Ten Gentlemen From 
West Point, *Take a Letter, Darling, Tar 
zan’s New York Adventure, To the Shores 
of Tripoli, Tuttles of Tahiti, Wife Takes a 
Flyer, Wings for the Eagle. Adult: Her 
Cardboard Lover, *Juke Girl, *King’s Row, 
*Magnificent Ambersons, Moontide, Roxie 
Hart, *This Above All, *This Gun for Hire 
*Tortilla Flat. 


* An outstanding film. 


He Got Them to Sign 


INNER in the national Elsie- 

Victory contest, Robert Hous- 
ton, Jr., Lee Courty, Miss., F.F.A. 
and 4-H club boy, secured the 
signatures of 18,208 dairymen and 
businessmen as sponsors. Robert won 
the Selective Registered Jersey sire, 
Victory Son of Elsie. He organized 
71 vocational agricultural depart- 
ments in Mississippi, and arranged 
for speakers to visit all Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and Chamber of Com- 


merce clubs. 








back.” Let’s go! 


-O ATROoP _ 


We Offer Scouting 


IT IS already known that farm boys 
want to be scouts. Well, all of you fel- 
lows can have Scouting through one of 
these 
Neighborhood Patrol, or Lone Scouting. 
Are there eight or more boys interested? 
Do they live close enough together to 
carry on normal Troop activities? If 
so, the Troop is the thing. If commu- 
nity is small, start with Neighborhood 
Patrol. And last, you may find the 
Lone Scout plan best—a plan that starts a boy and a man along the 
Scouting Trail together. The chances are this pair may interest other 
boys and soon there may be enough for a Neighborhood Patrol or even 
a Troop. Use the blank below or write us your wishes. We'll pass 
them on to “Headquarters.” You'll get action in a hurry, too. The 
Progressive Farmer “Scout Skipper” is expecting you to “write right 


- Please send me complete information for membership in— 
OO A PATROL 


for Farm Boys 


three organizations—Troop, 


© LONE SCOUTING 











By Put a check mark by the organization you are interested in, paste on a post 
~ $atd, and mail to Scout Skipper, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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"SAFETY- FILL” 
BATTERIES 


-have the power 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY «© CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 







This rugged new Willard packs 
the power and stamina needed 
even for commercial service, 
yet it’s small enough to fit the 
battery cradle in most passenger 
cars! Heavy plates, dual insula- 
tion and “Safety-Fill” construc- 
tion keep it powerful longer. If 
you use your truck constantly or 
have a passenger car in heavy 
service, buy a Willard CDI when 
you need a new battery. 


¢ * * 
For Special Service 


@ This unique battery provides 
dependable power for railway 
signals, marine beacons, isolated 
highway signols and many spe- 
cial applications. Made exclu- 
sively by Willard, its outstanding 
characteristic is almost complete 
freedom from self-discharge. 





Flere’ a | 
gmous Willard 















to carry on! 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS | 


BACK A COUPLE O PLUGS...AH FIGGERED THE 
DERN FOOL WOULD KNOW AH MEANT AuTo-Lites/ 


STOP POWER LOSS 


Today it's patriotic, and com- 
mon sense, to keep engines 
giving like-new ‘performance, 
and for one thing, that means 
spark plugs must operate effi- 
ciently. To help farmers quickly 
spot gas and power-wasting 
plugs, Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealers offer ‘‘Plug-Chek,” a 
new Spark Plug Inspection Serv- 
ice. Actual tests by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 
show ‘'Plug-Chek’’ Inspection 
Service helps increase gas mile- 
age as much as 12 per cent! 
Often cleaning and regapping 
present plugs will do the job. 
Ask for a ‘'Plug-Chek” today. 


igo] Jolene). ile) 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


IN SPARK’WEARY ENGINES 


Spark Plug 
Instruction 
Book 


helps you locate cause of 
spark plug ills—tells what to 
do to restore gas econdmy, 
get “like-new” performance 
from spark-weary engines. 
Write today for your free copy. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


Merchandising Division 


* 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUC- 
ING FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 




















HERE’S ONE 
USER’S OPINION 





oe copy of 


“It’s the best book of its kind that I have 
seen, and the most reasonable in price,” 
says Mrs. S. L. Carter. “One of your edi 
tors at a Master Farmer meeting gave a 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


useful information. 


to our home demonstration agent, 
and it has really been a help to our 
local home demonstration club.” 
The Community Handbook’s 28% 
pages contain sections on songs, 
games, parties, plays, camping, first 
aid, club programs, and various other 


Send today for 
your copy. The price is only 25 cents 
(20 cents in lots of 10 or more). 


COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh Birmingham Memphis Dallas 

















Georgia 
F.F.A. 


Leaders 


These officers of the 
F.F.A. were responsi- 
ble for keeping their 
state convention 
moving. Left to right 
they are Vice Presi- 
dent Clyde Fulford, 
Secretary Bill Sprad- 
lin, Treasurer Dan- 
iel Hulsey, and Presi- 
dent Joseph Hood. 


TATE supervisor of agricultural 
education and F.F.A. executive 
secretary, T. G. Walters, reports 
Georgia’s young farmers have pur- 
chased more than $40,000 worth of 
War Bonds and Stamps, collected 3,- 
810,407 pounds of metal, 73,139 
pounds of rubber, 241,501 pounds of 
paper, 11,714 pounds of burlap bags, 
and 7,860 pounds of rags. 
“The world today has four great 
hungers and youngsters with your 
spirit will take care of those,” Robert 
Strickland, Atlanta banker, told the 
representatives of the 342 Georgia 
F.F.A. chapters who attended the an- 
nual convention. “A real hunger for 
food is the first responsibility. The 
other hungers are for leadership, 
knowledge, and character. The world 
today is just a big, dry sponge ready 
to soak up youthful and unselfish 
leadership as typified by members of 











this organization. You boys will re. 
store agricultural supremacy to 
Georgia, but you will have more to 
do than members in some _ other 
states. Yet with your spirit, leader. 
ship, and knowledge you can and 
will make Georgia truly a Garden 
of Eden.” . 

Other inspirational speakers dur- 
ing the week’s session were Dr. M. 
D. Collins, state superintendent of 
schools; M. D. Mobley, state director 
of vocational education; Dean Paul 
W. Chapman, of the State College of 
Agriculture, and Ralph McGill, ex- 
ecutive editor of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, who was presented with an 
honorary “American Farmer De. 
gree” on behalf of the national asso- 
ciation. He was one of three men 
in the nation to be selected for this 
signal honor. Luke Greene, State 

Department of Education, 


Alabama Chapters Go Forward 


LABAMA’S 206 F.F.A. chap- 
ters, during a six-months period, 
collected sufficient scrap iron for 
making enough 100-pound bombs to 
drop three every hour of every day 
for three years, enough scrap rubber 
for use in the making of 22% heavy 
bombers, and enough waste paper to 
produce 139,500 shell containers or to 
produce 4,371,000 boxes for .30 cali- 
ber ammunition. So reports R. E. 
Cammack, state adviser. 

Combined totals on contributions 
through the various drives during the 
six months amounted to 2,039,595 
pounds of scrap iron, 369,953 pounds 
of scrap rubber, and 187,517 pounds 
of waste paper. Funds from the 
sale of the scrap and from other sav- 
ings have been invested in $20,133.95 
worth of War Bonds and Stamps. 

During the same time the boys 
were collecting vital materials, they 
sponsored repair and maintenance 
programs increasing the value of ma- 
chinery of Alabama farms by $36,- 
412.80. With 8,923 boys taking part 


in this project, 11,976 pieces of equip. 
ment were serviced. 

With 4,524 acres of land planted 
to Victory Gardens, the Future 
Farmers are rounding out their con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


THE WEST Point F.F.A. chapter 
of Cullman County, Ala., did not 
make a tour this summer but pur- 
chased War Bonds with the money 
ordinarily used to make a tour. 

In raising money to purchase the 
War Bonds, the F.F.A. members co- 
operatively raised and sold 2,415 
broilers to a local cafe; raised two 
litters of pigs and fattened four hogs 
at the school, and collected 3,871 
pounds of scrap, aluminum, etc. 

This chapter will continue a pro 
gram of this nature. What money 
they clear will be converted into War 
Bonds and Stamps. This example is 
a challenge to any organization com- 
posed of boys who are too young t 
enlist in the Services. 

A. L. Morrison, Assistant 
State Advise. 








Look / 


For fun and work, here are our Young Southernets 
leaflets that are just what you’ve been wanting. Check 


leaflets desired, fill in the coupon, and mail with postagt 
for each one to Young Southerners Department, 


Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(1 Making Victory Bookends 
(0 Riddles and Puzzles 

(1 Hallowe’en Party 

( Games for All Occasions 
( Making a Model Glider 


O How to Play Tether Ternis 

(1 What Your Club Can Do Toward 
Victory 

(1 Make Your Own Jewelry 

© Campaign for _ Selling War 
Stamps and Bonds 





Name 





Town 








State........cesceeertt @ 
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We Must Have 
Grain Crops 
for Grazing 


GRONOMIST Vin- 
cent Sauchelli calls our 
attention to a recent article 
in Commercial Fertilizér by 
Chester F. Hockley of Balti- 


more. We were struck with 








will He grass is rich in vitamins and 

acy to minerals. It_ has, on the ’ 
mort A average, 23 times as much vitamin 
© oie A as carrots, 22 times as much vita- 
leadiee min B2 as lettuce, 14 times as much 
an vitamin C as tomatoes and various 
Garda citrus fruits. 

No wonder grass is so important 
ors dur- in the life of a calf, a colt, or a pig. 
Dr. M. No wonder the milk flow doubled 
dent of when our friend in South Arkansas 
director turned his cows into the field of 
an Paul young Sudan grass. No wonder we 
llege of find farmers everywhere sowing oats, 
Gill, ex- tye, barley, wheat, and ryegrass for 
ta Con- fall, winter, and spring grazing. No 
with an wonder we've heard so much about 
rer De- increased egg pro- 
nal asso- duction wher. grain 
ree men was sowed for the 
for this hens to graze on or 
ne, State oats were sprouted 
lucation, for them to feed on. 

Vitamins for vim 

and vigor, ian == 

for increased growth, vitamins for 

of equip. conditioning, vitamins for full utili- 
zation of the other feeds given — 

planted that’s only a part of the value that 

Future lies in an ample supply of green 

heir con- grazing in fall, winter and spring. 
And when grazed with judgment, 

_ chapter most of these crops come right along 


did not and also make a fine crop of grain or 
seed for feeding or planting purposes. 


but pur- 

. oa “All grass is not 
-hase the All Grass Is grass,” we stated 
nbers co- Not Grass with considerable 
Id 2,415 emphasis in a talk 
ised two to the Tate County: Farm Bureau, 
our hogs Miss., recently. We had in mind the 


ed 3,871 grass in Florida that produced noth- 
} ing but sick cattle until the land was 


~ pro- fertilized with copper sulphate and a 
it money little cobalt. We had in mind the 


into War spinach in the Kentucky experiments 
that contained no vitamins because 


cample is ( no 
coal the soil on which it grew contained 
young 10 litle or no ma nganese. We _ had 


in mind the phosphorus-rich clover 
Assistélh that grew on phosphorus-rich soil 
in Tennessee and made calves grow 


Cf. 

Adm twice as fast as did the phosphorus- 
—— poor clover grown on_phosphorus- 
thes poor land. 

,. Check “That’s just exactly what’s been 

h postage troubling me,” interrupted a friend 
ent, The #  mthe audience. “Since I took over 


that old worn farm, my mule colts 

; Just won’t develop the size they used 
— fo when I was raising them on rich 
bottom land pasture. They get 

plenty of grass and lespedeza but 
hey just don’t grow out and tnake as 
8 mules as I used to get. I’ll bet you 
ts just the trouble. The land 
Snt got it in it, the grass and les- 
haven’t got it in them, and 





ry 
ng War 
















How To Make Livestock Pay 





the statement: “Very tender By W. C. LASSETTER 


naturally the mule colts can’t get it.” 

And that reminded us of the 
Georgia Experiment Station tests 
where they found the best way to 
feed minerals to growing colts was 
to fertilize the soil and thus make 
richer grass available to faster-grow- 
ing colts. We are learning mighty 
fast that we must fertilize our pas- 
tures not alone to grow more feed but 
to grow better feed. 

“Some people tell me that lespe- 
deza doesn’t grow any higher where 
you put basic slag than where you 
don’t,” said Master Farmer Roach 
Rogers of Louisiana. “I found out 
why. The cows won’t let it grow any 
higher. That’s where they want to 
graze all the time. It must taste 
better or something.” 


Yes! Even the cows know the dif- 
ference. You might say the cows are 
willing to “walk a mile”: for lespe- 
deza enriched with lime and phos. 
phorus. 


It won't be long 
Hints on Hog now till mzny lo- 
Fattening cal papers will be- 

gin bragging on 
this or that farmer for producing a 
super-big “fattening hog’—400, 500, 
or 700 pounds. 

Really, however, such extra big 
hogs are nothing to brag about. They 
usually mean that the owner (1) has 
kept the hog too long (a good rule 
is, “No pig should ever celebrate a 
birthday”) and (2) by keeping it too 
long, the owner has produced pork 
at too great expense. In tests of 2,200 
pigs and hogs of various weights the 
pounds of required feed to produce 
100 pounds of gain varied as follows: 


Pounds of Feed 


Live weight, Required for 100 
pounds pounds gain 
15—50 293 
50—100.... 400 

100—150.... 437 
150—200.... 482 
200—250.... 498 
250—300 ... 511 
300—350 535 





Hogs very often do not receive the 
proper mineral elements. The fol- 
lowing good mixture should be kept 
before them at-all times. They w:!ll 
not eat too much of it: 

4 parts ground limestone by weight 

4 parts bonemeal by weight 

2 parts salt by weight 

To prevent oily flesh in hogs that 
have been fed largely on peanuts and 
soybeans, feed either corn or sweet 
potatoes for a few weeks before kill- 
ing. Sweet potatoes have been found 
just as good if not better for this 
purpose than corn. 
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Licking the labor shortage 















Farm labor has been scarce; will be scarcer next year. 

But chores have been done, crops planted and harvested, 
food for many nations taken from American soil. That means 
you worked longer and harder—and so did your equipment. 

_Even if you take excellent care of your farm machinery— 
excellent by pre-war standards—perhaps it needs an extra 
check-up to compensate for the extra work it’s done. 

When you make that “‘extra’”’ check, remember that pro- 
per lubrication is the most important single factor in 
better tractor performance and longer tractor life. 

Remember too, that GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL resists ex- 
treme heat, is a tough oil that stays ‘‘Full’’ between regular 
drains, is a quality oil ... yet is thriftily priced! 


Another team of essential Farm Aids 


1. GULFLEX WHEEL BEARING GREASE is cant for water-pump bearings and other 
the most advanced type, unusually re- equipment where a product of this type 
sistant toheat, deterioration,andbreak- _is needed. 
down. It is compounded to fit the rec- 
ommendations of America’s leading 





automotive and bearing engineers. Use 

it for ball and roller bearings, front HOW TO DO IT 
and rear car wheels, tractors, trucks, by R. J. S. Pigott 

and any other farm machinery that re- Gulf Research and Development Division 


quires this type of grease. 


2. GULFLEX WATERPROOF GREASE re- 
sists melting and emulsification at high 
temperatures in auto, truck, and trac- 
tor engines. It is an outstanding lubri- 














~ stele 


The oil level in the fuel injection 
pumps of Diesel engines should be 
checked whenever the engine crank- 
case oil level is checked and sufficient 
engine oil added to bring the oil to the 
proper level. The oil in the fuelinjection 
pump should likewise be changed when 
changing crankcase oil. Consult pages 
30 to 35 of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide 
for the correct oil for your tractor. 














FREE—60-Page Tractor Manual 


A complete, authoritative encyclopedia 
with hundreds of tips like the above 
on tractor operation and maintenance. 
Written in non-technical language by 
Gulf’s tractor experts and lubrication 
engineers, it should cost at least a dollar 
if it were for sale. But it’s absolutely 
Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at free to tractor operators. Send a post- 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf distrib- ; : P 

= uting plants. Gulfspray, card to Gulf Farm Aids, Room 3800, 
Gulf Li kS ,» and os: as . 
Ps eh Gut dudes “er Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for your 


home and farm areseld at copy. Be sure to state type or types of 
Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, variety tractors you operate. 


stores. ..at milk gathering 


stations,andby feedstores. OIL 1S AMMUNITION ¢ USE IT WISELY 
TUNE IN—‘“‘We, the People” !— Sunday Night at 7:30 Eastern War Time—Columbia Network 
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—requires every bus Greyhound can muster... every 


modern means of conserving rubber, fuel, vital materials! 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of 
transportation ... never has transportation responded so efficiently. 


Greyhound, carrying millions more passengers than ever in 
the past, is extending its facilities to the utmost, eliminating all 
unnecessary services, so that every essential traveler shall reach his 
destination promptly, without waste of precious time and money. 


There are few new buses to be had—there is great need for 
conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, 
every gallon of fuel must stretch farther and farther in service 
to men and women in uniform, war workers, farmers and all who 
must travel to help win this war. 


Greyhound could not successfully have carried the capacity 
loads of the past midsummer season without the good-natured 
cooperation of several million travelers. Our sincere thanks to every 
one of you! The biggest part of the job is still to come—and, 
together, we will keep these buses working full-time for Victory. 












How you can help Yourself and Your Country 
when taking war-time trips: 
®@ Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays—leaving week-ends 
for men in uniform and war workers. 

@ Take as little baggage as possible. 

@ Get trip information from Greyhound agent, in advance. 

@ Be at bus station early. Don't take unnecessary trips now. 

* Going Greyhound, it’s good to know you're using only a fraction 
as much rubber per mile as in driving your own car. 

















andl 
GREYHOUN D 














Po pedhane from the standpoint of 
FF sanitation, how should a home 
prepare for winter? 

Attention should be given to sew 
age and garbage disposal, water sup- 
plies, heating and ventilation. And 
as a matter of safe hygiene, every 
member of the family should be 
vaccinated against smallpox, typhoid 
fever, and tetanus, and in addition 
the children should be made immune 
against diphtherta. 


WHAT DO you have in mind in 
regard to effective sewage and gar- 
bage disposal? 

Privies at schools and homes 
should be cleaned and repaired and 
kept sanitary. If 
needed, new pits 
should be dug. A 
dirty and insanitary 
privy may spread 
typhoid and other 
bowel diseases, and ; 
if it can be reached Os 
only through mud and rain, it be- 
comes a chief cause for neglecting 
the calls of nature during the trying 
winter months. 

Stables, barns, and garbage piles 
should be cleaned. Incidentally, this 
will destroy many of the breeding 
places of flies and mosquitoes; and 
these pests should not be allowed to 
find winter quarters about the home 
or they will be on hand early next 
spring. In spite of all precautions, 
flies come in swarms on hot fall days, 
particularly in haying season. Use 
a good fly spray on porches, around 
doors, and under the eaves. Remem- 
ber that cases of typhoid and malaria 
occur in the late autumn; cleanliness 
about the home will prevent many 
such cases. 


WHY SHOULD special attention 
be given to the farm water supply 
in the autumn? 

I have already mentioned that 
typhoid occurs in the fall and win- 
ter months. Such cases are usually 
fly-borne or spread by polluted water. 
All wells and springs should be so 
constructed that the heavy rains and 
snows of winter will not cause the 
entrance of surface water. In the 
case of a well, the upper 4 or 5 feet 
should be lined with concrete so as 
to make sure that the water falling 
on the surface of the ground must be 
filtered through several feet of earth 
before passing into the well. 

Also, the cover should be of con- 
crete and raised at least a foot above 
the surface of the surrounding 
ground; and the water should be 
drawn by a pump instead of with a 








What to Do About 
Home Sanitation 


and Family Health 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


rope and bucket. Springs should 
have a wall of board or concrete built 
above them to prevent the access of 
surface water from higher: ground. 
A most important point is to make 
sure that no human beings are pollut- 
ing the area which may drain into the 
well or spring. This means, in par- 
ticular, that privies should be located 
so that their contents will always 
drain away from the spring or well. 


WHAT ADVICE have you in re- 
gard to the heating and ventilation 
of homes and schools? 

The most healthful temperature 
for living rooms during the daytime 
is about 68 degrees; while at night 
the more fresh air in the bedrooms, 
the better, if there is sufficient cover 
to keep the body warm. To be able to 
maintain an even temperature, the 
arrangements for heating the home 
and school must be in good repair; 
stoves and fireplaces, as-well as chim- 
neys and flues, should be inspected 
and cleaned and any needed repairs 
made promptly. 

An effective room ventilator can 
be made with a wide board (the 
wider the better), the length of 
which should be the width of the 
window. This should be placed in- 
side the room, with the lower edge 
resting on the window sill while the 
upper edge is allowed to open it 
ward for about 4 to 6 inches. Then 
by raising and lowering the sash, the 
amount of air entering the room caf 
be regulated; and as the board throws 
the incoming air upward, there is no 
danger of drafts, although the aif 
will circulate throughout the room. 





IN ADDITION to sanitation, 
what should be done to keep the 


family well? 
It is important to have the teeth & 
amined by a dentist and all defeds 
remedied. Bad teeth render a per | 
son, a child in particular, more liabi 
to catch colds, influenza, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia during cold weathet: 
A cause of rheumatism is the absorp 
tion of poisons (pus) from deca 
teeth; these same poisons often 
to sore throat, inflammation and e& 
largements of the tonsils, diseases ® | 
the eye and ear, and disordered OF 
gestion. i 
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(Times given are Eastern War Time.) 
MPYHE chances are that the radio at 
your house is getting a lot of 
attention these days and nights. One 
thing—you’re staying home more, 
and another, October finds you with 
a little more spare time... . 


IF YOURE a detective story tan, 
and even our U. S. President 1s. 
youll get goose bumps listening to 
Bulldog Drummond on Mondays at 
8:30 p.m., over MBS. . . . “Murder 
Clinic” comes over Mutual on Tues 
days at 9:30 pm. ... 


SPEAKING OF mystery thrillers, 
there are 40 million mystery fiction 
fans in this country, and Hooper’s 
National Reports give “upper brack. 
et” ratings to all network radio 
mysteries. .. . “Your Hit Parade” re- 
cently revealed that the All-American 
hit maker is still Irving Berlin. . . 


FOR TWELVE years ar.nouncer 
tor the Amos and Andy show, Biil 
Hay is now conducting a new reli. 
gious program, “Bill Hay Reads the 
Bible,” over MBS Mondays through 
Fridays from 12:15 to 12:30 p.m.... 
Irene Rich has been broadcasting ten 
years for the same sponsor. . . . 


HERE’S Comedian Phil Baker’s 
slogan for a_ second lieutenant: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little bar—How 


Mistakes I 


Every fall the three first mistakes here 
listed are made over and over again... (1) 
children burned by open fires; (2) children 
suffocated in cotton piles, (3) families 
injured by unnecessary moving... . 


No Fire Screen—( $2.50 Prize). Last 
winter I made my little two-year-old daugh- 
ter an outing gown and allowed her to 
sleep in it before it was washed. Next 
morning while I was preparing breakfast 
she got up and ran to warm by a roaring 
fire in an open fireplace. The little fuzzy 
gown ignited like cotton and she was burn- 
ed so badly she died a few hours later. I 
should have had the fireplace screened. 

Mrs. H. M., Mississippt. 


Cotton Danger—( $1.50 Prize). Left 
my children at the house and went out to 
pick cotton. While I was away, my four- 
year-old boy dug a hole in some cotton and 
slipped down in it. He was almost smoth- 
ered when he was found. If we had been 
two or three minutes later, he would have 
been gone. Mrs. P. T. R., Florida. 


Moved Too Often— $1.00 Prize). 
When I married, I forgot that “a rolling 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J’ P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
‘Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Ef de “mawnin’ 
aftuh” come fus’t, 
dey’s a heap mo’ 


folks ’d pass up de 
“night befo’ 7! 


I ain’ got no 
lux’ries cept’n ter- 
baccy—’scusin’ I got 
one purty good 
uahll 


Trouble wid folks endurin’ dese times, 
Ys thinkin’ mo’ ’bout dey own income 
den ’bout de wah’s outcomel! 


Hit telk de las’ fifty yeah uv a man’s life 
fuh ¢’ Varn dat livin’ ain’ lak he thought it 
Wuz in d- fus’ twenty!! 


By ANNE MACDONALD 





.. As chief 


| wish you were a star!” . 
Guard, 


petty officer in the Coast 
Rudy Vallee is now in charge of the 
guard’s band at Long Beach, Calit. 
However, he was still to continue his 
NBC radio program. . . 


WALTER Compton, ot Mutual’s 
“Double or Nothing,” during the 


past five years has given more 
than 11,000 individual news broad 
casts... . For promoting the sale of 


War Stamps and Bonds, Alvino Rey 
and his band are now airing “Salute 
.to the States” over MBS at 12 noon 
on Sundays. .. . 


DESCRIBING one of his heart 
throbs, Andy told Amos: “She is the 
one I don’t want to sit with under the 
apple tree “cept.” . . . The “Family 
Hour,” with Gladys Swarthout, 
Deems Taylor, and Al Goodman’s 
Orchestra, comes over CBS every 
Sunday from 5:00 to 5:45 p.m. The 
program has received more than 10,- 
000 letters since its beginning a little 
over a year ago.... 


PETER BOYNE of CBS’s ‘“‘Com- 
mandos,” on his vacation saw Hitler, 
Chamberlain, Mussolini, and Dala- 
dier after the Munich conference. .. . 
“Superman” is on the air now. His 
deeds of prowess are combating the 
Axis Mondays through Fridays, at 
5:30, over Mutual. 


Have Made 


stone gathers no moss.” If my husband had 
a bad crop year, instead of encouraging him, 
I agreed with him that we had better pull 
up stakes and move. Now after years of 
moving, we face middle age with no home 
of our own and two children who really 
need the security a home can give them. 
Usually when it’s rough sailing on the farm, 
better buckle down and work things out 
where you are. Mrs. R. K. L., Kentucky. 


Quit School—I had a good home and 
could have finished school, but quit and got 
married a few days before I was 14 years old. 
Girls, if you can finish school, don’t quit 
and marry before you are grown. You miss 
all of a young girl’s life and are too soon 
looked on as an old woman. 

Mrs. A. ]., Texas. 

Moved Too Far— For 22 years I have 
lived a great distance from my parents, sce- 
ing them only-once every two years on 
short visits. Now they are old’ and in a 
short time will be gone. It was a mistake 
to live so far away. The joy of living is 
being with the ones we love. 

Mrs. M. W., Oklahoma 


Pigs Died— 1 washed some hams 
when curing and thoughtlessly poured the 
salty water into the slop. It killed two pigs 

L. L., South Carolina. 


Midwife— When my first child was 
born, instead of getting a doctor I employed 
an ignorant midwife. The baby’s eyes were 
not properly~treated and he had sore eyes 
before he was a month old. He is 18 now 


but still has bad eyes. Mrs. B. 1., Florida 


Matches— My husband sent a small 
boy to work in a bottom while he was away, 
and I let him have a match to-burn some 
trash. The fire got out, burned about 300 
panels of rail fence and burned over about 
75 acres of grass land. It also came near 
burning the church building. 

Mrs. D. L. N., Tennessee. 


Lent Money—I lent every dollar of 
my insurance to my son-in-law and daugh- 
ter. Now I need the money and can’t get 
a dollar of it. Mrs. D. L., Mississippt. 








H. IS a man of skill! 
Accurately your mechanic works 
to tolerances as close as one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. He is a 
Doctor of Motors who scientifi- 
cally applies infinite precision to 
the adjustment or repair of your 
car, truck, and tractor. 

Perhaps the cylinders have to 
be reconditioned—a job requir- 
ing the utmost in skill and accu- 
racy. But whether the job is large 
or small, he works with mathe- 
matical exactness. He translates 
his years of training and experi- 
ence into the skilled work you 
take for granted. 

Depend upon your Doctor of 

















THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 
Hagerstown, Ind., 
U.S. A. and 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


* 


Oil Is Ammunition 
— Use It Wisely! 
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Doctor of 
Motors 








Motors to care for your equip- 
ment... for your country. Take 
your car, truck, and tractor to him 
regularly. It will save you money 
--. and save your equipment! 


. 


Better mechanics everywhere rec- 
ommend and install Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings because they know 
how well these rings stop oil 
pumping, save fuel, and restore 
power, pickup, and pep. Install 
Perfect Circles in your car, truck, 
and tractor. It will take but a few 
hours and the cost is surprisingly 
low. If you do your own work, 
you will find Perfect Circles easy 
to install—with full directions in 
each package. 
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E How many machine 
guns are rusting away 
~hehind your barn? 
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Bill Sees New Ad Trend; Reckons 15.Gallon bu 
Cow Would Be a Problem an 











ins 
T LOOKS to me like every day And another ad tells how you can ~ 
it’s gettin’ more and more worth — save money just by gettin’ your spark a 
it’s g y gettin’ your s] 

while to read the ads. Just look at plugs cleaned up. I don’t see where : 
the ads in this paper. They ain’t all you can get you air nother Victory tof 
tryin’ to sell you something like they _ bull for nothing but if you read the of t 
use to be. Look how many of them ads in this paper every time it comes, ue 
is trying to tell you how to make I guarantee you will learn a lot. latic 
what you got last you longer. With that fine Victory bull you wt 
I see a ad in this paper that tells got maybe some day you will have a pub 
you how to make your flashlight last 5-gallon cow. In my day and time — 
longer. It always did make me med Pre ited & lee of Galke braggin’ nail 
to pick up the flashlight to go see about havin’ a cow that was givin’ donc 
what was wrong in the chicken house 5 gallons of milk a day. Most of the tirel 
and find it wouldn’t give no light. time the braggin’ sort of stopped oa 
I bet you Marthy has fussed about when the cow had ‘been milked 4 on w 
that more than anything. I've been couple of months or so. Five-gallon impe 
readin’ what it says in this ad and cows don’t seem to hold up long. ment 
I’m goin’ to take our old flashlight to Wak sia t cul er ‘nad 
town and get it fixed up. Then I bet dias ¥ teeth Sesaahia” car dea taal ; ied 

Marthy had better learn to milk Rice ae 
agg y ; about 5-gallon cows all my life off obser 
$ “ in the dark or else get started earlier. can abe aa] 
é ree Oct = Melted. py eae and on, I didn’t think they was ee 
Fas - «2 . i urnin a HMashlight on and layin tt P ever 
nme ; : : 1:.> .:.» any better until I seen tha one I y 
on a sill while you are milkin’ ain’t | last fall. I \dn’ with , 

ae tek th de wrote about last fall. I wouldn’t of 
believed that one would of give no mater 


I see another ad in this paper where 624 gallons of milk a day if I hadn't alt 


Get in the scrap ‘ene: 


it tells how to make your flatiron last f h . : ‘ 
longer, and your lantern look like of seen her milked with my own eyes: ol 
new and your lamp shine brighter. But now I see by the ads in all the chem: 
Lo et out the Uns / “Humph!” says Marthy, “all you got papers where somebody is braggin’ sowed 
e to do is to keep them clean as you go about a cow that gives nearly 14 areas. 
renting stage et get Saat ag te 3 gallons of milk a day. Now I aint will b 
F YOU’VE been asking that familiar question, “What lik > d k Dk ei hem’s seen that one so don’t take my word “eT 
can I do NOW to help win the war?”—here’s an ee Re Sy ee eee for it. But they say it’s the truth. od 


fine things and there ain’t no use of 


’em wearin’ out if a’body would just This here cow, they say, give 55 cots, | 


answer that we hope will stir you to quick action. You 

































































and every other farmer can bring Victory closer by keep them clean. Write and get me warts a day for a whole year. Ac:: grapes 
turning in your scrap metal at once! one of them books. I want to see ‘rding to my figurin’, that’s 13 held fe 
Why is scrap important to winning the war? what they say is the best way.” gallons and 3 quarts and znybody lease 
It takes more steel than you can imagine to build the When I seen the ad in this paper knows that’s a lot of milk to churn. use, Cl 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and where the two calves look alike, I Why it would take three 5-gallon —Gi 
8,000,000 tons of ships America is scheduled to turn out stopped to read what it said about churns for that much milk. wear w 
this year. Half of the raw material for making steel them and found they was talkin’ “Gracious me!” says I to Marthy, from ¢ 
comes from the junk yards and scrap piles of the country. about shoes. I found out about some “I wonder how much that cow eats.” large sz 
That’s why scrap is so important. things it takes to make good shoes. “Tt ain’t how much she’d eat I was importz 
How does scrap speed steel-making? You —7 learn if you stop and thinkin’ about,” says Marthy. “It’s them : 
Steel gets to work on the battle-front faster when it’s read t ec ads. : how much water she'd drink and me 
made with scrap. Most steel and iron scrap has already I just got a letter the editor of this a hevin to draw it all for her. Land he - 
been refined. By remelting it to make new steel, less iron paper sent me that he got from a sakes! I bet I'd have to be drawin wi a 
ore needs to be converted into pig iron per ton of steel Alabama girl. It says: ye all sad long. P ‘ ay 
produced. Therefore more tons of high-quality steel can “I want to say that I agree with Bill This cow’s a Holstine and weighs gale 
be turned out for war when plenty of scrap is available. ee bog a ny Sg arene 1,750 pounds. Every month she pee 
Who h ? And what is it? to receive a Victory em tinea by the gives Cwiee her athe weight ard milk. . —Ap' 
0 has scrap: An@ what Is It! ; wreey Cattle. Club. He is @ nice animal (9 a-year’s time I reckon she'd fm tin for p 
Almost everyone has some steel or iron scrap that jersey Cathe . : am the; 

: . : about a year old and gentle, well grown, about 25 times her weight in milk. eir tru 
could and should be put to immediate war use. Vitally and all anyone could expect. Thanks to. They don’t say how much cream is er farme 
useful metal is contained 1n hundreds of items of ordinary The Proggessive Farmer, the Jersey Cattle oy jt, but I reckon that much milk —Dr 
junk including: Club, and especially Mr. Van Antwerp, the f a ‘oh £ but h y 

. . one who donated him.” Clara Simmons, OUght to make a right smart o ut they are 
Worn-out machinery Steel cable Old pumps Clarke County, Ala. ter. I wonder what they do with —Save 
pr a age ct vases tend bolts Clara, I sure am proud you wrote all the buttermilk, Pounds | 
Auto and tractor parts Water tanks Old boilers the editor of this paper about gettin’ I just thought you would all like glycerine 
W indeeis an towers Rettion 00 tubs Metal culverts the Victory bull because you read the to know there is a cow like that but rounds o 
; ad in this paper. I’ve been tellin’ him I ain’t got no idea you could get one —Allo 
What can you do right now? he ought to read the ads hisself. of her calves. Besides, I don’t much machiner 
Get all your metal scrap together. Search your attic, Now I see by the ads in this paper think they would grow up to give 
your cellar, your barns and sheds for every piece of how you can get money out of the milk like that on bitterweed pasture Sy 
metal junk. Arrange to pool your scrap with neighbors fence corners and around the barn. and the little dab of feed most of us 
to make a profitable load. Get in touch with local salvage - give our cows. Most folks around 
authorities about collection. Resolve to be a “scrapper” here think it’s best to keep their cows ALL ( 
for Uncle Sam. - good and hungry all the ina Christ: 
they’ll come up for the little dab o Bex 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago meal and hulls they get at milkia Wr 
and New York - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, time. But cows is mighty hard @ This v, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, fool. They'll come up all right but keep th 
San Francisco - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. - if they, find you ain’t givin’ them M 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham much to eat, they soon make up.tia s * 
a minds not to give you much milk. ol 
mes —~ Even the dumbest-lookin’ cow ha nite 
Wiser ews iney enpertt Bi Poa got lots of sence. Yours truly, : modate 
down on my feed, so automatically I ration BILL CASPER L 


ed the milk!” 
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WHE shortage of scrap 

is so critical that we 
must renew and redouble 
our efforts in the national 
scrap harvest. Our nation- 
wide goal of 17,000,000 tons 
of scrap metal, before the 
snow flies, is certainly possi- 
ble not only of achievement 
but to surpass it in building 
a reserve scrap pile that will 
insure capacity operation of 
our war production indus- 
tries. 

—Tire quotas will have 
to follow a downward trend the rest 
of this year. The “strictest possible 
interpretation” is to be given to regu- 
lations restricting truck eligibility to 
vehicles essential to the war effort or 
public health and safety. 

—Save every possible stack pole 
nail when this year’s peanut curing is 
done. This will guard against an en- 
tirely possible 1943 nail shortage. 

—New electric motors from now 
on will be released only for the most 
important war and civilian require- 
ments and other applicants will have 
to adapt used equipment. 

—Fire Prevention Week will be 
observed Oct. 4-10 by Presidential 
proclamation, another reminder that 
every loss of life, every interference 
with production, every loss of critical 
materials delays victory. 


—Fertilizer manufacturers have 
been asked not to make sales of 
chemical nitrogen for use on fall- 
sowed grains for harvest in certain 
areas. Sales the remainder of 1942 
will be restricted to vegetable crops. 


—The entire commercial produc- 
tion of six dried fruits—apples, apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, prunes, and 
grapes (raisins)—has been ordered 
held for the armed forces and lend- 
lease shipments. What they don’t 
use, civilians will get. 

—Good care of well selected. foot- 
wear will cut a family’s shoe expense 
from one-fourth to one-half. The 
large saving of leather is even more 
important than the cost factor. Keep 
them in shape with shoe trees or pa- 
per stuffing. Shoes for outdoor work 
need greasing; those for street wear 
need polishing only, except that some- 
times the soles may be greased. Polish 
tesists water, makes shoes more flexi- 
ble, and adds to their life. 


_—Apiarists have been assured of 
tin for packaging honey and tires for 
their trucks on the same basis as oth- 
er farmers. 

—Dry soybeans thoroughly before 
they are stored. 

—Save waste cooking fats. Two 
pounds of grease produce enough 
glycerine to make dynamite for 5 
tounds of anti-aircraft fire. 

—Allotment of steel for new farm 
machinery for 1943 will run below 


REMINDS US- 






1942. Repair parts may not drop off. 

—Crop production goals for 1943 
probably will not be announced be- 
fore December. 


—Help to get all the shearling 
sheep pelts you can. No ‘American 
would want to feel that one single 
aviator failed because he did not 
have adequate protection against rig- 
orous, high-altitude elements. Sheep- 
men should keep at the lowest pos- 
sible minimum the number of sheep 
and lambs going to slaughter with 
less than 4% inch of wool. Says a 
Texas livestock editor: “If we can 
build 65,000 airplanes a year and 
train pilots to fly them, we can cer- 
tainly round up enough sheep skins 
to keep those pilots warm.” 

—We are ahead of schedule now 
—we’ve been producing more eggs 
than we have ever produced before 
in our history—but the only safe 
rule for the hens still is to keep ’em 
fed and keep ’em laying. 


—Use of iron and steel in the 
manufacture of kitchen utensils and 
household articles has been further 
reduced by WPB. 

—The sugar-rationing program 
will make possible the maintenance 
of allotments to consumers through 
the first nine months of 1943 equal 
to a half pound per person per week, 
unless the Caribbean shipping situa- 
tion becomes unexpectedly severe. 


—Effective Oct. 1, 1942, a law in 
Louisiana provides that after that 
date no unenriched flour or bread 
may be sold in the state. South Caro- 
lina’s mandatory enrichment law is 
in effect. Enriched flour has vita- 
min Bl added, which is essential to 
growth, health, and appetite, and 
prevents neuritis. : 


—Around Callao, Va., in the local 
transportation: pool to save tires and 
trucks one of the homes with a tele- 
phone is designated to receive mes- 
sages about errands and “pick-ups” 
that other families request, and to 
transmit these messages to the driver 
for the day. The clearing house also 
notifies neighbors that trips are be- 
ing planned. When hauling is on 
anything but a “swap” basis, rates 
are agreed upon among the commit- 
tee members. 





Christmas gifts for soldiers: 


keep them under 5 pounds. 


Modate a last-minute rush. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR SOLDIERS 
ALL CITIZENS are asked to observe the three following rules as to 


Begin buying your Christmas gifts now. 


Wrap them in shoebox-size packages not exceeding 5 pounds. 
This will simplify handling. If necessary, send several packages, but 


Mail by Oct. 1 if at all possible, and under no circumstances 
later than Nov. 1. Otherwise, the Army cannot insure delivery by 
hristmas, since there aren’t enough ships and mail planes to accom- 
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In Batteries as in Baseball 
EXTRA FRESHNESS Makes a Hit 


The extra freshness of pinch-hitters wins tight ball games. In 
blackouts, man-made or natural, WINCHESTER Batteries 
make hits because they remain FRESH 50% LONGER! 

Make sure, now, that your flashlight is in complete working 


order. If it needs a new bulb or a new lens—if its switch 
is not working—take it to your dealer. He’ll check it and 


load it with fresh WINCHESTER Batteries. 


WINCHESTER adds 50% to the power life of its flashlight 
battery (No. 1511) by an exclusive Power-Saver, Inner-Seal. 
This Jocks in a full 18 months of guaranteed fresh power 
(against the former 12 months). Insures you'll get light 


when you want it. 


SEE WHAT MAKES THEM 


STAY FRESH 50% LONGER 


A dry battery isn’t really dry. Actually, 
about 19% of its internal content is 
moisture. The WINCHESTER Power- 
Saver Inner-Seal, and Molded Outer- 
Seal, not only lock this precious 
moisture in, but by maintaining it in 
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MOLDED 
OUTER-SEAL 


Exclusive 
POWER-SAVER 
INNER-SEAL 


constant balance, they increase the power-life of your battery. 
Every WINCHESTER battery (No.1511) is dated a year and a 
half from the time of manufacture. This dating tells you the fresh- 
ness you can count on. Ask for them wherever batteries are sold. 


WINCHESTER 


**On Guard for America since 1866" 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


COPR., 1942, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., OIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 



















HERE are two ways you can 

look at what is taking place 
in busy, wartime American in- 
dustry. 


You can consider, first, what is 
being done to provide the 
weapons our army must have 
for victory. 


Or you can look at what ts hap- 
pening that can serve to make 
life richer and finer once peace 
is won. 


On the first score, items like 
these could be multiplied many 
times over: 


% The rate of production on Buick-built 
airplane engines has for some months 
been more than a year ahead of original 

































schedules. ° 


% One of Buick’s newest and most im- 
portant contributions is the production 
of large shell casings by a method which 
permits the use of steel instead of pre- 
cious copper and brass. 

















% In Buick’s part in the tank program 
— building essential drive elements — 
Buick is more than meeting requirements 
of volume while providing precision that 
is a great factor in our tanks’ depend- 
able performance. 


% Anti-dive-bomber shells are being 
produced by Buick in quantities. 


*% Quality-wise, Buick-built gun-mount 
parts might pass for handmade laboratory 
products, if steady and voluminous out- 
put did not prove them the fruit of estab- 
lished mass production. 


America is getting its needed 
war goods -- and while getting 
them, is acquiring other precious 
assets for the days to come — 
for example: 
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Such examples we can report 
from our own experience alone. 


We have every. reason to be- 
lieve that other businesses can 
cite similar accomplishments. 


The nation is scoring success in 
the volume production of wares 
needed for victory and at the 
same time marking up home- 
front triumphs that will re- 
main with with us to enrich 
the peace. 


Such things are double items on 
the asset side — assets 
now, when all that mat- 
ters is supplying our 
fighting forces what 
they need to win — 
assets in days to come, 
when we will have a 
better world to build. 








Bellwood 


Buckskins 


(From page 9) Clayton did. One 
thing he didn’t do—he never made 
any money! Now get back to your 
work!” ‘ 

A flush crept rustily over Pop 
Meadows’ wrinkled face. An _ un- 
seen ramrod seemed to straighten his 
stooped back. For a full two seconds 
it was in his mind to “bust the 
britchin’” and quit. But the smell 
of horses was as strong in his heart 
as in his nostrils . . . and where else 
could he go? 

“Why, sure, Mr. Crawford,” he 
repeated and hobbled out. 

Hardly had he closed the office 
door when Crawford called him. 

“When this man Brownlee shows 
up,” he ordered, “keep those Beil 
wood buckskins out of sight. I'm 
going to sell him the bays.” 

“But them bays ain’t got the bot 
tom for a stage run, Mr. Crawford! 
Besides we got them Bellwood buck 
skins ’specially for...” 

“We?” 

The ramrod only got halfway up 
Pop Meadows’ back this time. 

“I—T'll slick up the bays,” he said. 

The next day Jud Brownlee bought 
the bay team—for $180—and Pop 
Meadows kept his mouth shut. It 
was a reluctant purchase. 

“They ain’t what I want,” Brown 
lee grumbled. “But I’m short a team, 
an’ T got to keep them Concords 
rollin’. When you gonna have me 
that pair of them Bellwood buck. 
skins you promised, Crawford?” 


“EXPECTING them any day,” 
Crawford proffered a cigar and 
politely refused a light for his own. 
“But not at the price of these bays, 
Mr. Brownlee.” 

“No, I wouldn’t expect you to. 
Two twenty-five is what I generally 
paid ol’ Jim. Two hunderd’s what 
he paid ol’ John A., leavin’ him . . .” 

“So I’ve heard. The trouble is, it 
looks like Bellwood may not deal with 
me on the same free-and-easy basis 
he did my—er—predecessor. Me be 
ing a stranger here, I can’t exactly 
blame him. He was an old friend of 
Jim Clayton’s, I understand The 
fact is, if I can get you a pair of first- 








row. You reckon they'll be here by 
Thursday afternoon?” 

“T'll have them here for you Thurs. 
day, if I have to go after them my- 
self. And don’t you worry about the 
price. I don’t figure to get rich on 
one sale, Mr. Brownlee!” 

“No,” said Pop Meadows when 
Brownlee had left, “all you figger is 
to skin both ways from the navel!” 

But he said it to himself. 

“You see?” Otis P. Crawford 
could not resist a little triumphant 
crowing to his hostler. “I’m rid of 
that second-rate team of bays at a 
good profit, he’s still a customer for 
the team he really wants, and 
softened up for a stiffer price. That, 
Pop, is the art of horse trading!” 

It was the first time his new boss 
had ever called him “Pop,” and Pop 
didn’t like it, but he held his counsel, 


THURSDAY morning revealed 
still another phase of Otis P. Craw- 
ford’s boasted art. 

Pop was installing a new water 
cooler in the office, still several hours 
before Jud Brownlee was due, when 
in walked another prospective buyer 
for the Bellwood buckskins—wheth- 
er he knew it or not when he opened 
the door. 

“Mr. Crawford? My name is An- 
derson. Would you—that is, do you 
sell driving horses here?” The 
visitor’s manner was almost timid. 

Pop’s brief glance went over him 
curiously: a middle-aged man with 
short-cropped grey hair and mus- 
tache, well but modestly garbed, his 
black Henry Clay tie slightly askew. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Ander- 


son!” Otis P. Crawford rose and ex- 
tended his hand cordially. “Sit 
down! Have a cigar?” 


“Why—why, thanks.” The new- 
comer’s gaze shifted away to drift 
around the shabby little office, rested 
upon the bent back of the hostler 
working over a pipe connection, then 
upon the door, as if he half-way 
wished he hadn’t come in. “You see 
I—I saw your sign and I thought 
perhaps...” 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Anderson,” Otis 
P. Crawford’s tone was at once re- 
gretful and almost benign, “I’m short 
of light harness stuff right at the 
moment. That is, unless—of course, 
you wouldn’t be interested in a real- 
ly fine, high-class team, would you?” 





The stable was just about a second home to “Pop” Meadows. 


class Bellwood buckskins tor two 
fifty we'll be lucky. Three hundred’s 
more likely.” 

“Yeah? You know ol’ John A.?” 

“By correspondence only. You 
seeI...” 

“Maybe,” said Jud Brownlee 
thoughtfully, “I better deal with Bell- 
wood direct.” 

“Why, suit yourself about that,” 
shrugged Crawford blandly. “But 
this team you've already spoken for 
—at least you'll come“look at them! 
Shall I let you know when they get 
here?” 

“Yeah—no, hold on a minute. | 
got a trip over to Lake Valley tomor- 





Instantly Mr. Anderson’s fact 
brightened. 

“Why, could I look at them, Mr. 
Crawford?” 

‘Why not? Meadows, bring the 
dun team out in the corral where Mr. 
Anderson can see them!” 

Pop stared first at one man, then 
the other. 

“You mean them Bellwood buck 
skins? Ain’t you fergot you wa 
holdin’ them for...” 

“Bring them out!” Crawford cul 
him off severely. “I’ve told you be 
fore, Meadows, when I want youl 
advice, I’ll ask for it!” 

In the sunlight. the soft sheen of 
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the matched buck- 
skins was like old 
gold. 

“Pretty,” said Mr. 
Anderson. ‘‘How 
much—-cash ?” 


> Pretty¢— -Otus. PB. Rockies, 
Crawford ignored the Where hoot owls and coyotes supply us our 
talkies. 


question. “Frankly, 
Mr. Anderson, I 
never saw a handsom- 
er span in my life. 
Full brothers— 
matched to the hair! 
Step em out a little, 


Meadows!” I’ve fictioned and some few 
¥ _ magazines, 
Well groomed. With two books of poems about western 
aren't they?” The scenes. 


man in the Henry 
Clay tie sounded a 
little reluctant. . “But 
frankly, Mr. Craw- 


AUTOBIOG OF BARKER 


To make it less boring and save you some 
time, 
Let’s tell about me in a volley of rhyme: 


Born, raised and still live in New Mexico’s 


I write for my living and live for my writing— 
But sometimes go fishing when brook trout 
are biting. 


I once was teacher of Spanish and Latin. 


My wife’s a good cook. 
fatten. 


Spent nearly two years in the A. E. F., France, 
But mostly on saddles I’ve polished my pants. 


I'm six feet, tow-headed, aged forty-eight 


I’m beginning to 


versed in 








ford, how can I be years. : 
sure they are sound?” (All ste here rise, please, and utter three 
“ ” . cneers 
Sound?” Otis P. For this ends the versified tale of my glories— 
Crawford looked I’ve got to get busy and write some more 
pained. Gravely he stories! 
took the unlighted 


cigar from his lips. 

“Mr. Anderson, you can take my 
word for it. And—” he paused for 
climax—“‘if that’s not sufficient, let 
me tell you something: That’s a pair 
of Bellwood buckskins!” 

“Bellwood buckskins?” Mr. An- 
derson looked mildly interested. “Ts 
that supposed to mean anything?” 

“Mean anything? Man, for twen- 
ty years this stable’s been handling 
Bellwood buckskins and there’s never 
been a complaint on one yet! When 
old John A. Bellwood sells a horse, 
he sells it worth the money!” 

“How much?” 

“Ask anybody,” Crawford - still 
ignored the question. “Ask Pop!” 

Pop Meadows cooperated well. 

“That’s ol’ John A.’s reputation, 
Mister,” he said. “You like me to 
hitch °em up—drive ’em yourself?” 

“No-o—that won’t be necessary.” 

From inside his coat Mr. Anderson 
pulled a big black wallet. 

“How much?” 

Otis P. Crawford frowned, pulled 
at his lip, almost dropping the cigar. 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Anderson, this 
team is sound as a dollar. They’re 
gentle-broke, easy-reined—I’ll tell 
you: A team like this costs me $30. 
Make it three twenty-five and —” 

But already Mr. Anderson was 
handing him a check: his own check 
for $150, payable to John A. Bell- 
wood . . . then spoke dryly through 
aslow-forming grin. “You can’t sell 





‘em to me, Crawford, till I’ve sold 
‘em to you!” 

“But Mr. Anderson! 
derstand! J—” 

“John Anderson Bellwood’ is the 
full name, Crawford. How much 
was it you paid me for those over- 
priced nags?” 

Through a suddenly dry throat 
Otis P. Crawford’s Adam’s apple 
tried to lift words for a reply, but all 
that came was a gulp. 

“Three hundred?” John Ander- 
son Bellwood’s voice was no longer 
hesitant, but dryly amused and sharp. 
“T wouldn’t sell you a bucket of hoof 

-trimmin’s for twice that, Crawford. 
What this town needs is an honest 
horse trader—like ol’ Jim Clayton.” 
He turned to Pop Meadows. “Pop, 
you reckon you could trade a few 
Bellwood buckskins around here if I 
staked you to a stable?” 

Now it was Pop’s turn to pump his 
Adam’s apple for words, while rage 
abruptly brought Otis P. Crawford’s 
vocal cords to life again. 

“D— you!” he swore bitterly. 
“You knew this man was Bellwood 
all the time!” 

“Likely I did—bein’ it was me that 
sent fer him!” Pop’s voice revived 
in a chuckle as he Saw Otis P. Craw- 
ford’s angry fist crush an unlighted 
cigar and fling it from him. “But / 
also knowed if you wanted my ad- 
vice, Mr. Crawford, you'd ask for itl” 
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Country Things I Love Most 


(Our October Prize Letters) 
LOVE a cool, cloudy autumn 
day here in Central Texas, with 
a slow drizzling rain beginning to 
fall as day draws to a close. The 
man of the family comes walking 
briskly from the field, eager to reach 
the shelter of the cozy cottage. I 
love to see:the cows coming home- 
ward across brown fields; then after 
ahot supper with the evening chores 
done and we gather before the open 
» the rain on windowpanes is 
Music to my ears. Mrs. Grace Land, 
Hamilton County, Tex. 


I LOVE asters, goldenrod, iron- 
weed, morning glories, dahlias, cos- 
Mos, zinnias, marigolds, and late 
foses that come with October days 
++. also our pumpkin pies, sweet 

» tender new “greens,” ripe 


“M#ples, and toothsome pears, chest- 








nuts, chinquapins, hickory nuts, mus- 
cadines and wild grapes . . . and later 
to pop corn and roast marshmallows 
around evening fires which warm 
and strengthen home ties. 
Mrs. H. F. Anderson, 
Blount County, Tenn. 


‘I LOVE to attend a Hallowe’en 
party with the place decorated in 
cornstalks, sugar cane, brightly color- 
ed fall leaves, pine cones, straw, trees, 
vine, and pumpkins . . . and then en- 
joy luscious pumpkin pie and hot 
coffee. Mrs. W. D. Roberts. 

ON A clear and cool October 
day I love to stack hay till night 
comes, supper has been prepared and 
eaten, and the great harvest moon 
rises; then to visit a neighbor and 
join in a game of bridge or discuss 


plans for Hallowe’en. M. Bristol, 
Burke County, N. C. 








CARL NEEDS A LAXATIVE, but he has to 
show the men at the plant how to 
operate some new machines. 

“Interruptions won’tdo,” Carl figures. 
“Even man-minutes count today!” 


Carl slows down factory operation! 
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HAVING POSTPONED needed relief, Carl 
fumbles, can’t seem to explain things 
clearly. 
“I slowed things down all along the 
line,” he confides to Mrs. Carl when he 
gets home, all in. 


John wins production award! 








a group of new workers, too. 


But—to feel better faster—John takes 
speedy Sal Hepatica, which usually acts 


within an hour. 











JOHN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’straining BY THE TIME HE GETS TO WORK, John 


feels more like himself. He tries a new 
production scheme. His trainees get the 
idea fast. And John gets the plant 
award for stepping up production. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, seedy Sal Hepatica 


opaYy—when man-hours and man- 
minutes count—it’s your duty to 
keep fit. 
So don’t put off till evening the laxa- 
tive you need in the morning. Take 
gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 





Sal Hepatica acts by attracting 
needed liquid bulk to the intestinal 


.tract—with no discomfort, no griping. 


It helps counteract excess gastric acid- 


ity... helps turn a sour stomach sweet 
again, too. 

Three out of five doctors, recently 
interviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica!* 
Next time you need a laxative, take 
this sparkling, speedy saline. Remem- 
ber, it’s up to all of us to keep fit! 





*Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium 
chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 
carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric 
acid. Your doctor knows best. Ask him 
about the efficacy of this prescription. 











SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


“TIME TO SMILE’—Tune in Eddie Cantor Wednesdays 
at 9 P, M., E. W. T. (Beginning September 30th). 
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* Free! Send for full-color enlargement of this beautiful photograph, 


. spec and | do most of our 


ae “ 
hunting out of season 
... Says “DOC” PETERS 


“After all, there’s no closed season on reminiscing! For instance 
—look at this picture of my dog, Spec. He wouldn’t win any 
prizes in a dog show, but he’s a real Auntin’ dog. Many’s the year 
we've gone after quail. Suddenly, wp they'd burst...and crack! 
crack! Two powerful Peters loads reached out. . . then off went 
Spec to bring back my double. If I'd missed the second one, you 
could just see the pained look in his eye! 


“It’s fun to hash over old memories. But I like to plan for the 
days ahead, too. Right now, Peters research technicians are work- 
ing day and night for Uncle Sam to improve their ammunition 
still further. So the Peters shells and cartridges of the future most 
certainly will give us power, accuracy and dependability to the 
highest degree. 

“But in the meantime, remember there’s something we shooters 
can do to help. We can do it by taking care of our guns and am- 
munition. Don’t leave unused shells in the pocket of a wet coat 
or in your car. Don’t dump them in a hot attic or a damp cellar. 
Store your ammunition carefully in a dry, cool place—maybe in a 
closet, locker, or cabinet in the dryest part of your house. Re- 
member, fellows, ammunition properly stored will stay good -for 
years, and that’s mighty important these days.” 


*FREE! Send for this picture from‘ Doc”’ Peters Scrapbook...a full- 
color enlargement of this handsome dog picture — suitable for 
framing. Write today to Dept. PF— 

PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member American Wildlife Institute, 
“For a More Abundant Game Supply” 
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4-H’ers Finishing Good Year 


By W. A. SUTTON 
State Club Leader 


HERE’S variety and initiative a- 

plenty among Georgia’s 95,000 
4-H boys and girls, as a glance at 
these notes will show. 

For instance, Samie Lou Bowman, 
Catoosa County, has been a 4-H 
member three years, and now her 
main interest is getting others start- 
ed. She récently proposed and help- 
ed organize a “4-H Sister Plan” for 
her club. Each older girl “adopts” a 
younger clubster and helps her with 
projects and difficult problems. Samie 
Lou’s “Sister” won first place in the 
county first-year group 
dress revue this year. 

Samie Lou won her dis- 
trict dress revue contest and 
will compete at the South- 
eastern Fair this fall with 
15 other girls for the Geor- 
gia championship and a 
free trip to the National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago in 
December. She has spoken to civic 
clubs on 4-H work and writes for her 
local newspaper. Her 4-H work also 
won for her a college scholarship and 
she is now a freshman at West Geor- 
gia College, Carrollton. 

Paul Boswell, Jr., Greene County, 
likes 4-H wildlife conservation work. 
Three years ago he helped his father 
build a fishpond. He stocked the 
pond with bass, bream, and catfish 
and has applied 400 pounds of 5-7-5 
fertilizer every year—one sack in the 
spring and another in the late fall. 
Speckled cat minnows put into the 
pond in September 1940 now weigh 
1% pounds. 

Paul plants enough feed to take 
care of 15 coveys of quail on his 
farm. “We plant cowpeas, rye, 
brown top millet, wheat, oats, and 
lespedeza around the edge of woods,” 
Paul says. “I have kept fire out of 
the woods, and protected the nests. 
I’ve been able to call up 11 pairs of 
quail at one time.” 

A 4-H project of making belts was 
developed by Bill Evans, Jr., Cobb 





County. By sawing walnuts open, 
varnishing them, and stringing them 
on rawhide, he makes belts that sell 
for 50 to 75 cents. He has made 40 
of them, and bought a small electric 
motor and jigsaw for making other 
items. Speaking on “What 4-H 
Work May Mean to a Boy or Girl,” 
Bill won the state 4-H public-speak- 
ing contest at the recent State 4-H 
Wildlife Camp. 

Another 4-H member interested in 
wildlife is Mary Eve Lanier, Tattnall] 
County. She has helped develop a 
5-acre fishpond and_ her 
project covers 1,500 acres, 
By thinning woods on her 
farm, and cutting out ma- 
ture trees, her family made 
$2,000 and invested it in 
War Bonds. 

Mary . Eve says, “Every 
time I walk into our woods 
I appreciate more the things nature 
has given us, and resolve to try hard- 
er to protect them.” She is president 
of her county 4-H Wildlife Club. 
Mary Eve and Paul Boswell, Jr., won 
state awards for outstanding wildlife 
work this year. 

Living on a dairy farm, Margaret 
Cassity is a Hall County 4-H’er, and 
with her sister, milks several cows, 
bottles the milk, and helps sell it. 
Her brothers are {In the Service and 
she is helping her father carry on 
farm work. Equally at home speak- 
ing to a large group, she recently won 
the state 4-H public-speaking title 
for girls. 

Leon Hancock, Thomas County, 
is interested in forestry. He has been 
so successful in setting out trees that 
neighbors hired him to supervise set- 
ting out 20,000 pines this year at $5 
per day. The 310 4-H club members 
in the county have sold - 360,000 
pounds of scrap iron this year—more 
than 1,000 pounds per member. They 
have helped in a county salvage cam- 
paign that has brought in more than 
3,000,000 pounds of scrap iron. 


Growing Oats in North Florida 


O*t growing in North Florida 
has boomed with the breeding 
of suitable varieties by the Quincy 
Experiment Station. Agronomist J. 
D. Warner makes these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Recommended varieties for 
Florida: Quincy No. 1 for grazing 
and for seed. Resistant to rust and 
to smut. Time of maturity inter- 
mediate between Fulghum and Red 
Rustproof. Quincy No. 2 for seed 
only. Matures at about the same 
time as Red Rustproof. Seed sup- 
plies of these two varieties are limited 


to about 20,000 to 30,000 bushels in 


. Florida. 


2. Fertilizer: Apply 200 pounds of 
18 per cent superphosphate and 40 
pounds of muriate of potash at plant- 
ing and top-dress with 100 to 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda or other 
readily available nitrates about Feb. 
15. Should be top-dressed Feb. 15 to 
March 1 regardless of stage of 
growth. Mixed fertilizers may be 
used provided formula and rate give 
the necessary plant-food per acre. 


3. (a) Date of seeding: (1) for 


grazing—Oct. 1 to Oct. 30; (2) for 
seed—Oct. 15 to Nov. 30. 


(b) Rate per acre: grazing, 3 
bushels; seed, 2 bushels. 

4. Oats grown for seed may be 
grazed prior to jointing provided 
they are grazed lightly. When 
grazed heavy and late, considerable 
reduction in seed yields may be ex- 
pected. Best seed yields may be ex- 
pected where no grazing is practiced. 


A Victory Gardener 


| AM 73 years old, my wife is 67 
and has been helpless three yeats. 
I look after all her needs. Now about 
the Victory Garden. I have a lot 
63x60 from which I have sold 
enough to buy one $25 War Bond, 
canned 72 jars of tomatoes, and had 
all we needed for the home. The lot 
is planted back with beans, peas, 
radishes, collards, and turnips. Soon 
we will have flowers for sale. I still 
have corn, okra, and tomatoes. I buy 
the biddies and raise all I need and 
some to sell. 
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Our Platform 


Modern equipment for every worker. 


sire. © 
marketing by every 
taxation, 


tamily. @ 


legislation, and education. 


of every tarmer. 





Richer lands tor every farm. @ A home of beauty, 
comfort and convenience for every family. 
“Blue Ribbon 


every child) @ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred 
Support of farm organizations, 
“Equality for Agriculture” 
e 
and teed barns to insure a good living at home plus at least two money crops 
and an important cash income trom cows, hogs, or hens” 
@ A love of the ccuntry community, of church and schoo: 
and Sunday school. of country things and country sports and recreations, of books 
and music and art to enrich and ennoble life for every individual 


ea 
Farm Family” in every home. @ 
@ Club work and vocational training tor 


farm and home agents, and cooperative 
in every form ot 


“Full gardens, corncribs. smokehouses 


as the business policy 








How to Train Young Bulls 


By RAYMOND ALBRECTSON 


Cornell University 


A BULL can’t talk intelligibly 
but still has sense and feelings. 
He is a creature of habit, and early 
training can do much to give him 
right habits. 

Teach a bull calf how to behave in 
public at an early age. A two-weeks. 
old bull calf is not too young to be 
taught good behavior. At six or eight 
months, bull training is almost im- 
possible. 

First teach the bull to lead at your 
side. Do not let him trail behind 
4or 5 feet. A bull with a cunning 
start has made many trainers the 
undignified part of an uplift move- 
ment. Do not let him get his head 
down or get in front of you. 

Be firm, but not harsh. Make the 


lessons alike so that the buli won’t 
need to remember too man, things 
Make leading a habit. 

At eight months old, insert a light 
ring in the bull’s nose. Let the nose 
heal before educating the bull to lead 
with the ring. Keep the halter on 
him in the early stages of ring train 
ing, then teach him to lead on a staff. 

-Teach the bull to offer his ring by 
rewarding him with an apple, carrot, 
or anything else he likes to eat. When 
handling his ring, do it firmly but 
avoid harsh handling unless the buil 
is very headstrong. 

Eduor’s Note.—Prot. Albrectson’s sug- 
gesuons here deal mainly with bull calves. 
His final advice as to the best way to handle 
a mature bull is—very dittle. 


Need Help Now? 


FARM LEAFLETS 


How to Inoculate Legumes 

How and When to Plant Bulbs 
Control Peach Borers 

Whitewash 

Flea Control 

A Homemade Hay Baler 

Dyeing With Native Materials 
Control of Insects in Dried Fruit 
How to Make a Lawn 

Making a Compost Heap 
Homemade Terrace Drag and Stalk Cutter 
Controlling Apple Borers 

Kill the Rats 


Treaung Weevils in Grain 
Handy Gestation Table for Cows 


BOOKS 


Farm Lease Contract... 5 cents 
Livestock-Share Lease... See ... 5 cents 
The Community Handbook... eee 25 cents 
Massey’s Garden Book... ............... 25 cents 





LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
orders to’Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 








New and Timely Bulletins 


U.S.D.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Ask for those desired by sending a post 
card to your Congressman or the Office of 
Information, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Leaflet 217—-Ginning for Pure Seed. 
FB1908—Meat . . . for Thrifty Meals. 
FB1896—Care of Damaged Shade Trees. 
FB1907—Harvesting Woodland Products. 
FB1912—Wood Fuel in Wartime. 
MP492—War and Farm Work. 
FSA Pub. 106—Sharing Equipment. 
FB1900—Pastures to Hold the Soil. 
MP481—Farm Safety for Defense. 
FB1862—Veyctable Seed Treatments. 
FB1741—Bur Clover. 
FB1832—Farm Fences. 
FB1652—Diseases, Parasites of Poultry 
FB1626-——Feeding Dairy Cows. 
FB1841—The Feeding of Chickens. 
FB1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm 
Timber. 
FB1378—Marketing Eggs. 
FB1892—Pruning Southern Pines. 
Leaflet 217—Cotton Ginning for Pure 
Seed Preservation. 
FB1762—Home Canning of Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Meats. 
FB1663—-Winter Legumes 
Manure in the Cotton Belt. 


tor Green 


STATE BULLETINS 


Mimeo 7—Drying Sweet Potatoes, Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, Auburn. 

Georgia Extension Service, Athens: Bul. 
495, Good Eating; Cir. 296, Victory Gar- 
den Guide 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Bul. P27—The Challenge to Democracy: 
Improving Public Administration, lowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Free Plans for Using Concrete in Farm 
Building—Portland Cement Association, 33 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago, II]. 

Cir. 126—Cooperative Manufacture and 
Distribution of Fertilizer by Small Regional 
Dry-mix Plants, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Take Care of Your Farm Equipment— 
International Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


America’s Trucks—Keep ’Em_ Rolling, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Washing- 
ton. D. C 
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“I said speak up, you old goat, and quit 
mumbling in your beard!” 
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| right < 
on their mid- deck” 


Today, keen young eyes and strong fighting hearts are “doing the 
chores” overseas! Like the farm friends they left behind, your boys 
are fighting the war for Freedom! We’re proud to serve you both. 
Millions of American farmers Rely on Reliance Big Yank Work Shirts 
with three patented features: convenient cigarette pocket, elbow- 
action sleeves and strain-proof yoke—Big Yank Victory Model 
Pants, patterned after the regulation cuffless trousers worn by the 
men in our armed forces. And many of the armed forces themselves, 
Rely on Reliance-made Parachutes, Mechanics’ Suits, Jackets, Pants, 
Shirts and Underwear. 
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RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. © New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave. —1350 Broadway 


FREE! Story of Para- 


chutes.” Booklet by Captain Roger 
Don Rae, parachute expert, tell- 
ing how parachutes are used for 
peacetime, military and stunt pur- 
poses. How they are made and 
work. Just send postcard to Dept, 
PF-10. 


MAKERS OF Aywon Shirts + Yankshire Coats 
Big Yank Jackets + Universal Pajamas 
Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks 


“The Interesting 
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SPARK PLUGS 














SAVE GAS. 
UJ 


Dirty or worn plugs cut the amount 
of work a tractor or truck can do 
because they cut engine power. They 
also waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten, and cause hard starting. 
So, no matter what plugs you use, 
do these two things—faithfully: 





1. Have all plugs ci d and adjusted 
every 200 hours, or every 4,000 miles. 


2. Replace worn plugs promptly, — but 
only when necessary. 


The new AC Spark Plug for tractor 
service lasts longer, fires easier, stays 
cleaner, and resists breakage better 
than any plug AC has ever built. It is 
the result of developing the spark 
plug now firing engines in U. S. 
fighters and bombers. Many of its fea- 
tures are identical. 


AC hopes, of course, that you will 
replace with AC Spark Plugs. But, re- 
gardless of that, be sure to give your 
plugs the care outlined above. 


Over the past 10 years, AC’s were used as 

original factory equipment on more new 

cars and trucks than any other brand of 
spark plugs. 





t's EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 
2. Install a set of 
spare plugs in their 
place. 
3. Take the dirty 
plugs along on any 
trip to town. 

and— 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 


sence eee 


CLEANING STATION 
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“KEEP "EM ROLLING” 
Do Your Part 
Buy Defense Bonds 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Moters Corporation 
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A Good Team: Small Grains 
and Lespedeza 


How _ effectively 
oats, wheat, and 
rye can be used 
with annual lespe- 
dezas not only to 
hold and improve 
Piedmont lands 
but to secure a 
good crop return 
has been proved by work at the 
Southern Piedmont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Watkinsville, Ga. 

In fact, B. H. Hendrickson, super- 
visor of the station, believes that the 
small _—grain-lespedeza__— cropping 
method has very great possibilities. 
“Tt is,” he says, “adapted to second- 
and third-class lands, is highly pro- 
tective and soil-improving, and is 
probably the most valuable of all 
cropping methods of conservation- 
type utilizing annual crops.” He 
points out, for instance, that in 194] 
in the third year of a wheat-Kobe 
lespedeza_ combination, with the 
wheat straw and lespedeza stubble 
left on the land, the wheat on three 
fields averaged 75 per cent higher 
yield than on three fields in the first 
year of the practice. 

“After three years of this sequence, 
corn in 1941 produced 39.3 bushels 
per acre, and hegari in the same field 
48.6 bushels per acre.” 

After two years of wheat-Korean 
lespedeza on the same plan, cotton 
made 835 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre in 1941 without any nitrate side- 
dressing. 

On a 12-acre fiela with only a fair 
previous production record, oats were 
planted in the fall of 1937 with 125 
pounds per acre-of 4-12-4. In March 
1938, it was top-dressed with 100 
pounds per acre of nitrate, and 40 
pounds per acre of Kobe lespedeza 
seed were sowed, and harrowed in 
lightly. The oats made 20 bushels 
per acre. This first year, the lespe- 
deza made a good seed crop which 


B. H. Hendrickson 


was partly lost due to a wet fall and 
lack of seed-harvesting equipment. 

In the fall of 1938, the Kobe lespe- 
deza stubble was disk-tilled, 400 
pounds per acre of basic slag was ap- 
plied, and wheat was sowed. In the 
spring of 1939, the wheat was top- 
dressed with 100 pounds per acre of 
nitrate. This wheat yielded 20 bush- 
els per acre and the lespedeza stand 
was excellent, yielding 200 pounds 
per acre of cleaned seed. 

In the fall of 1939, the Kobe lespe- 
deza stubble with its own stubble 
mulch left on the field by the com- 
bine, was disk-tilled in late winter 
and early spring of 1940, rows were 
laid off, fertilized with 300 pounds 
of basic slag per acre, and corn was 
planted. A weedland area of the 
field was disk-tilled, similarly ferti- 
lized and planted to corn. Both areas 
received 150 pounds per acre of ni- 
trate side-dressing. The corn in the 
Kobe lespedeza rotation produced 
30% bushels per acre; the corn 
grown after weedland conditions 
produced 114 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Hendrickson considers Kobe 
lespedeza too late in maturing to be 
used with oats. With oats, Korean 
is better. Kobe is used with wheat 
because the latter is less susceptible 
to cold damage than the other small 
grains and can be planted later. Disk- 
ing and disk tilling of the lespedeza 
stubble to prepare the land for drill- 
ing the wheat or oats has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. Mr. Hendrickson 
points out that repeated disking after 
lespedeza seed harvesting arid repeat- 
ed drilling to the same grain origi- 
nally sowed on the field has resulted 
in gradually increased grain produc- 
tion. It is his opinion also that the 
use of wider drill spacings for small 
grain will reduce spring moisture 
competition between the grain and 
the lespedeza, assuring good crops 


of both. 


Notes for Community Leaders 


pee start planning now for 
a well organized Hallowe'en 
“neighborhood jamboree.” To start 
the program, have spooky music sung 
by the “skeleton singers,” dressed in 
long black robes and hoods, with 
candles on the stage and in the au- 
ditorium. Next, have someone speak 
10 or 15 minutes on Hallowe'en cus- 
toms; then a quartet singing hilari- 
ous songs. A good story teller with 
a low-pitched voice can tell ghost 
stories in a spooky atmosphere; a 
saucer filled with turpentine lighted 
gives a weird effect. 

Then community singing, and a 
ten-minute talk on superstitions. 
“The Three Witches” scene from 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” is a good 
eery play. And last have a social ses- 
sion in the hall, which is decorated 
with pumpkins, brooms, and black 
cat cutouts. For postage, we'll be 
glad to send complete program plans. 


FROM IRWIN County, Ga., 
County Agent J. E. Leger and Home 
Agent Annie C. Newton report that 
farm folks “have just completéd the 
most extensive county, community, 
and neighborhood organization that 
has ever existed in these parts.” From 
each community, two leaders were 


selected to form the county program- 
planning committee, one part of the 
work that has been going on for sev- 
eral years. Selected community lead- 
ers also hold local meetings and pass 
on ideas to the county committee. 
County plans work through the com- 
munity, the neighborhood, and fin- 
ally to each family. 

This set-up is also expected to help 
formulate a long-time agricultural 
program, solve some of the current 
economic problems such as storage 
in labor, transportation, and farm 
machinery, and last but not least, 
help re-create the social and religious 
activities of the rural sections. 

LET’S START singing more! 
Music hasn’t been as “frequent” in 
World War II as it was in World 
War I. The next time one of the 


‘neighborhood boys leaves for the 


service, get together for a cheery mu- 
sical send-off for him. 


Of interest to community leaders: 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.: Why | Want 
My Boy to Be a Farmer, The Population 
Prospect in the South, Rural Youth in the 
Farm Picture, The Rural People, Yearbook 
Separate. New movies available from the 
Georgia Extension Sérvice through county 


and home demonstration ayents: (1) Plows, , 


Planes, and Peace (two reels, sound); (2) 
Stop Forest Fires! (one reel, sound.) 

















In 1850, to be exact, 
a millwright named 
George Frick built 
his first steam engine. 
and began the work 
which now means so 
much to the Victory 
Program. 

By 1860 the Frick 
shops at Waynesboro 
were producing hun- 
dreds of engines. (General lee’s men, 
during the return from Gettysburg, 
took the belting from the plant, for use 
as shoe leather.) 














Frick Steam 
Engine of the 
Fifties 


By the time of the 
Spanish - American 
War, Frick steam 
traction engines, 
threshers, saw mills, 
and similar machinery 





Frick Steet 
were playing a vital Thresher = 


part in feeding and equipping the nation 


In the World War of 1914-18 Frick 
machines were used in the fields and 
forests in still great- 
er numbers. They 
helped feed many of 
the Allied Nations, 
which depended heavi- 
ly on America for 
food. They sawed 
lumber for use in shipbuilding, army 
camps, munitions plants, and other im 
portant work 


Frick Saw Mill 


The present conflict finds the Frick 
line of machinery much more complete, 
and more essential than ever to Victory. 
Frick combines, threshers, peanut pick- 
ers, tractors, feed mills, silo fillers, 











balers, saw mills and engines are used 
on essential work by thousands of farm- 
ers and lumbermen. 





Get in touch with the nearest Frick 
Rranch or Dealer. They can aid you in 
applying the machinery available to 






your needs with the best results. 



























Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
=e Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
~ year. K-R-O Co. 
Sy Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 
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‘owder, Bleach 
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VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicas 
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Time to Save Time 


While our information leads us to believe 
that sugar rationing in some counties 1s 
handled with far less waste of the farm 
family’s time than it seems to be in others, 
Mr. Caldwell, nevertheless, gets our $3 in 
War Stamps for this letter-of-the-month. 


WONDER if the politicians ever think 
1: the millions of man hours being 

lost by people having to go from the far 
corners of their home counties to. their 
county seats, to get a few pounds of sugar 
to do their canning, or renew their ration 
books for other rationed articles? 

Especially is this most troublesome right 
at the time when country folks are having 
plenty of trouble getting their crops har- 
vested, and many are having to leave their 
crops in the fields because of acute shortage 
of labor. Why not simplify the matter by 
having this ration business taken care of by 
the rural letter carriers and postmasters? 

I have made 4 trips to a ration board be- 
fore I could get an application for recapped 
tires. Ten or 15 people near me_ have 
ridden with me lately who spent from a 
few hours to an entire day to get as little 
as 3 pounds of extra sugar for canning 
Yet we’re being urged to can more foods 
than ever before! R. A. Caldwell, 

Thomas County, Ga. 


Help R.F.D. Carriers 


Along with our efforts to get improved 
service for R.F.D. patrons, it is evident that 
farm people should also try to get fairer 
pay and recognition of R.F.D. carriers. As 
Mrs. ]. D. Whiteaker, Jefferson County, 
Ark., writes us: 


THE RURAL carrier is the most over- 
worked employee in the postal service 
and the only one who receives no extra 
pay for overtime. The other postal employ- 
ees who worked July 4 and other holidays 
are paid extra for the day. As their salary is 
on the hour basis, they receive pay for every 
hour they work. Not so with the rural 
carrier. His salary is on a mileage basis. 
If he works 12 hours a day, he receives no 
more pay than if he works 6 hours. 

“My husband works 10 hours at least 
every day and some days 12 or 13, but re- 
ceives no more pay than he did tor an 8- 
hour day. Last Christmas he worked about 
100 hours extra to deliver the Christmas 
cards, packages, etc., on his route, . for 
which he received no pay. He has over 
600 boxes on a 45-mile route and I have 
known him to bring in 58 money orders 
in a day this year, and he is also selling 
War Stamps and Bonds, too. The rural 
carer is a traveling post office. His 
patrons can get stamps, money orders, 
special delivery service, mail their packages, 
and tverything the post office has to offer. 
Do their city friends have that service? Ask 
them. The rural carrier receives the same 
salary as he did five years ago, but his dol- 
lar certainly won’t buy as much as it would 
a year ago.” 


Hurrah for Husbands! 


It’s fine to have farmers’ wives appreciat- 
ing and praising the good work of their 
husbands as in this note from Mrs. S. L. 
Coleman, Greenville County, S. C.: 


I love the romance and traditions of the 
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To you this combination just means a 

le extra work, but to me, it entails a 
Personal sacrifice!” 


Voice 
of the Farm 


j 


‘Siac 


& 


’ 
Old South, but I love the New South, too, 
of good management and progressive farm- 
ing everywhere. Our modern men of the 
soil may not be invested with the glamor 
which enveloped the country gentlemen of 
ante-bellum days, yet they are nobly rally- 
ing to make the South a better place to live 
in and provide a living for their families 
and an education for their boys and girls. 
Hurrah for them! 


So say we—all of us! 


Crisis in Labor 


The labor problem unquestionably 1s 
the biggest single question farmers now face. 
These two letters are typical: 


WILLIAM H. GAINES, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Tenn.: “The scarcity of farm labor here 
is becoming acute. I have no sons, three 
daughters. One daughter, age 16, started 
working in a Camp Forrest canteen at $71 
per month. The young boys have left the 
farms. The purpose of this letter is to 1n- 
duce you to start a movement to hold the 
18-20 age group of boys upon the farm by 
granting exemption from military service 
to those who are bona-fide farmers. If 
things keep moving like they are, I do not 
see how I can possibly get all my crop har- 
vested this year.” 


MRS. J. M. DENSON, Shelby County, 
Ala.: “The farmer is making every effort 
to reach the war production goal, despite 
the labor shortage, which in many instances, 
has sent the entire family to the fields. Yet 
he is receiving severe and unjust criticism 
from the uninformed regarding prices of 
farm products. Statistics show the farmer 
works longer hours for less pay than any 
other class of labor. This year he is further 
handicapped because farm labor has ad- 
vanced from $1 to $1.50 and even higher 
Farm machinery, fertilizer, seed, materials 
for buildings, and the cost of living have 
all made noticeable advances. So he is 
forced to charge more for his products. 
In comparison with the wages of industrial 
workers, the price received for farm prod- 
ucts is poor pay, and I’ve yet to find a 
farmer who is getting rich.” 


Painting Outbuildings 


Several readers have asked M. D. Hutch- 
erson (first winner in our Landlord-Tenant 
Improvement contest) to tell how he paints 
outbuildings with cylinder oil and venetian 
red as mentioned in our August issue. In 
réply he writes: 


“GET AS good a grade of motor oil as 
you can that has been drained from motors; 
I got mine from our garage dealer. Use 3 
pounds venetian red to 1 gallon of oil. 
Heat oil in some kind of vessel out-of-doors. 
Get oil hot before stirring in the venetian 
red, stirring constantly to get well mixed; 
then strain through screen wire to get lumps 
out of oil. You can either spray it on the 
buildings or brush it on. I sprayed on with 
a barrel spray pump, then finished spread- 
ing it more evenly with a brush.” 


Clean Advertising 


As gratifying to us as their often-express- 
ed regard for our editorial columns, 1s the 
appreciation of readers for our advertisers. 
This 1s a recent comment: 


F. H. WILLARD, Brunswick County, 
N. C.: “I find the ads one of the most 
interesting features of The Progressive 
Farmer. There is something to interest ev- 
ery member of the family—farm and gar- 
den seeds and plants; flower seeds, fruit 
trees, baby chicks, livestock, farm machin- 
ery, equipment to make the home more con- 
venient and comfortable, etc.” 


Which reminds us—last week the phone 
rang; another big order for liquor adver- 
tising offered us. The Progressive Farmer 
could get thousands of dollars every year by 
carrying such copy. It is pleasant there- 
fore to receive frequent comments like this: 


LILLIAN B. CUTHERELL, Norfolk 
County, Va.: “I like The Progressive Farm- 
er very much. «It is a relief to have a few 
papers without whisky advertisements.” 





Be inthis mood 
when you buy! 


Does something to you, doesn’t it, when the flag 
goes by? What you wouldn’t do for your country, 
just about then! 


Well, you can do a lot by feeling that way when 
you buy. In that red-white-and-blue mood you'll 
buy only when you must; and what you must buy 
will be the longest-lasting you can find. 


That is one way to help your country’s war effort. 
For the things you buy won’t need to be so soon 
replaced ...releasing material, machinery and labor 
needed more for war. 


What’s more, the money you- 
don’t spend now will be yours after 
the war to buy the many things 
that certainly will reflect the ad- 
vancement in design and manufac- 
ture that is being made during the 
present great production period. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


For 54 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide” has symbolized 


dependability, lone life 


WHEN 


years the name E 10 eg 


IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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This is the 
marine who 

must eat to 
fight— 


This is the farmer 
who must raise 
the crops— 




















































This is the Sinclair 
man who can help the 
farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants 
to keep farm machin- 
ery running without 
breakdowns. 


WITH BIGGER CROPS to be raised—with farm 
labor scarce—with new machinery hard to 
get—now, more than ever, you need depend- 
able Sinclair products. Just phone or 
write your local Sinclair agent. His 
trucks deliver direct to farms. 





CARE FOR YOUR CAR — FOR YOUR COUNTRY 























PLEASE! 


One Moment 


Here is Some. 
thing you’ve 
always Wanted. 


efficiency of meat and milk production. * * 


Learn more about the oldest, most numerous, jet 
itable d on earth. 

rite for literature today ex- 
Plaining how Shorthorn char- 
acteristics are bringing in- 






creased profits to f: d 

A JERSEY canepen. Witte for list of 
members, thou: 

Bulletin America, who rane Fal» ar 

stock for sal 

Bull Bargain ~chcandimong ‘to the official 

breed Ruviication, The Short- 

Book horn orld, published twice 


Shortherns are 0th egntury monthly. Subscri aoe rates 
100 Pages modelo of Somous s Burke 7. $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 
ways # sources rs erehe—rime > Wr rite to THE SHORTHORN CLUB 
ef and an abundance of milk 1! Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

N. Meridian, Indianapolis, indiana. Send me the 


Rulletin Bull Bargain Ss ; 


a ice wrun FREE TRIAL OFFERS 


If you suffer ium —— Parokysms, from coughs, gasping 
ick for daring FREE TRIAL OFFER 
of amazing pe % “Tnguiries from so-called “‘hopeless’’ cases 
especially invited. Wri 

NACOR, 996-K State Lite Bidg.. Indianapolis, indiana. 





The most complete issue on Feeding, Breed 
ing, Management, and Bull Bargains ever 
ublished on JE ERSEYS. Order your copy 
Today. Inclose but two 3c stamps. 








Mail at once to The Jersey Bulletin, Dept. PF, 1142 

















Address 





Inclesed is 6¢ in stamps or coin 
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* It’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 
Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 
with war time demand. No breed can match the 
Shorthorn’s amazing weight-for-age adv vantage or 

* * 
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Write Back of New Countries and Old Memories 


Under Pike’s Peak 


Stationed in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Major ]. William Firor, Air 
Base School Officer, writes the editor 
about western agriculture. Major 
Firor was formerly head of the Dept. 
of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Georgia: 

ERE water is the limiting factor 

in agriculture, although there 
is much dry farming. The grass that 
grows on the plains with the limited 
rainfall is probably on the average 
enough to take care of one cow per 
40 acres. 

“Where the soil is not too sandy, 
it is exceedingly fertile. If water is 
obtainable, yields are astoundingly 
high—400 bushels of Irish potatoes, 
50 bushels of wheat, for example. 
The expense of production is high 
because of high original cost of land 
(really people buy the water right that 
goes with the land, as the land itself 
disassociated from water is cheap) 
and the cost of water. Irrigation 
farming apparently has given the 
farmer a considerable control over his 
yields, but the price for his products 
is often too low to make it profitable. 
Like farmers generally, farmers of 
Colorado are now getting good re- 
turns but have great difficulty in get- 
ting extra labor. 


“The cattle and sheep on the plains > 


and in the mountains look to be in 
good flesh. The grasses here must 
be nutritious. 

“I was surprised to see a lot of 
water erosion. It seems that the small 
amount of rainfall is made up of 
many afternoon  thundershowers, 
some of which are quick and heavy. 
These flash storms wash the soil bad- 
ly, especially when the farmers plow 
up the plains to sow small grains.” 


Irish Economy | 


From North Ireland came this let- 
ter, from Lt. W. T. Ezzard, former 
county agent of Rabun County, Ga., 
to his former District Extension 
Agents L. C. Westbrook and S. G. 
Chandler: 


WE HAVE been in North Ire- 
land quite a while; long enough, in 
fact, for me to learn something about 
their farming methods and, too, other 
methods. 

“First, I thought at one time that 
farms in Rabun County were small; 
now they seem large in comparison to 
Irish farms. In the second place, only 
about one out of every ten acres is 
planted to row crops. That one acre 


is planted to potatoes and vegetables, 


while the rest is in grass, small grain, 
flax—mostly grass. And believe it 
or not, I have seen some fat grass- 
fed cattle and sheep. 

“The next item of interest is that 
everybody here realizes the impor. 
tance of food. Some British non 
coms were watching our men put 
sugar in their coffee at mess today. 
They also marveled at our dessert 
—canned peaches. A British mess 
sergeant told me that the ration pre- 
scribed for British soldiers was slight- 
ly more than one-third that furnished 
the American soldier. Every little 
corner here is growing something 
that is used to feed either man or 
livestock. Nothing is wasted except 
what our boys waste and we are be- 
ginning to learn fast. 

“Timber is very scarce here also. A 
wooden box or a piece of six-inch 
board is a valuable item—if you can 
get your hands on either. 

“T also found out what Fannin, 
Union, and Whitfield counties can do 
with their rocks—build fences out 
of them. There are rock fences ap- 
parently around every five-acre field 
in North Ireland. If all the rocks 
that are now in fences, were once on 
the jand, the original farmers must 
have been farming Stone Mountain. 
There are none in the fields now. 

“The British are doing a remark- 
able job, and doing it in such a way 
as to cause a minimum loss of man- 
power. They apparently are very 
efficient, and are certainly teaching 
me a lot and, I believe, some of the 
rest of the fellows are learning also. 

“Well, here’s to a better agricultur- 
al program in Georgia, and a quick 


defeat of Adolph and the Japs.” 
Note From Alaska 


So you will remember how much 
the boys in the service appreciate be- 
ing remembered with letters and 
small gifts, here is a note that Corp. 
F. Winston Adams, Lee County, 
Ala., wrote his Sunday school from 
Alaska: 

“MY HEARTFELT thanks t 
you for your remembrance of the 
home boys in the service in which | 
am proud to be a member. The han¢- 
kerchief which I have just recently 
received was a lovely gift; ind 
much too nice to be soiled with the 
‘blood and sweat and tears’ of wat: 

~“It is you who have equipped me 
with the three most formidable wee 
pons in the fight for freedom—lovt 
of home, love of friends, and love 
countrv.’ 
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Ten Tests of a Good Cook 


RE your cooking methods up-to- 

date? Do you waste food? 
Does your family get full value trom 
the foods you prepare and serve? 
Home demonstration specialists of 
the Florida Extension Service have 5. Do you combine left-overs into appe- 
prepared the ten following tests by — "ing new dishes? 
which to answer these questions for 
yourself: 


or gravies if you can’t serve it with 
vegetables; 

(d) Leave the lid off the pan while 
you cook green vegetables and never 
add soda to them. 


6. Do you save bacon fat and meat drip- 
pings to add flavor to other foods? 

7. Do you avoid thick peelings? 

1. Do you cook all protein foods—egys, 8 
milk, meat, cheese, pouitry, and fish—az 
low or moderate heat to keep the protein 


. Do you avoid failures and food wastes 
by careful measuring, heat control, and 
scientific cooking methods? 

9. Do you serve food atrractively—have 
variety of color, of texture, of flavor? 


tender? 

2 Do you cook meat according to cut— 
treating tender and less tender cuts differ- 
ently? 

3. Do you avord overcooking of all foods? 


10. Are your sauces and gravies free 
from Jumps, your hot foods really Aot, your 
cold foods really cold? 

Grade yourself by the number of 
times you can answer an unqualified 
“yes” to each of these questions. 


4. In cooking vegetables do you observe 
these four food rules— 
(a) Cook as quickly as possible; 
(b) In as little water as possible; 


Some of My Enthusiasms 


YC) MUCH interest has been shown Young People’s book (girls) — Little 

in ‘the 43 questions, “Now Tell ee : 

: 4 Young People’s book (bovs)—Treasure Is- 

Us About Your Enthusiasins,” on ak 
page 50 last month that all of us will — Short poem—The West Wind, by Masefield. 
be looking for the summary of re- Composer (musical )—Stephen Collins Fos- 
sults next month and later. Mean. — 

ile Pie Pee’ I li Book in New Testament—St. Paul’s Letter 
w lile, at r. oe s request, am list- to the Philippians. 
ing some of my own favorites: Book in Old Testament—Proverbs. 


: Old Testament verse—Proverbs 31:31. 
—A Mighty Fortress Is 70d. pis Hsp 
symon ighty Fores: is Our Gos New Testament verse—Philippians 4:8. 


Song (not hymn)—The End of a Perfect Famous artist—Raphael. 
Day, by Carrie Jacobs Bond. Famous painting—The Sistine Madonna. 
Radio singer—Nelson Eddy. Three books that have helped me: 
Radio Commentator—H. V. Kaltenborn. 1. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. 
Novel—The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan 2. Mrs. Min:iver, by Jan Struther. 
Rawlings. 3. How Green Was My Valley, by Rich- 
Poet—John Masefield ard Llewellyn Sallie Hill. 


What’s Your Food Score? 


ROM a study of the dietaries of persons with nutritional deficiency dis- 

eases the graph below was made. The black lines represent the amount 
of the various foods recommended for an adequate diet; the red lines the 
amount actually eaten by these persons. Note that they eat much less than 
the recommended allowance of many of the foods essential for good health. 
Note also that foods that the patients ate sparingly of (sugar is an exception) 
are rich in minerals and vitamins: milk, potatoes, sweet potatoes, dried beans, 
peas, nuts, tomatoes, citrus fruit, leafy green and yellow vegetables, other 
vegetables and fruits, eggs, lean meat, poultry, fish, flour, cereals, fats, and 
sugars. In other words, the patients questioned can tell you now that, con- 
trary to old-fashioned ideas on the subject, what you don’t eat may hurt you. 
This study was made 
atthe Nutrition Clin- 
ic, Hillman Hospital, Milk 


ARE FARM FOLKS EATING AS THEY SHOULD? 
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Should ‘feast on the fate 
fruits of the earth’ 
should be suffering 
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(c) Use all cooking water in sauces 


There's One in Every Family... 4, 7a=, 
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MOM, I FEEL 








B FEELING Like 4 


HUMP YOUR BUSTLE, 5 
I DOI COULDNT 


BETSY— THE ARMY LIKE A SLACKER— 4 

I FELL AWAY BEHIND | I WAS READING 
AMMUNITION To SCHEDULE TODAY--- | TODAY ABOUT 
KEEP AN AIR- 7 SOMETHING 
RIFLE GOING: Z y THAT'LL FIX 






TO MESS UP THE 
MESSERSCHMIDTS! | 

























































Recommended weekly allowance otf Foods used weekly by patients with 
foods for a low-cost adequate diet. deficiency diseases. 












AND MOM WAS GOOD AS HER WORD--- SHE SAW TO IT THAT BETSY 
ATE CRISP POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY MORNING FOR BREAKFAST. 
SOON BETSY WAS BLOOMING AGAIN--~ HERE, TAKE A PEEK..... 


DOUBLE UP ON THE Zi _\NENT YOU ONE BETTER, 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES BETSy— I BAKED you SOME DONT 


WORKIN' OVERTIME TONIGHT)\_C TAKE ALONG I SAW MOM 


AND I'LL NEED A WITH YOU - PUT ANOTHER 
FLYING START ON Zed BATE fe 
‘ THO: 

Staelin Za MUFFINS IN 
THE OVEN! 


Pay, — AWGEE! x 


‘i ae I THOUGHT MAW 
| ZR = J WAS GONNA 
me pa aware * /-f SHELL 'EM OUT 
>— Nas Al \ cee 4] FOR BREAKFAST- 
= \ 5 Ye] THEY SURE 
z SMELL GOOD! 











ONTHE \ 
HOME FRONT ITS 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES! 
IT GIVES you 
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NO FOOLIN' FOLKS--- 

THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO NEEDS 

POSTS BRAN FLAKES' 
3 EXTRA BENEFITS’ 


aa | 
—— READ BELOW— 


¢ To help that one member of your 
familvy—serve Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal. or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—vou'll all help that one get Post's 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits 


). Bran to help prevent constipatior 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added. for energy. ap- 
petite. and steady nerves 


And besides. these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give vou extra crispness... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor 





Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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@ Maybe we can’t do all the 
new building we’d like to do 
present WPB limitations 
$1,000 for all 
but on 


under 
($500 for homes, 
other farm buildings) , 
every hand we’re being urged to 
“make it last!” That’s how we 
can make such good use of 
paint now, especially with farm 
fuller they 
have been in many years. 


than 


pocketbooks 


HE appearance of the farm- 
house and outbuildings is de- 
pendent on paint. Primarily, 
the architecture of the buildings is 
also responsible, but much can be 
done by the wise selection of colors. 
If the house seems to appear too 
high for its length, an optical illusion 
can be created. A dark roof will tie 
the house closer to the ground, as 
will painting the shutters of the up- 
per story the same color as the roof, 
and those on the ground floor the 
same as rest of exterior. 


The Magic Power 


of Farm Paint 


By W. H. 


Many farm homes have too many 
gables, but a satisfactory solution can 
be achieved by painting everything 
on the roof the same dark color so the 
gables do not stick out, and selecting 
some color for the front door and 
lower floor shutters to attract the eye 
to the ground floor rather than to 
the roof. If the house has dormers 
and yet seems small, a spacious effect 
can be created by painting their faces 
the same color as body of house. 

3y judicious use 
Two Color of paint, a house 
Rules can appear larger 
or smaller, taller 
or lower, chimneys can be lengthened 


HARRISON 


or shortened, broadened or slender- 
ized. It all depends on knowledge of 
color and color combinations. Two 
color rules to bear in mind are: (1) 
Light paint makes things appear 
larger, while (2) dark paint creates 
an effect of smallness. 


Let’s consider the front door, as it 
is probably the most important single 
feature. To create a welcoming note, 
it should be a dark, warm color, if 
the house is light, or a light, cool 
color, if the house is dark. If some 
windows are small and some large, 
be sure that all are painted the house 
color; otherwise the general outline 
will be broken up. 





... dt doesn’t pay to pinch pennies 
when it comes to buying overalls! 


Grand-dad Franklin says, 


The Franklin Family Learned A Long Time Ago... 


“Just 


“Lee gives us better fit, extra com- 
fort on the job. And Jelt Denim 
just naturally gives you longer 
wear—more for your money. 








FREE! Mail postcard or letter 
for free “Tiny Lee” Jelt Denim 
swatch, literature and name of 
nearest Lee Dealer! 

Copyright 1942 


plain overalls don’t have what it 
takes. We’ve got three genera- 
tions of the family wearing Lee 
Overalls now — in genuine Lee 
*Tailored-Sizes’! 





“You can’t lose anyhow...they’ve 
got aniron-clad money-back guar- 
antee on every Lee!” Try a Lee for 
yourself. See your Lee dealer now. 








THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
Dept. PF-102 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Salina, Kans. 


Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

















Of course, there is no such delicate 
problem about the outbuildings, 
though they should for appearance’s 
sake be the same uniform body color 
as the house. 

There is as much variation in paint 

quality as in cosmetics or tobacco, 
yet one does not have to be an expert 
to make a safe choice. Attractive 
labels are not true indicators of 
quality, nor is a _high-sounding 
analysis on the label. There are only 
two types of paint economical for 
farm use: (1) a pure white lead, and 
(2) oil, white or mixed with colors 
in oil to any tint or highest-quality 
mixed paint. 
Choosing is not 
merely a question 
of selecting a color 
or colors, but one 
of economy. Paint must be durable 
and adequately coat and protect the 
surface whether wood, brick, stucco, 
or allied material. A cheap paint or 
even an expensive one of poor 
analysis will crack or peel and expose 
the structure. Such paints will not 
last long and frequent repainting will 
be necessary. 

With such paints too, it is neces- 
sary to burn or scrape off the old sur- 
face, putty up nail holes, cracks, etc., 
and then apply a priming coat to 
penetrate the worst cells and bind the 
body and finish coats to the structure. 
A high-quality paint .will neither 
crack nor peel, but will wear down 
so evenly that when it comes to the 
end of its natural life, it will take 
the place of a priming coat and save 
the expense of one coat of paint, 
plus time and labor necessary to burn 
or scrape off the old surtace. Even 
with high-quality “pure” paint, it 
will be necessary on new surfaces to 
apply three coats — priming, body, 
and finish, but when repainting, only 
a body and finish coat are needed. 


Choosing 
Quality 


For even good- 
quality paint to be 
satisfactory, it is 
very important 
that both surface and weather be dry, 
with temperature not below 35 de- 
grees. Painting should not be done 
in high humidity, when dust is be- 
ing carried by the wind, or when in- 
sects are numerous. Each coat must 
be allowed to dry and set thoroughly 
before another application. 

Method of application and brushes 
are other points in successful paint- 
ing. A large-bristle, 34-inch brush, 
a 2-inch brush, and a l-inch one are 
sufficient for long, flat side walls and 
for small areas such as around sash. 
The care brushes is important. 
When not in use for a short period, 
the brushes should be kept in raw 
linseed oil. As much of the oil as 
possible should be wiped off and re- 
mainder thoroughly incorporated in 
the paint mixture before brush 1s 
used again. It brushes are put away 


Method of 
Application 


for any length of time, they should 
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“Quit calling me, ‘Lambie Pie.’ You make 
me nervous!” 
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be suspended in a closed container. 
And now let’s see what can be done 
with a little paint to’ redesign the in- 
terior. Perhaps you have a long, 
narrow living room. By an optical 
illusion, this could be considerably 
widened, by painting the narrow 
walls a dark color and remaining 
walls and ceiling a light color. Smail 
living rooms look spacious by walls 
and ceiling being painted a light 
color. The dining room should 
harmonize with the living room. 
Often the farm kitchen is one of 
the largest rooms in the house and 
the most used and lived in. So it 
should be bright, cheerful, and in- 
viting. Wood trim, the insides of 
cabinets, etc., could be painted with 
a bright contrasting color. Bedrooms 


should be bright, cheerful colors. 
Be sure the bathroom color scheme 
harmonizes with fixtures. 

Use only the best ininterior paints, 
for it is by far the most economical in 
the long run. Paint has been empha- 
sized for wall treatment because: (1) 
If tinted pure white lead and oil is 
uscd, walls can be kept clean with 
soap and water, as repeated wash- 
ings will not harm the surface; (2) 
it forms a neutral, pleasing back- 
ground for pictures and furniture 
and if stenc#led decorations are used, 
one can have a thoroughly attractive 
modern interior. Inside and out, the 
farm house will be thoroughly pro- 
tected from changing atmospheric 
conditions, and will appear neat, 
pleasing, and inviting at all times. 


F eeding Protein Meals 


FoR war purposes we had to have 
more fats and oils. We also had 
to have more meat. To get more fats 
and oils we grew more peanuts and 
soybeans. Squeezing out the oils 
from more peanuts and soybeans 
leaves us with more peanut meal and 
soybean meal to feed along with our 
cottonseed meal. When that’s prop- 
erly fed we'll get more meat, and 
two birds will have been killec in the 
same peanut patch. 

Southern research workers from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Florida, Virginia, 
and Georgia met recently to decide 
how best to utilize the vast quantity 
of protein feeds — cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal, and soybean meal — 
now available to farmers and live. 
stock feeders of the South. L. O. 
Brackeen of the Alabama Extension 
Service presents this summary as 
agreed upon by these workers: 


1. The South is a deficit area in the 
production of both human food and 
animal feeds for the present popula. 
tion. Despite the anticipated increase 
in the production of peanut oil meal 
for 1942, the entire supply of vege 
table protein meals available in the 
South will be needed for livestock 
feeding. Any diversion of protein 
oil meals to other uses will lower the 
supply available for livestock feeding 
and will be reflected in decreased sup- 
plies of livestock products. 

2. It has been conclusively shown 
that peanut oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
and soybean oil meal of similar pro- 
tein contents are about equal in value 
when used as feeds for dairy cattle. 
beef cattle, horses, and mules. 


3. Peanut oil meal and soybean oil 
meal of similar protein contents are 
about equal in value and superior to 
cottonseed meal as now processed 
when fed to hogs and chickens. 


4. Peanut oil meal is a valuable 
protein supplement in mixed dog 
feeds and is superior to soybean oil 
meal for this purpose. 


5. Cottonseed meal, peanut oil 
meal, or soybean oil meal can be 
used as the sole protein supplements 
for cattle. Cottonseed meal or pea- 
nut meal can also be used as the en- 
tire concentrate for fattening cattle, 
thus replacing corn in areas where 
these meals are cheaper than corn. 


6. Peanut oil meal or soybean oil 
meal can be used as the only protein 
supplement for fattening hogs. 


7. From one-half to two-thirds of 
the protein supplement in poultry 
rations may come from peanut oil 
meal or soybean oil meal. 


8. The use of cottonseed meal for 
hogs, chickens, or dogs will be at- 
tended by a certain amount of danger 
until the processing is standardized 
to control the content of free gossy- 
pol. Under present conditions ot 
manufacture, not more than 6 to 9 
per cent of hog rations or 5 to 7 per 
cent of poultry rations should be cot- 
tonsced meal. 


9. It should be recognized that pea 
nut oil meal, soybean oil meal. and 
cottonseed meal are low in minerals 
as compared with animal protein 
supplements, and that suitable min 
eral supplements should always be 
used with these vegetable mcals 





diversified small order. 


To the Nurseryman addressed, 


Apple Muscadine Grape 
2 Early Harvest ] Scuppernong 
2 Yellow Delicious 1 Hunt 

2 Red Delicious I Creek 

2 Stayman Winesap 1 Yuga 

Fig Peach 


1 Celeste . ; 
1 Brown Turkey 2 Early Rose 


Name 


LET’S MAIL THIS TO SOME NURSERYMAN 


EARLY all of us intend to order some fruit trees this season— 
but let’s start early. Let’s get busy now. Following is a well 
We suggest that each reader make such 
changes, omissions, or additions as he wishes and mail at once to 
some nurseryman whose reliability is guaranteed to you by the fact 
that he advertises in The Progressive Farmer. 


Dear Sir: Below is a list of fruit trees that i am considering planting. Please 
let me know if you can furnish all these and at what prices for good quality. 


2 Belle of Georgia Pecan 

2 Elberta 2 Stuart 

2 j. H. Hale } Moore 

Bunch Grapes Other Frutts 

2 Moore’s Early 500 Blakemore 

2 Champanel Strawberry 

2 Concord 1 Kieffer pear 

2 White Niagara 1 Pineapple pear 
10 Boysenberries 
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The transport trucks of this nation are actively in 
the service of their country 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Thus they play their vital, indispensab!z 
part equally with the trucks that transport troops 
and munitions of the armed forces. Unfailing 
dependability is the watchword of both, and in this 
service Champion Spark Plugs are maintaining their 
reputation for the unfailing ignition which has 
made “Champion” and “dependable” synonymous. 


One of the many exclusive and patented fea- 
tures of Champion Spark Plugs which means 
most to all motorized farm equipment —cars, 
trucks, tractors and stationary engines—is the 
patented Sillment seal which banishes trouble- 
some leakage, common to ordinary spark plugs. 
This exclusive fea- 
ture prevents over- 
heating, and pre- 
ignition, a cause of 
rough, wasteful en- 
gine operation—and 
also insures maxi- 
mum dependability 
and long life. 






More Uital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 





TO SAVE GASOLINE e KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 





























THE SIMPLEST PICKER 
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Sectional View of Livermon Peanut Machine 


See your local Peanut Co-operative Representative. 
For further information write 


CARL R. LIVERMON COMPANY 
Roxobel, North Carolina 



































se NQD-Q-GEN 


INOCULATOR on att LEGUME SEEDS TO GROW BIG 
CROPS AND BUILD UP YOUR SOiL. DEPENDABLE P QUALITY 
& DEALER EARLY ie hOLGnela-wea- AND WELP A 
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DONT WASTE 
BATTERY LIFE / 


See Your Delco Ballery Dealer For 


CARE AND CONSERVATION 
Service 


+42 will 
CHECK WITH HYDROMETER - - - ADD WATER 
CLEAN TERMINALS - + »« CHECK GENERATOR 
CHARGING RATE --- CHECK FOR WORN OR 


DAMAGED CABLES - - - RECHARGE BATTERY 










































































and when you MUST repiace— 
if 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


PRODUCT OF Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICA’S LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 








SAVE woner WITH AN “ENTERPRISE” 


At butchering time and in the kitchen the 
year ’round, a new “ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Chopper will help you prepare 
more food at home. This helps the war 
effort and it helps your pocketbook. An 
“ENTERPRISE” cuts with razor-sharp ac- 
tion. Ordinary choppers mash food, squeez- 
ing out the juices. Nourishmentand flavor are 
wasted. Ask your hardware dealer about the 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage Stuffer—Fruit— 
Lard Press, too. Write for free booklet, 
“3 IMPORTANT STEPS TO GOOD & ; 
SAUSAGE.” Address Dept. 202. KC 


NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA 3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A 
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Handy Farm Devices 


‘tal Double Insurance J. M. Nanney, Buncombe 

County, N. C., made his 
crib ratproof, using an 18-inch strip of tin around 
the bottom, but just to make sure of catching any 
mice that might slip by in baskets or sacks of feed, 
he added this device for the cats to get in. The 
crib is built on the ground. Mr. Nanney is 
especially proud also of the overhanging gable de- 
sign (not shown) with unloading door whereby 
he can drive in close to the wall, throw in a load 
of corn, and seldom have to pick up any ears on 
the ground.. As he says, “If you miss the door 
with an ear, it will fall back in the wagon.” 





Easy Waterer This automatic watering 
trough, recommended by the 
Louisiana Extension Service, is easy to make and 
hard to get out of order. As the water level falls in 
the tank, the block of wood pulls open the faucet. 
When the block again floats and the chain be 
comes slack, the water immediately cuts off. 





“—In the Neck” To cut off the heads of 

chickens, drive two spikes 
about halfway into a block of wood as shown, 
just far enough apart to place neck of chicken so 
the head will not slip through. This method per- 
mits of stretching their necks out greatly and do- 
ing quick and uniform cutting. I. W. D. 





Sure-Fire Trap — [ate last summer, rats in 

vaded our place sudden. 
ly, seemingly by hundreds, and neither poison 
nor traps seemed to help. In desperation I 
made a trap of my own and with it cleaned 
up the pests in three weeks. My record catch 
was 32 in one night, the total, 186. The old 
motor oil in which the rats drown also kills 
the fleas. 

I cut the head from an old oil drum, put in 
near the top a good shaft made of light steel 
wire, then made a pedal of light wood and covered the top side with light 
tin. Balance this pedal so perfectly on the wire shaft that you can tip it by 
blowing your breath on it lightly and then make it secure with a small staple. 
Pedal should be about four inches wide and long enough to clear sides of 
drum three to four inches. 

I rubbed the inside of the drum and underside of pedal well with sardines 
and fastened a small piece under each end of pedal. I used five gallons of oil. 

Set the trap away from the wall and stand a bale of hay on end 18 inches 
from the drum. The rats will have to leap to get to the bait and when they 
do, they go for the pedal, it flips, and there are not even squeals to warn the 
others. Lon Riggs, Lincoln County, Okla. 





Stock Barrier = This gap will 

turn all kinds 
of livestock and still allow cars 
and trucks to cross without de 
lay. Under the gap is a pr 
about 6 feet wide, 10 or 12 feet 
long, and 12 to 18 inches deep, 
with the sides, ends, and cross 
wall made of 6-inch concrete. Boiler tubes or other heavy pipes are set into 
ends and cross wall 5 to 8 inches apart on centers, depending on whether 
there are any valuable horses around to catch and break a leg. To turn sheep 
or goats, the cross walls must have a fairly sharp top. I. W. Dickerson. 


Clover Planter A special plow ex 

plains his ten years of 
successful crimson clover growing, James 
M. Smith, De Kalb County, Ala., believes. 
Six teeth of an old spring-tooth harrow are 
cut down on the lower end to % inch in 
width and are used to scarify the ground 
after the seed is sowed in row middles. The 
middle tooth is left as is to make a small 
furrow to collect excess moisture. 


R. R. Chesnutt. 








LOOK FOR IT! = You never can tell how an argument will turn 


out. Just read Ben Ames Williams’ “Hot 
and Heavy,” our story for next month. Mary and Dan started quar- 
reling when he was three and she was two, kept it up until they found 
they had just been waiting for their ship, literally, to “come in.” 
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Blue Lupine: 


ECAUSE of the growing recog- 

nition of blue lupine as the most 
valuable winter cover crop along the 
Gulf Coast, we have asked J. 
Warner, agronomist in charge of the 
North Florida Experiment Station, 
to give us the essentials for success. 
From his wide experience with the 
crop, he lists this even dozen rules: 

1. Lupines are adapted to all well drain- 
ed soils in the deep Coastal Plains area. Soil 
adaptation in this area for lupines is simi- 
lar to that of Austrian peas. 

2. If lupines follow cotton or other well 
fertilized crops, only superphosphate at the 
rate of 300 pounds per acre is needed. If 
iittle or no fertilizer has been used, 50 
pounds of muriate of potash should be used 
in addition to superphosphate. 

3. The best time to sow, is when mois- 
ture conditions are favorable after Oct. 15. 

4. Suitable land preparation is the same 
as for Austrian winter peas. 

5. Inoculation is absolutely essential. Use 
lupine culture. 

6. Sow 50 to 75 pounds per acre. 

7. Seed yields range from 700 to 1,500 
pounds per acre depending upon growth 
and weather conditions. One thousand 
pounds may normally be expected. 

8. The time to turn is: North Florida, 
March | to April 1, depending upon pre- 


A Dozen Tips 


vailing winter temperature; South Georgia 
and South Alabama, apparently March 15 
to April 15. 

9. In green weight per acre blue lupines 
will produce 2 to 4 times that of Austrian 
peas and vetch. Total nitrogen content on 
dry weight basis is equal to that of Aus- 
trian peas. 

10. Freshly inoculated wet seed should 
never be sowed in contact with fertilizer. 
Seed appear to be very sensitive to fertilizer 
injury. Seed should never be sowed over 
about | inch in depth. 

11. The seedling diseases that frequently 
cause poor stands are unavoidable. 

12. To inoculate, use the same method 
commonly used for peas and vetch. After 
sced are moistened and culture applied, a 
small quantity of peanut meal or cottonseed 
meal may be used as a drying agent. This 
method may be used on all legumes. 

“It seems to me that the prospect 
of a commercial nitrate shortage 
should encourage a great expansion 
in acreage of winter legumes,” avers 
Mr. Warner. “For crops immediate- 
ly following winter legumes, I think 
there is a decided tendency to allow 
the legume to grow too late, thus de- 
laying planting. A relatively small 
growth of the legume will supply 

- . . ‘ ” 
sufficient nitrogen for the next crop. 


Caley Pea for Black Belt 


HE Caley Pea is the outstanding 

winter legume fo: the Black 
Belt,” says Alabama’s extension 
agronomist, J. C. Lowery. “We are 
trying to get it planted throughout 
the area this year, if only on a seed 
patch basis. It is good for soil build- 
ing, hay, temporary pasture, and 
silage. Its main place is in a rota- 
tion of Johnson grass and Dallis 
grass.” 

“Tt should be plantea on hay fields 
as it will produce a legume hay and 
then stimulate the succeeding John- 
son grass tremendously,” advises 
Supt. K. G. Baker of the Black Beit 
Experiment Station, who has been 
working with it and observing it for 
anumber of years. “We believe the 
best plan for expanding acreage is 
for each farmer to plant a limited 


acreage on his hay fields to secure 
seed for further increases if in his 
judgment the results justify it. Good 
stands should produce 600 pounds 
of seed per acre.” 

Mr. Baker offers these specific 
points: 

1. Either well drained acid or lime land 
is suitable. 

2. Land should not be broken but seed 
should be disked in lightly on firm ground. 

3. Sow in October or November. 

4. Use 40 pounds of seed per acre. 

5. Fertilize with 200 to 400 pounds of 
superphosphate, OR 400 to 800 pounds of 
basic slag, OR 200 pounds of triple super- 
phosphate. 

6. If the land has been phosphated for 
several years, 50 pounds of potash should be 
added to the phosphate. 

7. It is very important to itmoctlate with 
either bought culture or soil on which these 
peas have grown. The same inoculation as 
for vetch is required. 


U.D.T. Farmers Lead in War Effort 


(From page 10) made this demon- 
stration: A fill on a county road run- 
ning through his farm would always 
wash during a hard rain, and the 
county would have to send a crew to 
make repairs. Mr. Loughridge ter- 
raced the field above this fill, sowed 
it to. a winter cover crop, and the fill 
has not needed repairing since. 

Mr. Loughridge is so pleased with 
a small hay dryer installed in one of 








“This quarter is to go tor tanks, this one 
guns, and this one for ammunition.” 


for 


. 


his barns this spring that he is try- 
ing to get similar equipment for his 
largest barn. 

Homer Akins, Union County, 
grows 65 to 70 bushels of corn per 
acre now and does not have any bot- 
tom land. When he came to the 
farm 40 years ago, it would average 
about 5 bushels per acre. J. C. Hunt, 
Union County, has only a little more 
than 20 acres in cultivation, yet last 
year he cleared around $1,000 — 
enough to buy a War Bond of that 
size. R.H. Bandy, Catoosa County, 
says phosphate and lime on legumes 
have doubled the corn yields on his 
farm. His yield was 50 bushels per 
acre last year. 

These records all come from the 
Valley counties. -Others, however. 
just as encouraging can be found in 
Oglethorpe or Hall or Carroll or any 
of the other 30-odd counties scatter 
ed over Georgia where unit test 
demonstrations are being carried out. 

One county agent has said that he 
has 25 or 30 assistant agents when 
he has 25 or 30 unit test demonstra- 
tion farmers. This program is prov- 
ing a sure-fire way to get recommend- 
ed farm and home practices to spread 
rapidly. 
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NO CEILING 
ON COMFORT 


IN SUPER- TOUGH 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL 
HORSEHIDES 













SEE THAT SHELL! 


Shell horsehide, found only in the hide 
over horses’ hips, is the only leather on 
earth with three distinct layers grow- 
ing together as one. The center layer 
is extremely close grained and tough— 
a substance much like your finger nail. 
It is this layer that makes Shell horse- 
hide so amazingly resistant to wear. 
Wolverine’s secret triple-tanning proc- 
ess makes it soft as kid for uppers 
and flexible as bamboo for soles with- 
out losing one iota of its natural 
wearing qualities. 





Today, as always, Wolverine TOUGH! 
Shell Horsehides are as easy on Nature makes Wolverine’s 
the feet as moccasins—even brand wear-defying toughness. But 
new! They stay that way, too. that amazing foot-saving softness 
Dry soft and flexible, even after and flexibility is due to the secret 
soaking. triple-tanning process knownonly 
And wear! You get month- to Wolverine tanners. The only 
after-month, mile-after-mile, of | way to get all of its benefits, is to 
the toughest, money-saving wear get genuine WOLVERINE Shell 
you ever saw-—pbecause Shell Horsehides. There is a dealer 
Horsehide is just naturally the near you. If you don’t know his 
toughest kind of shoe leather! name, write: 
Scuffing, scraping, perspiration 
and barnyard acids have surpris- WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ingly little effect on it. It’s really Dept. Z-1042, Rockford, Mich. 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 





Be Sure You Get 


the Genuine 
Genuine Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides have 
° the name “WOLVER- 

Ze INE”’ stamped on the 

anklet and branded in 












; the sole. Look for these 
Look forthis sign. identifying marks to be 
Wolverine dealers display sure you are getting all 


‘ . of the exclusi - 
it on their doors or po mm Pro 


show windows. 
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“[’m sowing BULLETS 


yoo 


this year: 











“Every seed I plant this fall and 
spring is as important as bullets in 
winning this war. There must be 
no duds .. . every seed must yield. 
That’s why I’m sowing WOOD’S 
Tested Seeds because I know 
they'll grow and produce more for 4’ 


VICTORY!” 





Increase grain yields with 
WOOD'S PEDIGREE ABRUZZI RYE!!! 


quick, vigorous, tall growth! 


For high yields, 
you can depend, too, on WOOD’S PEDIGREE SEED WHEAT, which 


Ideal for winter pasture... 


includes WOOD’S Redhart and Carala ... WOOD’S PEDIGREE BEARD- 
LESS BARLEY ... and WOOD’S WINTER OATS. WOOD’S Pedigree Lee 
No. 5 Cold-Proof Oats continues to make record yields! 


All WOOD’S Seed Oats, Barley and Wheat are Ceresan treated 
FREE, unless your order specifies “Not Treated.” 


Write for your FREE copy 
1942 FALL CATALOG 


giving full description of fall seeds for 
the farm and your Victory Garden. 















































Farmers in the South will plant more Winter 
Pasture and Soil-Building Crops this fall. 
Reuter’s Fall Seed Catalog will interest you. It 
offers the largest assortment of Farm and Field 
Seeds, also Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 
fall planting. Pre-tested stocks of the finest 
quality will satisfy those who demand the best. 
Every Southern farmer and gardener should 
write for a copy of Reuter’s New Fall Seed 
Catalog. It’s Free! Mail coupon today. Don’t 
delay. (For convenience, copy or paste on Ic 
postcard.) 





Reuter Seed Co., Inc., Department P 
New Orleans, La. 


Send me your New Fall Catalog. 


Get 
This 
Catalog 


Srey 


SOIL-BUILDING CRO 


Name eae 





P. O, CaaS eee ee eed 
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Winter Cover Crops.. 
You plant Vetch, 
D 0 B E T T E R 7 Winter Peas, Clover, 


Alfalfa or other le- 
gumes to enrich the 

When You 

Use 















soil. But without the aid 
of nodule forming bacteria, 
these crops can actually become 
soil robbers. Itcosts so little to play 
safe. Inoculate seeds with LEGUME. 
AID every time you plant legumes. The 
rich green of your crop will tell you that billions of vigorous 
bacteria are doing their work right. Get the most for your 
money by insisting on LEGUME.-AID. Folder free. Write TODAY. 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc., 1146 Clinton Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











INOCULANT 1 N THE CARTON 




















These youngsters are earning 
side money picking squash in a 
Southern mountain valley. 


By L. A.-NIVEN 


HEN October rolls around, | 
plant the following if they were 
not put in during late September: 


Mustard 

Winter radishes 

Dwarf Essex Rape 

Seven Top turnips 
for greens 


Onion sets for green 
onions 
Onion seed for early 
maturing onions 
Kale 
Spinach 
I would not recommend fall plant- 
ing of onion seed north of cotton- 
growing territory. 
Those living in the lower third of 
the South can still plant with safety 
the following: 


Turnips Broccoli 
Beets Collards 
Carrots Brussels sprouts 


Mixed Greens Many preter mix- 

ed greens to one of 
a kind. The following may be mix- 
ed and planted now: 


Southern Giant Long 
Standing mustard 


Seven Top turnips 
Dwarf Essex rape 
Kale 


There is a flavor to these mixtures 


that many folks 
like. Too, mus- 
tard, kale, and 
rape will stand 


much cold, more 
than cabbage and 
collards. 

Just before first 
frost appears, pull up entire plants of 
tomatoes and peppers and hang tops 
down under a shelter and use as 
needed. I have found’ this satisfac- 
tory. Also picking off matured but 
green tomatoes and wrapping each 
in newspaper and storing in a cool 
place, bringing into a warm place a 
few days before using, works well. 





Miss _ Elizabeth 
Penick of Virginia 
writes about tomatoes after frost: 
“I am glad to pass on an idea which 
has meant having delicious ripe toma- 
toes long after frost and has also 
meant extra cash 
in my pocket. The 


Tomatoes 


thing the young folks on the farm 
can do.” 


Give fruit trees 
an application of 
complete fertilizer about a month 
before first frost is due to appear. This 
will aid materially in carrying trees 
through winter without injury and 


Fertilize Fruits 


‘in producing a better crop next year. 


Give strawberries same treatment, 
as buds for fruit crop next spring are 
now forming. If fertilized in late 
August or early September, repeat 
this month or early next. 


Kill the Insects To reduce insect 

damage next 
season, burn all old stalks, vines, and 
other trash in the garden now. | 
know this destroys much crganic 
matter that would benefit the ground, 
but insect damage will more than 
offset this. 


To Keep Squash To keep African 
squash, pump 
kins, and cushaws, let them mature 
thoroughly before pulling. Handle 
carefully. Don’t throw in baskets or 
wagon beds, but handle to avoid 
bruising. Then place on shelves so 
as not to touch, and in a cool dry 
place. A cellar is usually too damp 
for best kéeping. A loft in the barn 
or an upstairs room or attic is a suit- 
able place for keeping long time. 


Storing Vegetables Put in sto 

rage only 
first-quality vegetables, free of insects 
and diseases. Otherwise the whole 
batch may be a total loss. 


Stalks for Heat The Louisiana 

Experiment Sta- 
tion advises that cornstalks used for 
heat in a hotbed for producing sweet 
potato plants have been. highly suc 
cessful. Cut the stalks this fall, rake 
and haul to shed, and protect from 















week preceding our 
frost date here (Oct. 
20), I pin paper bags 
over all my green to- 
matoes. The vines 
will be  frost-bitten 
but the roots will still 
nourish the fruit and 
the tomatoes ripen 
perfectly. This is no 
harder than bagging 
grapes and it ts some- 





Both the owner 
and turnips will 
likely “go to 
town” on this load. 
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winter weather. If stalk cutter ts dichlorobenzene or ethylene dichlor 
not used, cut into pieces 6 to 12 ide, properly applied beween late 
inches long with hoe or other im- September and late November, will 
plement. kill them nearly 100 per cent. The 
To make hotbed, put in stalks four treatment is inexpensive and often 
to six weeks before plants ire to be saves the lives of the trees. Secure 
set. Dig pit 12 to 14 inches deep and — one of these materials from our ad 
as long and wide as desired. Build . vertisers or most seed stores and use 
frame and frame cover. Put tn according to package directions. 
chopped-up cornstalks 12 to 14 inches 
deep, thoroughly wet, and pack. Enrich Now Select that part of 
Sprinkle every two or three days garden not in tate 
Some soak stalks in water before put- fall or winter vegetables, scatter stable 
ting in pit. Add small amount of | or poultry manure along with super- 
cottonseed meal or fresh horse ma- phosphate or basic slag, plow under, 
nure to stalks to aid in starting heat. and seed down to a winter legume. 
ing. Cover with an inch of straw or Use whatever legume does best in 
other similar material to prevent sot! one’s own section, such as vetch, 
from sifting down between stalks. crimson clover, Austrian winter peas, 
Cover with canvas or other material bur clover, etc. This is a good prac- 
until heating begins. Then cover tice any year, and especially now 
straw on stalks with four inches when commercial nitrogen is so 
sand, bed potatoes, cover them with — scarce, and will add much needed 
two inches of sand and cover with organic matter. 
canvas or sash. Water bed as needéd. 
Same method works with tomato Early Cabbage In the middle and 
plants except compost soil should be lower part of the 
used instead of sand. South, early cabbage may be had by 
setting plants during December and 
When Dig Sweets Get the sweet January. Those who wish to grow 
potatoesoutof their own plants should sow seed 
the ground not later than the last of | now. Coldframes should be used for 
October or before frost kills the vines. protection in middle South, but plant- 
If frost slips up on you, cut the vines — ing in open will be all right in lower 
the next day close to the hill and dig — South, or coastal regions. 
as quickly as possible. If allowed to For late fall and early winter cab- 
remain in the ground, potatoes will bage E. J. Allen of Arkansas Ex- 
rot badly after being stored. Try T nsten Servis seems 
possible to select . time for digging In late Scptember to early October, set 
when the ground is dry and the day plants of some of the early maturing varie- 
warm and sunny. ties, such as fersey Wakefield. When tem- 
peratures drop below freezing, pull up with 


e . ac > , ’ 
Dry Edible Soys Before storing roots intact and set closely in coldframes 
or trenches. Cover roots with soil and cover 


dry edible soy- with brush or cloth. Pull out and use as 
beans, see that they are thoroughly needed. 
dry. If this isn’t done, the eating 
quality, as well as the ability to ger- Storing Onions To have them 
minate, will usually be damaged con- keep well, onions 
siderably. should be dried until the skin is pa- 
pery, and then never put in a place 
Treat for Borers Peach tree bor- that is moist. Good ventilation is 
ers need to be _ needed, but the storage place may be 
fought every year. Either para- either dark or light. 





“Should i Move This Year?” 
By JOHN WHITE 


Oklahoma Extension Division 


paper eerie is a suggested measuring stick for tenant farmers, 
by which they may estimate their possible loss or gain by moving. 
They should write “yes” or “no” following each question. 


PHYSICAL VALUES OF FARMS NO YES 


. Is the land more productive on new farm? 
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a a, 
ITU 
YOUR/SUPPLY OF 


COTTONSEED 
MEAL 
CAKE 


AND 
HULLS Labor, rubber, time and transpor- 
tation of all kinds are getting 

scarcer. Make every mile of 

travel move the maximum load 





Good business and real patriotism 
both say--BUY EARLY your supplies 
of Cottonseed Cake, Meal and Hulls. 
Take a load back with you-every trip! 










EMPTY RETURN TRIPS 


TIME — TIRES — LABOR 


3 





ASK FOR 


Free 


FEEDING BULLETIN 



















: Educational Service 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 

1411 Santa Fe Bldg DALLAS, TEXAS Dept. P.E.142 | 

“Please send me FREE FEEDING BULLETIN” i 





























. Is new farm better adapted to my type of farming?.. ee 
. Are improvements better-—house, barn, fences, outbuildings? 
Are pasture, meadow, water, wood better? sitoerosiess 
. Are garden, truck patches, and orchard better?.............se00 


SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


. Are school advantages better, closer?. ...... Ae ap eee 
. Is social life better—churches, Sunday school, etc.?...............  scsscscscee — casseeeee 
. Are farm organizations—4-H, HDA, F.F.A.—better? weighacsea vggbenoreede 
. Are the neighbors more nearly my type; is it a_ better 

neighborhood? ........ ....... Crees De sagneea” Nude cease 
. Will family life be as pleasant and happy for all, as itis mow? oo. ceeeeeees- 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES | 


. Are rents more favorable on new farm—bonus or privilege rent? o...ceeeseee seeeeeee ese 
. Will I have a better and more considerate landlord, longer 
lease ? acs vaneisadbenshice vas Suschnes anes” ». ‘Roaskennaks 
. Are roads better? Markets nearer and better? Geter gain kes, eet 
. Credit advantages—are buying and selling more favorable?.. o.ccceke | seseseeeee 
. Could new farm be operated more economically, more easily, 
BEE MOLEADE ooo s jsevesacesssnreees TARAS re asen Maecenas Gaekate i ~ epaaconans aes | 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


. Am I bettering myself enough to spend $50 to $150 to move? ecieeee | ceeceeeeees 
. Are the time and money looking for another farm justified ?. 
- Will moving justify a breakage and repair bill? : 

- After all, am I just about as well off here as on the other farm? 
. Could I see my landlord, make a better deal, and stay here? 


MSwnNe— 





awn 


nh = wi 


Ie Ww 


Vie wnrn 





Now count the “yes’s” and “no’s.” “No” means you stay; “yes” means you 


Move. Then, think of one more good reason why you should move, and very 
likely you will be doing the right thing. 














Given Cc let 
Without 32 Piece 
Cost Set 


‘ 








Z 
" “ 
Yes, 1] will give you free this beautiful 32-piece Rose Glow Crystal Luncheon Set, consist- 
ing of six 9-inch plates, six bread and butter plates, 6 dessert dishes, large bow] and platter 
Every woman loves beautiful crystal glassware and this is the most beautiful set | have 
ever seen. You can have this Luncheon Set without cost to you. 
Here’s My Offer: Just send $3.00 in subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer at $1.00 tor 
hve years or 50 cents for two years, sold to persons living outside your own home. You 


can complete your order today by starting out now for your nearest {friends and neighbors 
and tell them about my unusual offer—It’s so easy. 


ANN TATE PLAN—THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
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HARD-WATER SUFFERERS ! 


SWING 10 SWAN! 








AT LAST! PLENTY OF 

EASY-ON-HANDOS SUDS 
FAST...EVEN IN THIS 
HARO WATER / 


Pcs 


YEP! NO MORE 
NEED FOR STRONG 
EASY-TO-WASTE 
















WHOOPEE / SWAN IS 
MILD AS IMPORTED 
CASTILES / 







YESIREE ! you CANT 
Buy A PURER SOAP 
THAN SWAN / 








H1/ IVE WAITEO YEARS FOR 
THIS KIND O’ LATHER 
FROM FLOATING SOAP / 


yi 
y 














AND, MISTER, SWAN GIVES 

YOU MORE SOAP PER 

PENNY THAN LEADING 
TOILET SOAPS, 


MADE BY LEVER BROS CO.. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








SWAN SUDS FASTER 


THAN OTHER FLOATING SOAPS — 
...EVEN IN HARD WATER / 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen—Tuesday nights—beginning October 6th 














To brighten soiled spots 
and save cleaning bills, 
give rugs an occasional 
soapsuds shampoo. 






















Make You 


Furnishis@- gg ee 








By IDA C. HAGMAN 


REAT your furnishings with 

loving care and you will be re- 
paid with longer and more satisfac- 
tory service. 


PLACE A mat or neatly arranged 
padding of newspapers under your 
rug and reverse its position to dis- 
tribute wear more evenly. Once or 
twice a week, more often if necessary. 
sweep or use the vacuum. Remove 
top dirt daily with a carpet sweeper. 
In the spring and fall, clean large- 
pile rugs out of doors on the grass, 
and scatter rugs more often. Sweep 
both sides of the rug, then turn it 
face down and tap out embedded dirt 
with a broom. 

Never beat or shake rugs. Occa- 
sional shampooing brightens soiled 
spots. First remove all dust. Make 
a lather by beating one cup of neutral 
soap flakes dissolved in half a gallon 
of hot water. Apply lather gener- 
ously to a small 
area of the rug. 
Scrub with a 
brush, using a 
circular motion. 
Soiled suds can 
be removed 
easily with a 
metal-edged_rul- 
er. Rinse with a 
cloth wrung 
from clean 
warm water. Wipe with dry cloth in 
direction of the nap. Work rapidly. 
Avoid wetting the back of rug. Dry 
quickly in an airy room. Never drag 
furniture over the rug. Use coaster 
cups under heavy furniture. 


TO PROLONG the life of cur- 
tains, keep them clean. 
First, brush or shake 
out the dust. Wash 
glass curtains with ut- 
most care. Lined dra- 
peries should be dry- 
cleaned. Be sure that 
rods and fixtures are 
smooth. 

Make over curtains when you get 
tired of them. For example, straight- 
hanging drapery may be rejuvenated 
with six-inch ruffles and tie-backs 
either repeating background color or 
a pleasing color appearing in the 
pattern of drapery or elsewhere in the 
room. Dyeing, too, works miracu- 
lous changes by converting shabby, 
faded drapery into attractive effects. 


MEND TORN edges of window 
shades with transparent tape. Al- 











ways use the cord when raising or 
lowering shades. It takes but a 
moment to wind shade springs so 
that they will operate easily. 

Washable shades may be success- 
fully shampooed with the same 
lather recommended for shampooing 
rugs. Be sure to do the shampooing 
on a flat, even surface. 


KEEP SLIP COVERS fresh, for 
therein lies their charm. Tightly 


rolled maga- er 
zines stuck in oN 
seat crevices at CVA 


the sides and Dee) 
back keep the ( “ 


cover anchored t 

in place. When | 
covers get ex- | \ 
cessively hard CP = 


wear, it is ad- 

visable to make protectors for the top 
of the arms and upper back. They 
are inconspicuous when made of the 
same material as the cover and when 
patterned materials are matched. 
Later, they serve for patching worn 
places in the cover. 


LOOSEN SHEETS carefully be- 
fore removing them from the bed. 
“Yanking” sheets off may tear them 
if springs and bedsteads are rough. 
Reverse position of sheets on the bed 
to get even wear. 

Too hot an iron and creasing folds 
with an iron tend to weaken house- 
hold fabrics. Change the placing of 
folds in linens each time they are 
laundergd. Be on the lookout for 
small tears and mend them at once 
—always before laundering the torn 
article. Remove and carefully fold 
bedspread before retir- 
ing. 

Train members of 
the family to wash and 
rinse well before dry- 
ing themselves on 4 
towel. Change towels 
often. It is less hard 
on a fabric to be wash- 
ed often than when very dirty. 

Convert worn household materials 
into useful articles. The unworn 
parts of bath towels make excellent 
hemmed washcloths, padding for 
potholders, cleaning cloths, etc. Part- 
ly worn tablecloths and bedspreads 
make interesting luncheon sets, run- 
ners, and scarfs. 

Cotton crape luncheon cloths and 
table runners are easily laundered, re- 
quire no ironing, and save table linen. 
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LITTLE THINGS 


By Dorothy Haston Buchanan 


1 love the little things of life— 


The things that come with little 
strife— 


The things that many never see 

But things that make my world 
for me. 

A bright blue cup and a yellow piate, 

A lamp that burns at a window late. 

A copper bowl. and polished fleor, 

An ivory knocker on a door. 


Fresh hot cookies and lemonade, 

Fresh starched curtains and a shade. 

A toy ship with silken sail, 

A little dog with a bobbed-off tail. 

I love a book with a’ green cloth 
back, 

A million stars on a heaven of black. 

A crescent moon above a pool, 

4 needlepoint cover on a stool. 


I love all these though they’re not 
much, 

For my dear small world is made 
of such. 





dent’s mansion, shown on our 

page this month, stands as a 
monument to the wisdom and diy- 
nity of an Alabama woman, Mrs. 
Landon Garland, wife of the presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, in 1865. 


When I visited the mansion not 
long ago, I heard Mrs. Bertha Lewis 
Miller relate the story of that fateful 
day and night when the University 
was burned. Mrs. Lewis told how 
Mrs. Garland, her grandmother, hur- 
ried back to the mansion after carry- 
ing her small children to safety. In 
the hall she found books and pa- 
pers piled on a sofa and already set 
afire by drunken soldiers. With dig- 
nity and authority, Mrs. Garland or- 
dered: “Put out that fire.” The men 
looked at each other with uncertainty, then promptly obeyed. 


T= superbly beautiful presi- 


Home Leaders Never has there been a greater need for farm 
Meet women both (1) to exchange their best ideas 

with one another and (2) to get the best and 
latest information from home economics ex: 
perts, state and national. Such was the theme recently when Mrs. Ola 
Powell Malcolm, field agent of 13 Southern states, presided at a meeting of 
state home demonstration agents, girls’ 4-H club agents, clothing and nutri- 
tion specialists at Birmingham, Ala., to consider wartime programs. 

Recognizing as effective agents in spreading 
valuable wartime information the neighborhood 
leaders who are selected by their own communi- 
ties, the group pledged themselves to help leaders 
become better informed on the war situation and 
understand the importance of their jobs as leaders. 

The nutrition group working with Miss 
Miriam Birdseye, U.S.D.A. nutrition specialist, 
suggested the following: Buy food as needed and 
do not hoard; read all labels carefully; study ceil- 
ing prices in stores; learn recipes for new foods; 
utilize and conserve all local food supplies; share 
automobiles, labor, and equipment; use canning 
plants and community gardens; prepare for group 
feeding in the event of school epidemics or other 
disaster. 

The clothing group discouraged indiscriminate buying without regard 
to quality, encouraged home sewing and seasonal inventories of the family 
wardrobe to get full use of garments on hand, advised that families confer 
and keep informed as to the clothing situation, and urged them to select 
carefully within ceiling prices and look for labels. They will continue to 





SALLIE HILL 


































stress cotton, the South’s own fabric, 
for winter as well as summer wear, 
and justify attractive work clothes as 
morale builders. 


Attending the Southern Extension 
Workers’ convention were Miss 
Maria Orcasitas, assistant director 
of home demonstration work, Puerto 
Rico, and Miss Esther Seijo, associate 
assistant to the director in charge of 
foods. Miss Seijo thinks that we in 
the States have much to be thankful 
for, because the enchanted island of 
Puerto Rico, our military outpost of 
defense, is keenly feeling the war. 


Seen and It was good to be 
Heard in Coffee County, 


Tenn. recently 
when 150 Farm 

Bureau families doubled up on cars 
to save gas and get away from it all with an annual meeting and picnic. 
Neither fun nor food was rationed. Only those who have gone to country 
picnics can know with what genuine friendliness these neighbors greeted 
each other and exchanged experiences as they spread the dinner of boiled 
corn on the cob, crisp cole slaw, and quartered fresh tomatoes. But the 
backlog of the meal was fried fish, which Claiborne Layne, Negro cook, 
brought hot to the table in wire baskets. Famous for fried fish and hot-water 
corn bread, Claiborne suspends his baskets of fish, which have first been 
rolled in cornmeal, in kettles of hot fat. Ever so often, he gives the basket 
a shake, which accounts for the tempting golden-brownness of the uniformly 
cooked fish. 

For all the atmosphere of amiability, families considered gravely serious 
questions, such as scarcity of farm labor, priorities, and privileges affecting 
farmers in the war effort. 

Offering a prize of War Savings Stamps for the largest number of tin cans 
brought in, the Zonta Club of Fort Worth, Tex., has launched a three-months’ 
cooperative campaign with the Tarrant County home demonstration clubs. 

To insure the security and comfort of their own families, as well as to 
back the war effort, 201,504 Tennessee farm families out of a total of 275.000 
have set their stakes to produce 75 per cent of needed food supplies at home. 


Talk of the Readers, if you wish to paper your own walls, profes- 
om sional advice is at hand in this issue. Lillian Keller ts 

ice up to the minute with timely and helpful tips on heating 
the house. If you have killed the fatted calf, Estelle 
Fournet tells how to hitch up home-canned vegetables with meat for variety 
and flavor—hearty dishes tuned to busy days. 


Sonora thea 


Eduor Home Departmen 





Home Heating 


—From the House That Jane Built 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


HERE is an Indian legend that 

once there was in all the cold 

North Land but one fire 
which must be watched and tended 
night and day lest the priceless pos- 
session of heat be lost. Our great- 
grandmothers tell us of pioneer fami- 
lies who never let the coals on the 
hearth go out from one year’s end to 
the next. Through the centuries we 
have gone around the circle and have 
come at last to the house which is 
heated by a continuously burning 
fire—almost without the tending of 
human hands. 

Jane wanted, as every home own- 
er wants, the greatest possible even- 
ness of heat with the least expendi- 
ture of fuel and human effort. She 
felt she would get this by installing 
a forced warm air furnace with a 
stoker run by electricity. The stoker 
bin is filled once a day, the clinkers 
in the furnace are removed, and no 
other trip to the furnace room is 
made during the day. The thermostat 
located on the inside dining room 
wall is set at a comfortable tempera- 
ture, usually between 70 and 75 in 
the daytime, and 60 or 65 at night. 
In this type furnace the heat is not 
dependent on gravity but is made to 
move by the use of a motor-operated 
fan or blower. 

When the temper- 
Thermostatic ature in any part 
Control of the house be- 

comes lower than 
the temperature set on the thermv- 
stat, the blower starts, coal is drawn 
into the furnace from the bin, and the 
fire in the furnace heats the air which 
passes over hot metal surfaces and 
out into the rooms through reyisters. 
Jane’s house has both hot air and cold 
air registers and the furnace is equip- 
ped with a humidifier so that the air 
entering through the reyisters is not 
dry but moist heat. 

There are several other ways of 
heating a house, such as fireplaces, 
modern oil, coal, and wvod stoves, 
circulator heaters, hot water, and 
steam heauny systems. 

Jane has a biy fireplace in her liv- 
ing room which she uses with the 
furnace in bitter cold weather, or 
alone, before the furnace fire is made 
in the fall. Fireplaces have certain 


advantages for heating, particularly 
in milder climates. Open fires are 
easy to operate, provide heat quick- 
ly, give a cheerful glow to a room, 
and add to the coziness and friendly 
atmosphere of the home. The chiet 
objection to a fireplace is its waste- 
fulness of fuel and the fact that it 
heats only the room in which it is 
placed. Units can be built into a 
fireplace which make it possible to 
heat two or three rooms or one very 
large room with one fireplace. This 
is accomplished by heating a circu 
lating current of air that passes 
through ducts located in the fireplace 
units and it then is directed by other 
ducts to the point where the heat is 
needed. An ash pit and a damper 
are a great convenience when a fire- 
place is used. 

Many times a 
Heater Can modern heater can 
Harmonize be placed in the 

hall that will heat 
the lower floor and not detract from 
the appearance of the living or din- 
ing rooms. 

The “single register” or “pipeless” 
furnace is a simple, economical heat- 
ing system to install, operate, and 
maintain. It is essentially a circula- 
tor type of stove or heater with an 
extra casing on the outside. 

The hot-water and steam heating 
systems are similar in construction 
and installation. The difference ts 
that in one, steam, in the other, hot 
water is used to convey the heat. It 
is best to install either kind in the 
basement, and the radiators should 
be placed against the outside walls 
or under the windows. 

The construction and insulation of 
a house have much to do with heat- 
ing costs as well as with the comfort 
of those living in the house. Weather 


_stripping on the doors and windows 


in Jane’s house helps to keep the 
house warm in the winter. The 
glass wool used as an insulating ma- 
terial between the walls and floors 
not only prevents loss of heat in win- 
ter but makes the house cooler in 
summer. The house that Jane built 
has good cross ventilation in every 
room and the vents at both ends of 
the attic ventilate and coo! the house 
when the weather is very warm. 


tJ 


A_ wood - burning 
heater which 
needs to be filled 
but once or twice 
a day and provides 
uniform heat for 
two or three 
rooms. This heat- 
er also eliminates 
more than half 
the necessary 
wood cutting. 


With this heater 
one can _ easily 
maintain comfort- 
able temperatures 
for 24 to 36 hours 
with only one fill- 
ing of coal, 


Easily lighted, adjusted, and ex- 
tinguished, this modern circulat- 


ing heater employs two long 


chimney oif burners. 


An efficient eabinetiy pe heater 
which is available in both oil- and 


coal-burning models. 


The new victory heaters will look 


= 
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WOU would be like most other 

good American women if con- 
flicts have arisen in your mind as to 
whether it is really patriotic to go on 
using your beauty aids. 

Well, your Uncle Sam gives you 
his blessing for two reasons: (1) He 
needs for the war effort the tremen- 
dous revenue derived from taxes on 
a business that in 
normal times amounts 
to 185 million dollars 
a year. That 10 per 
cent tax you pay at the 
counter is one of many 
taxes that Uncle Sam 
profits from when you 
use cosmetics; (2) England’s ex- 
perience shoots holes in the idea that 
it is patriotic to look drab and dole 
ful. The British Government placed 
heavy restrictions on cosmetics. Not 
only did they find this detrimental to 
the national morale but that “Black 
Markets” (we'd call them bootleg 
markets) sprang up to sell women 
harmful and even poisonous cos- 
metics. They quickly allowed many 
cosmetics to be manufactured and 
sold under government supervision 
... and found that good looks and 
good cheer were companions and 
that men adapted themselves better 
to wartime conditions when their 
wives, sweethearts, mothers, and 
sisters, representing all that they 
know of loveliness and normalcy in 
atopsy-turvy world, continuec to be 
lovely to look at. Lipstick and 
rouge then became morale-building 
badges. of courage. 

“But,” you may reply, “I still 
don’t feel patriotic about using metal 
lipsticks and compacts when our 
country needs so much metal.” 

You’ may be very sure that Uncle 
Sam’s needs have priority. 

Metal containers being sold now 
were bought*by the stores before the 
quotas were fixed. No manufactur- 

“ft can make, and no store can buy in 
excess of these quotas. You can see 
that there would be no economy in 
Wasting the contents of a lipstick in 


piece. 


ieee 


AUTUMN 
By William Allen Ward 
Autumn is an artist 


Who uses an oak leaf on 
Which to paint a master- 





Judy Garland could “get 

by” sans “make-up” but 

we hope she doesn’t try it. 
—Courtesy MGM Studios. 


By SALLY CARTER 


order to save the metal. In due time 
you can turn in the metal as scrap 
... but you will probably get many 
months or even years of use out of 
vanities you once would have thrown 
away. For there probably won’t be 
any more metal containers . . . or 
metal jar caps, either, and_ plastic 
ones are increasingly difficult to get. 
But American ingenui- 
ty can’t be downed. 
Just ask to see the very 
attractive, light, — styl- 
ish, and practical ones 
made of paper and 
wood products! 

“And what about the 
ingredients of beauty aids?” you 
ask. “Aren’t glycerine, alcohol, fats, 
etc., needed by Uncle Sam, too?” 

Again, you may be sure that you 
get only what he can spare. The 
supply of alcohol, for instance, which 
is used for making colognes, astrin- 
gents, skin fresheners, and body rubs, 
has been greatly decreased, but what 
ts being used is carefully allocated 
according to Government quotas. 

“Need I fear substitutions that will 
make my beauty aids inferior in 
quality or even harmful in their 
effect?” you query further. 

Cosmetics come under the same 
rigid supervision that drugs and 
foods do. Nationally advertised cos- 
metic manufacturers have the serv- 
ices of expert scientists, many. of 
whom foresaw the shortage that 
would come when world markets 
were closed. They have worked out 
many synthetic materials.. In many 
cases these substitutions have proved 
so good that the Government has 
reguisitioned them. 

“For economy’s sake should IT buy 
large supplies of my favorite beauty 
aids?” you naturally want to know. 
Buy the large sizes, yes. You save 
much money this way. But don’t 
buy several packages. That is hoard- 
ing . . . and all hoarding is un- 
patriotic. Besides, excess creams and 
lotions may deteriorate, especially in 
our warm weather. 





Get Em Now: 


O Select Your Make-Up Carefully 
Home Work for Beauty 
0 Care of Dry Skin 





To help with your fall and winter beauty 
problems, Sally Carter offers five leaflets 
and an attractive folder in which to keep 
them. 
Pon, and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


Check leaflets desired, fill in cou- 


C) Why Have Wrinkles? 
() Beauty May Begin at Forty 





DEDICATED TO THE PHYSICIANS, 


NURSES 
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AND HOSPITALS OF AMERICA 





A Lesson They’re Eager to Learn 


oF these new mothers will leave the 
hospital where their babies were born. 
Now they are watching a nurse demon- 
strate how to care for a newborn infant. 
She teaches them many vital lessons 
that hospitals have learned about sci- 
entific infant care; and most valuable 
of all, she gives them a new understand- 
ing of the importance of protecting 
babies against harmful germs. 


Largely because of the progress 
medical science has made in its war on 
germs, this year more than 100,000 
U.S. babies will live, who would have 
died at less than one year of age had 
they been born 20 years ago. 


Nowadays hospitals maintain al- 
most unbelievable vigilance in guard- 
ing infants against harmful germs. 
Only a few specially-assigned nurses 
are permitted in the nursery and they 
must wear sterile masks, caps and 
gowns. Even the doctor does not enter; 
he examines babies in a special room, 
and he too wears mask, cap and gown. 
When baby is nursing, mother’s bed 
is covered with a sterile feeding sheet, 
and her breasts and hands are steri- 
lized. A limited number of visitors is 
admitted to the mother’s room, only 
during certain hours; and they are 
asked to stay away from the bed, to 
prevent transfer of germs. 


In the nursery, as a vital aid in pro- 
tecting baby’s skin against germs, prac- 
tically every hospital now anoints the 
baby’s entire body with antiseptic oil. 
This helps prevent impetigo, prickly 
heat, pustular rashes, diaper rash. It is 
known that germ infection plays a 
part in these common skin troubles. 

Mothers should continue hospital 


protective measures at home. Keep 
visitors away from baby. Don’t let 
them fondle or kiss him. And do as 
hospitals and doctors recommend— 
anoint your baby with antiseptic oil 
every day until he’s at least a year old. 
Use the oil also after every diaper 
change. Be sure the oil you use is anti- 
septic. Look for the word “antiseptic” 
on the label. Don’t be satisfied with 
anything less. Remember that the es- 
sence of baby care is protection against 
harmful germs. 


And, of course, have your baby ex- 
amined by your doctor regularly . . . 
that is Rule No. 1 in infant care. 


’ Sf 7 


Why do almost all hospital nurseries 
use Mennen Antiseptic Oil? Because 
it is antiseptic. No other widely-sold 
baby oil has that important quality. If 
you want the best for your baby, at 
only slight extra cost, use Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil. There is no substitute 
for antiseptic care. 


When baby is older and you use a 
baby powder, follow this guide: 
Mennen Baby Powder, too, is antisep- 
tic—a health aid, not a mere “cos- 
metic:’ Made by special “hammerizing”’ 
process, it is finer, smoother, more uni- 
form in texture than other leading baby 
powders. Also it has a delicate new 
scent. Most important, Mennen Baby 
Powder is antiseptic. 





Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN co. 


Newark, N. J. — Toronto, Ont. 
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How To Make Your 
Coleman Appliance 
Work Like New! 











MY COLEMAN IRON 
WILL LAST ME 
YEARS LONGER! 


MY COLEMAN 
LANTERN LOOKS 
NEW!...WORKS 

LIKE NEW! 




























OUR RENEWED 
LAMP CHEERS 
THE WHOLE 
FAMILY! 


Septet Oat Fe 


New Coleman Renewal Plan Ai s : 
Thousands of Users During War! 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY COLEMAN OWNER: your dealer for money-saving renewal 


War production has restricted the manu- 5%€rvice. 
facture of all appliances—including You save money, enjoy ‘‘like new’’ 
Coleman. So don’t discard any Coleman performance, and you — your nation 
appliance— see your dealer about the new in conserving war materials. 
money-saving Coleman Renewal Plan. For good merchandise, for expert 
Chances are your dealer, under this money-saving renewal service, always 
plan, can renew your Coleman—actually see your Coleman dealer. 
put it in shape to perform ‘‘like new,’’ [£REE! Renewal booklet! 


at a real saving to you and your country. Tells “How To Make Your 


2 Coleman Appliance Work Like 
So if you already have a Coleman Lan Gewi”’ Waste east Gasman to 


tern, Iron, Lamp or Stove—keep it work- any Coleman owner. Get your 
ing for you and your family—take it to free copy right away! 


r —_ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! Z 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., Dept. PF-7 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Address Nearest Office) 

Gentlemen: Please mail me free your new booklet, “How 
To Make Your Coleman Appliance Work Like New!" 
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THE MEMORIAL STONE OF 


sREAT BEAUTY 


Coming generations will approve your selection 
of Georgia Marble for the monument you erect, 
because Georgia Marble is a material of lasting 
durability, and retains its original exquisite 
beauty for many, many years. Ask your monu- 
ment dealer about Georgia Marble. 


Send for the FREE Book 
“p lity in M tale’? laining the sym- 
bolism of monument design. It will help you select 
an appropriate memorial. Write Department 

Tee Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia. 






































2623 


SIZES '2:42 


2876 


SIZES +18 


3591—Wear as a suit, or under coat. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44. Size 36, 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 
2632—Two-piece with brief jacket. Sizes 
11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 (29, 31, 33, 35, afd 
37 inches bust measure). Size 15, 4% yards 
35-inch fabric with % yard contrasting and 
4% yards braid. 

3593—Long-torso basque with the dirnd] 
skirt. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 
16, 2% yards 39-inch fabric with 5 yards 
braid. 

2623—For the mother-in-waiting—easi- 
ly adjustable. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 
38, 40, and 42. Size 36, for jumper, 3 
yards 39-inch fabric; and for short-sleeved 
blouse, 5% yards 39-inch. 












3593 


SIZES 
127020 





2876—Dirndl-jumiper is effective. Sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12. Size 8, for. jumper, 
1% yards 35-inch fabric with 2% yards 
rickrack blouse with short sleeves, 1% 
yards 35-inch with 1% yards ruffling. 

3582—Skirt made fronr 1 yard of 54 
inch cloth, in waist sizes—24, 26, 28, 30, 
and 32 inches. 

2664—A lovely date dress. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch 
fabric with % yard contrasting and 1% 
yards lace edging. 

2624—Garments for a newcomer: dress, 
coat and bonnet, slip, nightgown, am 
wrapper. One size. 

To order see coupon on page 51. 
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The 


Needlework 
Basket 


By 
BETTY JONES 


THIS SMART CAP and 
bag set and all hats on the 
page may be made by di- 
rections from a leaflet con- 
taining six designs in all. 


FLATTERING to the Vic-. 
tory bob is this crocheted 
pillbox, with gay band of 
color on top. 


EASY TO MAKE, this 
Whirlaway crocheted doily 
requires little thread, adds 
beauty to your table. 


TREAT BABY to a fancy 
bib or Humpty-Dumpty 
doll. In the same leaflet are 
directions for making bottle 
cover and ball. Meantime, 
brighten your house with 
flowers in a crisp starched 
crocheted basket (below), 
No. 9903. 
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REPLACE old rugs with this 
popular design in the ever-gay and 
colorful crocheted rag rug. 









CROCHETED from rug yarn, 
any hat on this page would make 
an ideal Christmas present. 














Order directions for Smart Little 
Crochet Hats and Bag, Whirlaway 
Doily, Infants’ Bib and Humpty 
Dumpty Doll, Crochet Basket, Cro- 
chet Rug for 3 cents each from Home 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Shirley Pearl, — 


of Long Beach, Cal. 
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Dear Shirley: 


I think your letter is one of the 
most interesting I’ve received iatee 
ly. Because it shows that if a whole 
class of little girls, just learnin 
to cook, can make things that their . 
mothers all agree are wonderful 
why, anybody can be a whiz at bakin 
with dependable Double-Actin , 
Calumet. ; 











You are quite right too about 
Calumet being a money--saver. The 
price is low and the small Propor— 
tion makes it extra thrifty, just as 
your school has found, : ; 


Here isa recipe for Apri 
that you might like to ea poe = Pras 
your collection of recipes. I think 
you’ll say it’s "wonderful" tool] 
Affectionately your friend, 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C BS Network 





APRICOT NUT LOAF 


Y cup chopped 
walnut meats 

l cup finely cut 
dried apricots 


fF 


3 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 
Y cup sugar or 1 egg, well beaten 
dark corn syrup 2% cup milk 
4 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar, and sift again. (If corn syrup 
is used, combine syrup with milk.) Add nuts 
and apricots. Combine egg, milk, and short- 
ening; add to flour mixture and blend. Bake 
in greased loaf pan, 9x5x3 inches, in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) 1 hour, or until done. Stere 
overnight, or for several hours before slicing. 










Mix 2 teaspoons grated orange rind with 
fruit; add to flour-sugar mixture. 

Prune Nut Loaf. Use % cup choy ped Eng- 
lish walnut, black walnut, or pecan meats in 
above recipe; substitute | cup finely cut dried 
prunes for apricots. 


(All measurements are level.) 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


Currant Orange Loaf. Substitute 1 cups cur- 
rants for nuts and apricots in above recipe. 


CALISPAEY 















at) 
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WARM and TITE 
















































dusty, drafty rooms, goodbye! 
No shivery corners this winter, when you 
cover those wails with Fleming’s WALL- 


Cold, 


Warm, comfortable rooms, and 
livable rooms! Warm 
as a wool overcoat—and WALLRITE 
costs less than paint! It’s a heavy, insu- 
lating paper that shuts out winter cold 
and damp, and summer heat and dust 
as well. And it’s practical. Anyone can 
hang WALLRITE who can hammer a 
tack. No canvas or felt backing, no 
skilled labor required. (Or, use paste, 
if you prefer.) 

NEW, 1943 PATTERNS 

Wallrite Your Home Now! 


NOW, while your dealer has a com- 
plete stock to choose from, get YOUR 
WALLRITE NOW! Winter don’t wait 
—WALLRITE NOW! 


To WALLRITE 
THE WALLS OF ANY 
AVERAGE SIZE 


RITE. 
bright, colorful, 





COLORED 
TACKS 


to MATCH! 


t’s amazing! | / 
bate - 





ia 
ALLRITE Salere so perfectly, that when you step back 
feet, they seem to disappear! UT—war conditions 
make supplies uncertain. Get YOUR WALLRITE and 
MATCH TACKS NOW! 





FLEMING & SONS, 


INC., 
Dallas, Texas.: 
Please send me FREE 


Samples of complete 1943 
line of Fleming’s WALLRITE. 





Address — 
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N application of 400 or 500 

pounds per acre of a good, high 
grade, complete fertilizer to the lawn 
during this month will aid it very 
materially. First, cut the grass close 
ly, rake all trash off, and scatter the 
fertilizer broadcast, preterably just 
before a rain. Then sow Kentucky 
bluegrass or Italian ryegrass to have 
a green lawn during winter. 

Early planting of such bulbs as 
hyacinths, tulips, and daffodils usual- 
ly results in better blooms than when 
planting is delayed until December. 
Better put them in now, and that 
goes Madonna lilies and the 
peonies as well. 

If the seed of such perennials as 
delphiniums, foxglove, canterbury 


for 


| bells, corcupsis, etc., are planted this 


fall and given slight protection dur 
ing the winter, they will bloom next 
summer. Also, many of the annual 
flower seed planted now may_ be 
carried through the winter and the 
result) will be earlier and bigger 
blooms than if planting is delayed 
until spring. 

Continuous sowing of Italian rye- 
grass on top of the lawn in the fall 
will eventually thin out or may en- 
trely kill out’ Bermuda and other 
Kentucky bluegrass does 
not scem to have this effect and 
many, therefore, plant wt instead of 
ryegrass for a winter lawn. 

While the Madonna lily should be 
planted in September or October. 
others will do just as well or better 


grasses 


Hlome Department Helps 


—Courtesy 20th Century Fox 


Timely Flower Tips 


L. A. NIVEN 


planted during October or Novem 
ber. In selecting the varieties, re- 
member those such as Gold Band, 
Orange, Hanson, and Henry prefer 
partial shade and that the Madonna, 
Regal, and Tiger preter sunshine 
most of the day, with only a small! 
amount of shade. 

For the earliest, longest-stemmed. 
and best blooms, plant sweet peas 
this month or next. In case of ex 
tremely cold weather, give a ligh’ 
covering of leaves, straw, etc., anc 
they will go through the winter ‘1 
fine shape. ; 

If they haven’t been put in earlier. 
lose no time in planting some peon: 
as they need time to make 
some new feeding roots betore to; 
growth starts in the spring. Again 
we warn, don’t cover too deep; 1% to 
2 inches is sufficiently deep. 


bulbs, 


Poinsettias are quite sensitive to 
cold. If one would prevent the leaves 
turning yellow and shedding, better 
bring them in where they can_ be 
given some protection before the 
nights get chilly. 

Avoid using manure when plant 
ing bulbs, unless it is very thoroughly 
rotted and fined. Fresh manure will 
injure them. 

Sanitation in the flower garden is 


just as essential as in the home if one | 


would grow the best Howers. To aid 
in bringing this about, gather all 
dead leaves and stalks in your garden 
and burn them. 


Entertainment Making Pickles of Excellence Speed ’o Weave Luncheon 
The Witches’? Carnival Twenty-One Vitamin - Rich Set 
Harvest Party Meals ; 
Trailside Meals Meals That Help Prevent Popularity 
Pranks and Puzzles for Pellagra The Well Dressed Girl Goes 


A Different Ice Cream Every 


to School 


Parties 
Bridal Showers End 1n Rain- Day : Take Your Manners Out t 
are Recipes to Fill the Cookie Dine ; , 
Indoor Games Jar -ev’s Join the Popularit) 
What Shall We Exxs for Every Day Parade 


Play at the 


Party? 
Party tor Wedding Anniver 
sarics . ie 
< Crocheted Slippers 
Food 


Recipes for Using Peanuts 


Better School Lunches 


Six Towel Edgings 
How to Crochet 


Dates That Come Again 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 


Needlework 


Home Equipment 


How to Paper a House 
You Can Make This Bed for 


Making and Using Peanut How to Put in a Zipper $1.50 
Butter Magnolia Bedspread A Landscape Plan for Farm 
Cooking With Honey (crochet) Homes 
Canning, Preserving, and Old Concord (popcorn) How to Make Slip Covers 
Pickling With Honey Bedspread How to Make Flagstone 


Saving the Products of the 
Vegetable Garden 

Canning Fruits and 
Juices 


(crochet) 
Fruit 


Saucy Potholders 


Wheel of Fortune Tablecloth Walks 
How to Make a Cotton Mat- 
Penthouse Tablecloth (filet) tress 


From Barrel to Chair 





City State 


Dealer's Name PF-1042 
i cetieendllineaenedaaiiilicnnaaenaalilieesatinatitianesnatticnssian tien naallneniaadiinneestn 





G 


Name | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For cach Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, 
at office nearest vou—-Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Any one will serve you. 





NECESSITY 


an pe oye — of 
water. It is so essential 
it must be available con- 
stantly. Why not besure 
on these points with an 
Aermotor Water System. 
e When you buy a farm 
water system you expect to have 
it a long time. Aermotor's modern 
outfit will give you a low cost 
and dependable supply of run- 
ning water for years. e Besides, 
saving time daily and increasing 
your farm production, an 
Aermotor system will bring 
better year ‘round health and 
living to your family. See one 
at your Aermotor dealer. Also “hex 
send for valuable free book. 4 





































AERMOTOR CO. 2mreacoitivors 
% Dept.27 Send water system book. a 
4 Name f 

& Address. ce a 





mM TITLE 





Some laxatives are too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild 
—they just don’t do you any good. But 
there’s one that strikes a happy medium. 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it’s 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upset you; 
won't make you feel bad later on. What's 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. 


Ext LAK X srrikes ?, 


MEDIUM 


lh too strong! 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 














| 
| Take only 
as directed 


on the label 

























Send Any Photo For 

Beautiful 5 x 7 Inch 

ENLARGEMENT— 
Your Original Returned 
to get acquainted, we will 
make and send you FREE a 
beautiful PROFESSIONAL 
Hollywood Studio Enlargement 
of any snapshot, photo, kodak 
picture— print or negative — to 
5x7 inch size. Please include 
{\ color of eyes, hair and clothing 
for prompt information on a 
natural, life-like color enlarge- 





* 







































original returned with 
FREE PR ROFESSIONAL 
Enlargement. Act quickiy— 
offer limited. Please enclose 10cfo' 
return LLY’ Mail photo NOW with coupon below. 
LLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 465, Hollywood, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
HOLL VWwood FILM | UPS: Dept. vi oe 
Here is picture or negative for my Free Hollywood Enlargemest. 


] 

5 

‘ 

} Color Eyes Hair Clothing 
' © 1 am enclosing 10c for return mailing. Offer good only in U8. 
J 

5 

' 

. 

' 

' 

1 



























Name 





— 


State —— P 


Address 











Town —_ 

































"How tc 
let Zivin 
Of a sal 
Departm 
est office 
leigh. A 






















“How to Apply Paper to Your Walls” is a leat- 
let giving those important little tricks necessar\ 
for a satisfactory job. Send 3 cents to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at near 
est ofice—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Ra- 
leigh. Any one will serve you. 








Fig. 1. Removing old paper. 


Fig. 2. Utensils to use. 
3. Cut then paste. 


Fig. 4. Applying the paste 


Fig. 5. Hanging the paper. 
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“OF COURSE, YOU CAN 
PRo7TEcT YouR FARM 
INVESTMENT : 





47 


There’s No Need To Let Your Farm “Run Down” 


NCLE SAM doesn’t want you to let your 
farm buildings deteriorate. Your gov- 
ernment knows that proper protection of 
food-producing live stock is essential to the 
war effort—that ““FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR.” 
It wants you to keep your home in good shape 
too. So it has made provision for keeping your 
buildings in good repair and up-to-date. And 
without “red tape’’! 

There is vo limit on expenditures for main- 
tenance or repairs. You can spend up to $1000 
for new construction or improvement of farm 
buildings outside of your home. And present 
regulations permit you to spend up to $500 
to improve your home. 

if you have any doubts about interpreting 
these wartime rulings, see your Celctex 
dealer. He can explain them to you. Even 
more, his knowledge of materials and their 
availability can be the means of saving you 
money and speeding completion of the job 
you wish to do! 

Now is the time to have remodeling or re- 
pair work done—while materials and labor 
are available. There is no better investment 
for your money—nothing that will give you 
more lasting satisfaction and comfort. Our 
new, special booklet ‘‘A Wartime Guide to 
Better Homes”’ can prove extremely helpful 
in your planning. It shows how you can pro- 
tect your investment in your farm and home— 
answers scores of questions simply and com- 
pletely. It's free! Send the coupon now. 


« * * A few of the things you can do « « x 


REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR 

This comes under the 
i. of necessary mainte- 
nance... Ask your Celotex dealer 
about doing the job with Celotex 
[riple-Sealed Roofing Shingles. 
Get the extra protection and the 
colorful beauty that these out- 
standing roofing products will 
bring to your home 


“WARTIME GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES’’.. 


INSULATE YOUR HOME. 
Make fuel savings that are im- 
portant to you and the war effort 
... Add to comfort winter and 
summer ... This improvement 
can be made well within $500 
allowance ... Ask your dealer 
about Celotex Rock Wool Batts 

. Get the permanent, fireproof 
efficiency of this superior product. 


NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. Ya 
can easily convert waste attic 
space into a comtorsabte, livable 
room by using White Rock Gyp- 
sum Wallboard. Mokes sturdy 
fireproof walls at low cost—ma) 
be painted or wallpapered. As 
your Celotex dealer about it . 
This improvement can easily be 
made within your $500allowance. 


- FREE! 





What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit ¥ ou to 


Make in Your Farm Buildings?... Your Home?.. 
&. 
An Improvement?... 


a Repair?... 


INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES + ASPHALT 
SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING + HARD BOARDS 
ROCK WOOL BATTS + BLANKETS + GYPSUM 
PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 


. What Constitutes ~ 
This Book Gives the ae 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION PF 10-42 1 
120 S, La Salle St., Chicago, HI. | 
Without cost or obligation, please send 

- mea copy of your new booklet, “A Wartime | 
Guide to Better Homes.” | 

I am interested in: 
New Root 1) Insulation 0 | 
Remodeling 0 Farm Buildings 0 | 
| 





Prints, Ginghams, Musiin, 

es, Volies, Shirtings, etc. 

New clean goods direct from us at big 
saving. Pieces uptothree yards. Newest 
of patterns for dresses. Our finest quality 
SEND NO MON! Pay postman $1.49 
or $2 oe ayy small 

delivery charge. (Special! Send $2.39 with 
order, willship 20 yd eipeademenat 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
D eaare TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dent. S-46 Greenfield Mass 


BUNDLE 


‘2 9 98...) 


5 YARDS B52) 





FREIGHT PREPAID 


Lettering Free Satistac- 


20 inchee wide.G ins thick. Catalog Free 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 GTATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 


When This War Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 














WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
Roots, Herbs, Barks, 
Wool, Fur, Etc. 
Write for Our Price List 
MINNER & CO. INC. 


Minner Bldg., 230Biddle Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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"They’re starting fo 
call my boy 'SKINNAY'! 


1S QUAKER OATS 
a SUPER FOOD FOR HIM & 


Webelieveso, sincerely. 
If you want that boy of yours 
important he 
and growth promotung 
Oatmeal actually léac 
building proteins! It'sric i 
“triple-rich”’* in vitamin )1° | 
other healthful advantages (se 
food, truly, America S Super 
licious, the w 
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Blood-building!ron ¢ 441% M 
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1s a// whole-grait 
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: age 

. family loves it—Qut 
boa Yo boil the coffee! Geta package 
%In proportion to 


Foc 


QUAKER OATS 
average of 5 leading cereals 
GIVES YOU... 
ding Proteins ¢ 102% MORE in Food- 
ue-fighting Vitamin Bi 
ORE in Phosphorus, 


095% MOREin 
forTeeth, Bones. 


Delicious, Whole-Grain 2 


QUAKER 


Truly, America’s Super Breakf 
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‘ast Food 


1g wealth oO 
‘make this fine, famous 
sd. So wonderfully pt 
k Quaker Oats 1s prepare 


ba 
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'It’s amazingly rich, actually 
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calories 


Qureer d 
WATS Z { 


“| MAKE THEM BOTH 
THE SAME!’ 








Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 


THIS BIG CAS 4 
al Yours EES 


Use it to make 
BIG MONEY. oF 
In spare time or 
full time. Sell Lucky 
Heart's line of 300 
guaranteed cosmetics, 
medicines, flavorings, 
ewelry. Many people 
uy on sight. BIG 
REPEAT BUSINESS 
SURE. FREE SAM- 
PLES SENT AT ONCE. 
FREE 58-page illustrat- 
ed Beauty Book. Get our 
offer FREE on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart 
products and a big Sample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-126W, Memphis, Tenn, 


















SEND NO MONEY. 


Ay *s— 
GIVEN—LADIES! 





Send Name and Address. Either 44 pe. 


Set, sent express collect, Cash or other premiums given. 
Give away free colored Pictures with famous White CLOV- 
ERINE Brand SALVE used for CHAPS, mild burns. Salve 
easily sold to friends at 25 a box (with picture FREE), re- 
mit amount and select premium per catalog sent with order. 
Many customers waiting to buy. 47th year. Write for start- 
ing order Salve and pictures NOW sent postage paid by us 
Dept. 13-B. TYRONE, PA. 


WILSON CHEMICAL CO., 

















Memory) Book 


Th rifty 
Wartime 


Dishes 


By 
MARY 
AUTREY 


ERE is the recipe for dried appie 
cake which is sweeping South 
Carolina farm homes and markets: 
Dried Apple Cake 
Three cups dried apples (12 ounces), 
3 cups cane syrup, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup 
butter, 34% cups flour, whole wheat or 
enriched, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 3 eggs, well beaten, salt. 
Soak apples overnight, drain off 
surplus water, and chop apples. Add 
syrup and cook until the apples are 
soft; add raisins and cool. Add dry 
ingredients which have been sifted 
together, then well creamed butter. 
Add eggs and pour into a greased 
pan with paper in the bottom. Bake 
in a 350-degree F. oven. One cup 
of nuts may be added. 


“I MADE Victory Cake for the 
first time one day after we had done 
without a dessert for several days, 
and it was a most welcome treat,” 
comments Mrs. J. Harris Smith, 
Madison County, Tenn. “When the 
family learned I used no sugar at 
all, they said, ‘We can have this lots 
of times.’ Sometimes I make the 
batter into cup cakes.” 

Victory Cake 

Half cup fat, 2 teaspoons grated orange 

rind, 1 cup white corn syrup, 2% cups 

sifted cake flour, 2% teaspoons baking 

powder, % teaspoon salt, 2 eggs un- 

beaten, % cup milk, 1% _ teaspoons 
vanilla. 

Let fat stand at room temperature 
until soft. Add orange rind, and 
cream for one minute if electric beat- 
er is used, or until creamy and fluffy 
with a spoon. Add the syrup grad- 
ually, beating well. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents together three times. Add one. 
fourth of them gradually, add eggs 
unbeaten one at a time, beating mix- 
ture well with each addition. Add 











DISHES OR CASH 





remaining flour in thirds alternately 
with milk in halves. Add _ vanilla. 
Turn into two greased and lightly 
floured 8-inch layer cake pans. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven, 375 de- 
grees F., for 30 minutes or until done. 





Rich in vitamins, these peanut butter cornmeal 
muffins might well be called “victory muffins.” 


FROM MISS Katherine Lanier, 
food specialist, Georgia Extension 
Service, comes this combination: 

Sweet Potatoes With Apples 

Three medium-sized potatoes, 4 med- 

ium-sized apples, 4% cup sugar, 3 table 

spoons butter. 

Wash sweet potatoes and cook in 
their skins in boiling water. Cool and 
peel, cut potatoes and apples in slices. 
Place in alternate layers in a buttered 
baking dish. Sprinkle sugar over 
each layer and dot with butter. Add 
a little water and bake until apples 
and sweet potatoes are soft and 
brown on top. 

DEFINITELY in line with vic- 
tory specials is this easy-to-make 
“sweet” or candy sent in by Mrs. W. 
Q. Miller, Jack County, Tex.: 

Rolled Oat Crispies 

One-and-a-half cups rolled oats, 4 table- 

spoons corn syrup, | tablespoon butter, 

1 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons cold water. 

Toast rolled oats in moderate oven 
until dry and light brown in color. 
Combine sugar, corn syrup, and cold 
water; cook to 310 degrees F. (hard 
crack), stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent burning. Remove from heat 
and add melted butter. Spread rolled 
oats in thin layer on buttered cookie 
sheet; pour syrup over oats slowly, 
making candy as thin as possible. 
When cold, break into pieces. 


THE NEXT time you decide to 
treat your family, give them a taste 
thrill with these hot muffins: 


Peanut Butter Muffins 

Half cup cornmeal, 1 cup flour, 3 tea- 

spoons baking powder, 1 tablespoon 

sugar, %4 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons 

peanut butter, % cup milk, 1 egg well 

beaten, 1 slice bacon. 

Combine and sift all dry ingredi- 
ents, add peanut butter and milk. 
Stir just enough to make a smooth 
batter. Fold in well beaten egg. Bake 
in well greased muffin pans or in loaf 
pan, top with small pieces of sliced 
bacon. 


NEW FALL AND WINTER FASHION BOOK 


robe. 








AN EXCITING story of style, brimful of new ideas. 
And it’s an excellent guide to conservation, too. 
for Victory with: smart clothes that require very sma 

yardage,. clothes that serve for both work and play, 
plans for remodeling and reconditioning that make 
old clothes good as new, combinations of jackets, 
skirts, jumpers, and blouses that multiply your ward 
There are many other suggestions, too, whi¢ 

you will appreciate: Christmas toys and gifts, clothes 
for the new baby and the mother-in-waiting. Send 1 


Save 


cents to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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2643—All-purpose coat. Sizes 12, 14. 
16, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44. Size 36, for 


full-length coat, 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 


3201 


SIZES 0-20 


Coveted 262 
Winter 
Designs 

















2647—Shuirtwaist trock. Sizes 12, 14, with blouses, sweaters, and other skirts 
16, 36, 38. 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50. Size Sizes 6, 8, 10, 1Z, and 14. Size 8, for jacket, 
36,3% yards 39-inch fabric. % yards 35-inch fabric; and for skirt, 1% 

3201—The jumper dress is practical vards 35-anch or % yard 54-inch fabric. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 2634—Cunning coat and bonnet. Sizes 
for jumper, 2% yards 39-inch fabric: for 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 BA Size 2, for 
long-sleeved blouse, 2% yards 39-inch. caped coat and bonnet, 1% yards 54-inch 

aaa p ) fabric with 14% yards edying. 

3517—Two-piece style. Sizes 16, 36, 38 2635—Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 
- 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50. Size 36, onls years. Size 2, for short-sleeved dress, 1% 
3% yards 39-inch for short-sleeved dress yards 35-inch fabric: % yard ruffling for 
3103—Jacket and skirt Change often square-necked version 


See 





PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10 


Clip and mail coupon to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“I felt | had failed as a mother!” 








1. Once when my husband was away, little Harry and I were home alone. 
Ordinarily, we'd have’ had a lot of fun “keeping house.” But this time Harry 
needed a laxative. [ tried giving him the one his father takes, but he 
balked at the taste, so I had to force it down him. Afterward he acted so 








bad [ punished him by sending him to bed. Yet, it didn't seem right 







2. [ kept telling myself I'd done it for the 
child’s own good, but [ couldn't help hav- 
ing an awful feeling of guilt. And I felt so 
alone and far away from my boy. Just then, 
Aunt Margaret dropped in and [ told her 
about it. 


4. “It’s pleasant tasting, so a child won’t 
struggle against taking it. And Fletcher's 
Castoria is gentle and safe, yet effective. It 
doesn’t gripe and won't upset a youngster’s 
delicate insides. Ask your druggist.” 


6. And he suggested the new Family Size 
Bottle, containing nearly 20% more Cas- 
toria at the same price. So I gave Harry 
Castoria next time he needed a laxative. He 
loved the taste, and it worked wonderfully. 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Glatt Fateh CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 




















3. “Gracious,” she said, “forcing a child to 
take bad-tasting medicine can upset his 
whole nervous system and may do him more 
harm than good. Why don’t you give him 
Fletcher’s Castoria? It’s made especially for 
children.” 





5. Sure enough, my druggist said Aunt 
Margaret was right. He told me many doc- 
tors approve Fletcher’s Castoria for chil- 
dren. He said that since it works almost nat- 
urally in 8 to 12 hours, it doesn’t disturb sleep. 


As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
Castoria—senna—has an excellent 
reputation in medical literature, 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or 
digestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates, 
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Gingerbread, a truly wartime 
dessert that uses no sugar. 


Molasses Dishes 


IONEER families used molasses 

for dried apples, baked hams, 
cookies, cakes, pies, puddings, and 
candy. They ate it with mush and 
cereals, griddle cakes, and all kinds 
of breads. Every cabin, every covered 
wagon, had its keg of molasses, and 


the molasses pitcher was 
always on the table. 

In the South, cane- 
crushing time on farms 


was looked forward to Arkansas Distvics uses. 


Recipes gleaned from the lips of 
old Southern Negro mammies have 
been sources for many original uses 
of molasses. Included in this list are 
directions for basting and baking a 
ham, made pungent with sorghum 
molasses, frying salt bacon soaked 


overnight in molasses, 
By mixing sweet potato pud- 


ding sweetened with sor- 


MENA HOGAN ghum, and many other 


Some have helped 


each year like Christmas Home Demonstration make history—all are well 


or Thanksgiving. Many Agent 


people came from long 

distances to see the syrup-making. 
Rich and golden brown, it was pour- 
ed into huge barrels and put away 
for winter in plantation storehouses. 

Although the name, “sorghum mo- 
lasses,” is incorrect from the plant 
breeders’ terminology, custom in the 
South has made it into common us- 
age. The correct term, sorgo syrup, 
is distinguished from molasses in that 
molasses is a by-product in sugar 
production, and in sorgo manufac- 
ture no sugar is ever made. 

Certainly “sorghum molasses” 
(correctly or incorrectly used) has 
come to occupy a unique place in the 
cookery of more than 20 states. 
Where, except from sorghum mo- 
lasses, could one secure such appetiz- 
ing whiffs when its odors arise from 
smoking-hot gingerbread, and a 
thousand other concoctions? Where 
else, indeed, could one bring back 
such poignant recollections of the 
happy, carefree childhood days when 
a visit to Grandma’s was really an 
occasion? 

The old time recipes for the use of 
the syrup might have been modern 
ones, except the varying terminology, 
for the principles involved are basic- 
ally the same. Certainly it is no very 
far cry from a “tumbler full” to our 
own standard measuring cup, and a 


“palate” knife was little different 


from today’s spatula. 


worth trying. 


Sorghum Nut Pie 

Two tablespoons butter, 2. tablespoons 

flour, 14% cups sorghum, 2 tablespoons 

vinegar, % teaspoon salt, 3 eggs, 
cup pecan meats. 

Cream butter and flour. Add sor- 
ghum, vinegar, and salt. Cook over 
double boiler until thick, normally 
about 13 minutes; add beaten eggs. 
Cook 3 minutes more over hot water. 
Add pecans and pour in cooked pie 
crust. Cook until a jelly-like con- 
sistency in 300-degree F. oven. Serve 
cold. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 
One cup sorghum, % cup butter, | egg, 
3 cups flour, 1% teaspoons ginger, % 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon soda, | tea- 
spoon cinnamon, | teaspoon cloves. 


Cream fat, add molasses, egg, and 
sifted dry ingredients. Chill. Turn 
out on floured board and roll %-inch 
thick. Cut out and place on greased 
baking sheet. Bake 8 to 10 minutes 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 


Hot Water Gingerbread 


One-third cup fat, 24 cup boiling water, 

1 cup sorghum, | egg, 2% cups flour, 

2 teaspoons soda, | teaspoon salt, | tea- 

spoon cinnamon, 14 teaspoons ginger, 
Y% teaspoon cloves. 


Melt fat in water, add sorghum, 
well beaten egg, and dry ingredients 
mixed and sifted together. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 








“These men of mine are 
like horses these da 

all their extra wor 

it's my cooking. I 

ing to give them the best.” 
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is for Crochet 

is for Knitting 

is for Tatting 

is for Embroidery 


LEARN HOW BOOK. Fifty pages of diagrams and directions show you “how” from 


the first loop of thread to the finished design. 


Not only does this book teach the beginner, 


but it is a valuable aid in reading any crochet, knitting, ,tatting, or embroidery 
directions. Order for 10 cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 





The Choice of Expert 


Give your quilts and com. 
forts that soft, fluffy fee] 
and luxurious puffy ap- 
pearance with Taylor. 
Made layer-bilt batting! 
Hundreds of soft, filmy 
air-filled layers of 100% 
new materials give extra 
warmth without — extra 
weight and make Taylor- 
Made batting easy to 
handle and easy to quilt 
Of uniform thickness with 
paper separation Strips 
in folds, it opens easily 
and quickly without 
pulling apart or tearing, 


TAYLOR-MADE 
Layer-Bilt Batting 
Comes trimmed to exact 
sizes—wool or cotton, 
quilted or plain--all pop- 
ular weights and _ sizes, 
Guaranteed satisfactory, 
Available at all dru goods 

and department stores 





America’s most unusual quilt 
and comfort book--a MUST for 
beginners --a help to experts. 


Completely new book on quilt 

and comfort making, written HOMEMADE 
by leading authorities. Con- Quilts and Comforters 
tains 31 famous patchwork and SAVE WOOL 
applique quilt designs selected ForAmerica’sArmed Forces! 
by experts. Also tells how to Bead ne prndurtions of 
make warm, serviceable com- Slankets already greatly re- 
forters at amazingly low cost. duced pandteda. ot basa 
Makes quilt and comforter mak- will i 

ing easy for beginners—has 
dozens of useful hints for ex- 
perts. Quilt designs shown in 
full color with complete cutting 











---help_ ea---by 
charts and directions. Send just peginnine et odes Cate? ts 
10e for your copy. Dept.P?4. making quiltsand comforters! 











TAYLOR BEDDING MPG.CD."svin: revs 














You can serve your 
country well by being a 
MecNess Man. Make it 
possible for busy farmers to buy 

a large share of daily necessities in 
own homes. Help them save hundreds 
of tire-wasting, time-taking trips to 
town. Start right away in this im- 
portant work. Cash pay every day. 


. 

$75 to $150 in a Week 
Opportunity for hustlers is unlimited 
—many make $75 to $150 in a week. 
You need no experience—we supply 
foods on credit — no bosses, no layoffs — work is 
yleasant, permanent, profitable and above all, necessary 

Jon't wait — get the facts — write today. (122) 


THE McNESS CO., 64 Adams St., Freeport, Iil. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief; even if you are 
utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing Address 














Frontier Asthma Co. 19-K Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y: 








MOTHERS HAIL 


OVER NIGHT 


Colds’ coughing, nasal 
stuffiness, sniffles, mus- 
cle aches in chest and 
back relieved by warm- 
ing comforting action 
of Penetro. Works two 
ways at once. Inside by 
vaporizing. Outside, like plaster. It offers 
same comforting effect for sore muscles, 
chafe, bruises. Base of old fashioned mut 
ton suet—kind our grandmas put theif 
faith in. Use only as directed. =O 


Demand PENET 






























Quilt and Comfort Makers! 
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Beef stew gives a soup. meats, 
and 3 vegetables all in one dish. 


In Canned Meats 


C AN the housewife today pro 
vide the family with appetizing 
meat dishes daily and remain within 
her budget? This is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to achieve because 
of constantly rising meat prices. It 
means that the farm family will have 
to rely on farm-produced meats tor 
the chief supply, must learn to con 
serve it in as many different ways as 
facilities will permit, and be willing 
to observe variety in serv- 


One and one-half cups flour, 3 level 
teaspoons baking powder, | teaspoon 


sugar, 2 tablespoons melted fat, Y% tea 


spoon salt, and % cup milk. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 
Six tomatoes, 1 small onion, chopped, 
salt and pepper to taste, | cup of chop- 
ped canned meat (or left-over meat or 
chicken), bread or cracker crumbs 
Select. smooth. medium-sized to 
matoes. Cut a slice from stem end 
and remove pulp to a mixing bow]. 
Sprinkle inside of each 


ing to prevent monotony. By shell lightly with © salt. 
We must not forget that ESTELLE Mash pulp and add meat, 
nutritionists are urging FOURNET onion, seasonings. and 


the use of the animal or- 


gans for the high vitamin gpecyslict 


Food Preservation 


enough bread or cracker 
Lowsiana crumbs to thicken. Stuff 


and mineral content. Extension Service tomato shells with this 


These organs are practi- 

cally 100 per cent edible and for that 
reason are comparatively cheap 
Liver, brains, tongue, heart, and kid. 
ney should be served as often as va 
riety and the taste of the family will 
permit. Too frequently on the farm, 
these are disposed of without thought 
of their nutritious value or of their 
possibilities in adding variety to the 
menu. No scraps should be wasted 
which can possibly be converted into 
something edible and different. 

The following recipes are sugges 
uve of the varieties of meats which 
may be evolved from canned meats. 
the cheaper cuts, left-overs, and from 
the animal organs. Some of them 
are prize-winning favorites from 
Louisiana homes. Won't you try 
them? ; 

Beef Roast With Tomatoes 


One quart canned roast beef (or left- 
over roast), 2 cups canned tomatoes, 
% cup butter, % teaspoon salt, 2 

tablespoons Hour, and 2 small onions 

Cream flour and butter. Add salt 
and tomatoes. Bring to a boil. Place 
roast in a pan and cover with chop. 
ped onions and sauce. Bake 30 min 
utes in hot oven. 

Meat Pie 

One quart canned beef (or left-over 

steak or roast), 3 cups of liquid. 2 

medium-sized onions, or 2 stalks 

minced celery, 3 tablespoons of flour. 

I tablespoon of butter or other fat, salt 

and pepper to taste 

Make a gravy of flour and meat 
liquid or water. Add salt, pepper, 
and butter. Place minced meat and 
minced onion in baking dish and 
Cover with gravy. Top with biscuits 
made from: 


mixture and arrange in a 
baking dish. The rest of the stuffing 
may be placed around the Alled to- 
matoes. Replace the tops of toma- 
toes. Bake in moderate oven for 30 
minutes or until the shells are tender. 


Meat Souffle 


Three-fourths cup ground meat (fresh 

or canned), 2 tablespoons of flour, 1 

cup of scalded milk. “% teaspoon of salt, 

2 tablespoons butter, 3 egg volks. and 

3 egg whites 

Melt butter, add flour; when well 
blended, add scalded milk gradually. 
Cook until sauce thickens. Remove 
from fire, add salt, well beaten egg 
yolks, and meat; return to the fire 
until mixture is well cooked. Remove 
from fire and cool. Fold in well 
beaten whites. Pour mixture into a 
well buttered baking dish and bake 
for 35 minutes in a slow oven (325 
degrees F.). Test, for longer baking 
may be necessary. If the recipe is dou- 
bled. longer baking is required. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 

(Copyright 1942 by Publishers Syndicate) 

I’ve got plenty to an- 
swer for on Judgment 
Day, but I believe I'll get 
some credit for never cor 
rectin’ Pa when he is tell- 
in’ a story 


Modern girls try to be 
glamorous, but I don’t see 
any sense in it. In ms 
time we just tried to act like girls. and that 
did the trick 


I knew how Old Jim would be. The men 
that try hardest to keep their boys out o' 
service are the ones who always expected 








others to pav the taxes and build the town 
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WHAT'S THIS, HELEN- 

SOME OF YOUR aw 

KITCHEN MAGIC? 

NEVER HEARD OF (“macics cowa 

EXTRA VITAMINS iS THE ‘YEAST f 

IN ROLLS: I USE — IT'S 
FLEISCHMANN'S 


BOY, HOME-MADE ROLLS!) OF CO 

HOW I LOVE THEM — NOT, TOM. EAT YOUR 

BET I'M MAKING FILL. THESE ROLLS 

A*PIG” OF MYSELF ARE ESPECIALLY GOOD 
FOR YOU-GOT EXTRA 
VITAMINS IN THEM! 


TS 


DIFFERENCE 
IN YEAST! 








SSNS hs Se 


OH My, YES! YOU SEE, FLEISCHMANN'S 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY 
YEAST WITH VITAMINS A AND D IN 
ADDITION TO B: AND G. AND NOT ONE 

OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY LOST IN 
THE OVEN. EVERYTHING YOU BAKE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN’S HAS VITAMINS 
THAT NO OTHER YEAST 
GIVES You! 


THE FLEISCHMANN'S WE GET TODAY WILL 
KEEP PERFECTLY IN THE REFRIGERATOR, 
SO WE CAN GET A WEEK'S SUPPLY OR 
MORE AT A TIME. AND BY THE WAY, WHY 
DON'T YOU SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS NEW RECIPE BOOK? ITS JUST 
FULL OF ALL KINOS OF DELICIOUS 
NEW ROLLS AND BUNS AND BREADS 








FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Stondard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















More MEAT: MILK: EGGS: 


Liberal use of water is the economical way to 
produce more food with fewer man hours. Cows, 
hogs, chickens consume more water — and show 
10 to 20% gains in production — when fresh, 
clean water is available at barns, feed lots and 
poultry houses. If you own a Myers Water Sys- 
tem, take advantage of the full capacity and dur- 
ability always built into these 
sturdier systems. Also use 
your extra-capacity Myers for 
cleaning, flushing, garden 
watering, fire protection. 
Your reliable Myers is rug- 
gedly constructed for con- 
tinuous low-cost opera- 
tion over the years. 


































Keep Your Present Pumping Equip- 
ment Operating Efficiently 
Call in your experienced Myers dealer 
for inspection of your entire water 

supply system. 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


563 FOURTH ST. ASHLAND, OHIO 
Mfrs. of Farm Operating Equipment 


FRETS | sowse 
re alte srstie = ERS 


// WATER SYSTEMS 
pilahile and ~ 


PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURE 
Wartime 
Baking Helps 


NO “SICK” CAKES! 


Maybe it’s between the lines — but 
when I read the following letter from 
a Minnesota woman—] felt that I had 
read, not only an impressive story about 
Rumford Baking Powder, but a human 
document of more-than-average power. 
Vd like you to share it with me. Here 
it is: , 
“7 want to thank you and compliment 
you for making a real contribution to 
happiness. 
“When 1 was a very little girl just 
learning to bake a cake, a visitor al a 
neighbor's home told me to use Rum- 
ford Baking Powder for better results. 
1 did, liked it, and got our grocer to 
keep it en hand. 
**Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since that day. 1] have come 
back to the home where I learned to 
bake cake, now vacant and tumble- 
down. The family for whom 1, the 
oldest girl, used to bake cake, have 
grown up, married, and are scattered 
over the map. 1 have had to give up my 
work, and pleasures, and am in very 
poor circumstances because of a long 
and expensive illness. 1 have to be 
very frugal, no special flour for cakes, 
not even butter—and what kind of 
cake, do you think, could be made out 
of lard and canned milk? Well, let me 
tell you, swell cake, when 1 use Rumford. 
**Some years ago, 1 was doing mis- 
sionary work on the Canadian Border. 
1 had one sorrow, I couldn't bake de- 
cent things with canned milk because 
1 had no Rumford. 
“7 thought 1 ought to express my ap- 
preciation to the people who make it. 
With Rumford, I can make a light, 
feathery, moist, and tasty cake, and I 
defy anyone to even think I haven't 
used the very finest ingredients. 
People ‘exclaim’ over my cake. 
**So thank you, thank you! My days 
are sometimes filled with pain, but ] 
never, never have the pain of taking a 
*sick’ cake out of the oven.” 
“~ «ON 
Rumford is the right powder for any 
good recipe! Why risk cake failures 
when you can insure your baking suc- 
cess with Rumford? Rumford raises 
things dependably! And — Rumford 
contains no alum so it will never leave 
a bitter taste in baked things — no 
matter how much you use! 
“. MOON 


I'll send you a FREE 
copy of the new Rumford 
Sugarless Recipe folder 
if you’ll addressacard to: 
Elizabeth Ann Baker, 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Rumford, R. I. 
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About Letters, Apple Recipe, Chickens, Festival 


© YOU remember some friend- 

ly counsel given in a recent issue, 
—a paragraph appreving Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s advice to young women who go 
to our cities, “Accept no favors from 
strangers or casual acquaintances; 
never go out with men until assured 


and let cook until syrup begins to 
thicken or congeal like jelly. Return 
apples and stir a few minutes. Place 
in jars and seal. If a few pecans are 
added, they unquestionably improve 
the chop. Winesap apples are found 
to be preferable. 





of their 
which I added this: 


yourself with the 
church, attend Sunday 
school and young peo- 
ple’s meetings. ... And 
I’ve never heard one 
really good reason in 
support of drinking 
even one drink—at any 
time or place.” 

Well, that little ar- 
ticle brought me one 
of the most pathetic 
letters I have had this 


good character,” etc., to 
“The first Sun- 
day after arrival in the city, identify 


PATTERN FOR 
LIVING 


By Florence Hartman 
Townsend 


Let those who wil! go out 
and wrest for wages, 
And shuttle back and 
forth through marts 

of trade. 

And I shall stay home, 
as wives have done for 
ages, 

And cook and knit, at- 


“THAT’S THE house the chick- 
ens built,” said Mrs. J. D. Fikes, Jef 


ferson County, Ala., 
Jooking at the trim, at- 
tractive white bunga- 
low which she and her 
family are proud to 
call home. “And 
there,” she continued, 
pointing to a rambling 
weather - beaten struc- 
ture a few yards away, 
“Ss the symbol of my 
‘divine discontent’ 
which spurred me on.” 





year, a letter from a 
young man who must 
spend his days in an agony of re- 
gret for his misguided life. For 
farm fathers and mothers and 
young men and women we pass 
his letter on, and hope with him that 
this earnest message will stiffen the 
resolution of farm boys and girls to 
explore more farm resources before 
going to the city: 


1 read with great pleasure your article 
of advice to young girls of the South who 
expect to go to the city to work, or go to 
college. 1 would like to say that it is very 
good advice and I hope it will serve as a 
guide to many girls. 


I’m from Virginia, but came to Balti- 
more while I was in my late ’teens. 1 
thought I could make out anywhere I went. 
At first I did all right, but I got acquainted 
with a lot of people that you do not find 
in the churches. As a result, | drank too 
much, and while under the influence of 
whiskey, I did things I have been, and will 
be sorry for the rest of my life. I was 
picked up by the police and charged with 
robbery and sentenced to fifteen years in 
the penitentiary. I’m still serving that sen- 
tence, and will be for a long time to come. 


That is why I am writing to you about 
your article to Southern girls. That same 
article, or at least part of it, could apply to 
young boys of the South going to the city 
to go to work with the intention of making 
good. There are any number of young 
men that could still be in the free world 
if they had known the many evils that can 
come to one in a big city. So I would like 
to sav to you who are trying to help young 
girls, more power to you. And I hope the 
farm boys will in time be able to make 
enough at home to keep them happy and at 
home. 


AT CHIMNEY Rock, N. C., not 
long ago, it was our good fortune 
to visit with Mrs. T. B. Justice of that 
historic spot. Here General Lew Wal- 
lace wrote his famous book, Ben 
Hur. 1 learned also that the Justice 


' family is carrving forward some fa- 


mous Southern recipes, some of 
which date back to Revolutionary 
times. One old recipe, Apple Chop, 
has gained great favor. Here is the 
method: 

Peel, slice, and chop (not grind) 
apples. To 3 cups apple add 2 cups 
sugar. Let stand overnight. Place 
on low fire and cook until apples will 
barely mash. By no means allow 
them to become mushy. Remove 
fruit and strain juice; return to fire 


tend the Ladies’ Aid. 





The symbol to which 
Mrs. Fikes referred 
was the old six-room house, drafty, 
unattractive, and uncomfortable. 
And here is how it all came about, 
as told to Miss Irby Barrett, county 
home demonstration agent: 

In 1936, Mrs. Fikes bought 200 
white Leghorn hens and 500 broil- 
ers. She began almost at once to 
build a trade route to Birmingham, 
30 miles away. Over it she went 
each Friday with fresh eggs and 
chickens, and gradually her savings 
grew. Finally in August 1938, she 
could begin construction of the home 
she had dreamed of for so long. 

It was finished by Christmas, but 
each Friday still finds Mrs. Fikes 
taking care of her regular customers’ 
chicken-and-egg needs. She sells 
about 80 dozen eggs a week and 500 
fryers and broilers a year. 


A WISE consumer, Mrs. J. C. 
Crow, Whitfield County, Ga., tells 
us: “In buying food, I find that by 
getting a month’s supply at a time 
of staples, such as flour, sugar, rice, 
and soap, I save not enly money, but 
also time. 


“After paying for our home, we 
began to buy one good piece of equip- 
ment at a time and usually paid cash 
in order to save. First, we bought 
electric sewing machine. washing 
machine, and iron, which we needed 
worst and which have paid for them- 
selves many times. Recently we 
added two long-needed items — a 
studio couch and piano for the liv- 
ing room. The couch can be con- 
verted into a double bed and thus 
saves the price of a guest room.” 


FROM HART County, Ga., Mrs. 
Raymond C. Brown writes: “An 
outstanding event of the year in our 
church is the annual harvest festi- 
val held in the fall, when members 
contribute everything from bales of 
cotton to canned fruits and jellies. 
Some of them even donate pigs, beef, 
chickens, or barbecued meats. The 
ladies bring cakes and make coffee 
for a delicious dinner, which they 
sell to the many people who attend. 


We sell other products (See page 58) 
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It’s the only heater tl reece | 
of its kind in the |W wrawmonnar ti J 
world! Employs - 
new, patented construc- 
tion principles to assure 
more complete combus- 
tion, superior radiation 
and greater economy. 
Your home is WARM 
every MORNINGregard- 
less of the weather. Re- 
quires less attention than 
most furnaces. 


Heats All Day and Night 
Without Refueling 


e@ Semi-automatic, maga- 
zine feed. Holds 100 lbs. 
of coal. 

e Burns any kind of coal, 
(anthracite, bituminous, 
lignite), coke or briquets. 

e No Clinkers, only fine ash. 


e Solid and substantial— 
yet neat in appearance. 
Gives years of service. 


e Low in first cost—costs 
much less to use. 


Also see the WARM-EVER 
Coal-Burning Water Heater, 
which employs entirely new 
and revolutionary construc- 
tion and combustion princi- 
ples and supplies an abun- 
dance of hot water for from 
one to four families at anastounding fuel saving. 


Sold by 18,000 retail Hardware, Furniture, Coa! 
and Lumber Dealers throughout the nation. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 W. Eleventh St. Kansas City, Mo. 














CABINET 
MODEL 420 





WARM -EVER 
Water Heater 











Circe 


BEAUTIFUL, NEW LADY-IN-CR DCHET 


(nalee PILLOW CASES 


SCARFS, VANITY SET 


MAKE A 
COMPLETE 
SET 


TO EMBROIDER 
AND CROCHET * 


Embroidery Floss, Crochet Cotton, Instructions Included 


i; jo. —The newest, most appealing and 
unique design of years, Beautify your bed- 
room with this novel, charming set. Easy 
to embroider. Skirt and edging to be cro 
cheted in simple stitches in choice of Pink 
or Blue. Choice of Pilloweases, 42x32 in., 
hemstitched and stamped on fine tubing; 
Scarf, 18x36 in.; Scarf, 18x45 in.; or Vanity 
Set, each article hemstitched on fine white 
PAID art cloth. Your choice of any of ‘these ar- 

PIECE ticles, with everything to complete, $1.00 
FOUR BLE postpaid. Make the entire 4 piece set, only 
ENS $4.00 $4.00. Order by number and etate article 
ONLY 3” wanted. Satisfaction assured or money back. 


OF EACH 
ARTICLE 


$00 


post 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
508 S. FRANKLIN STREET 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





AWAY 
G0 CORNS 


Doctor’s Way Acts instantly! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
Stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; send pain flying. 
ase tight shoes; prevent 
| corns and sore toes. Sep- 

arate Medications included 
| for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 


THIS 15 WHAT i me 
CALL FAST RELIEF! 
5 Veet 

















FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials. 
($1! Up) Freight Paid. Lettered Durable. 
Write for Our Low Prices. | Save te. 
U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 Oneco. F 
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EAR R. R:: 
What can a girl 
do when a boy she 
doesn’t want to date 
comes by continually 
every Sunday night 
and stays until quite 
late, yet never asks 
for a date so she can 
say “no.” I don’t want to hurt his 
feelings. R. W., North Carolina. 

Plan to be away two or three Sun- 
day nights in a row without offer 
ing any explanation and perhaps he 
will take the hint. If he doesn’t 
find you around, he may realize that 
you had rather he would not come by. 


ve td 


Dear R. R.: 1 have been dating a 
girl for four years, but lately she has 
been having dates with another boy. 
She says she still loves me, but 1 don’t 
think if she did that she would have 
other dates. What would you ad- 
vise? K. S., North Carolina. 


Unless you are formally engaged 
I think both of you would be wise 
to have occasional dates with other 
people. To know you are first with 
ner, and she with you, should be 
enough until you can make your 
plans to be married. 


Dear R. R.: Lam 15 years old and 
Mother doesn’t seem to object to my 
having dates. Would it be all right 
for me to go to movies and other 
places like that with a group of my 
girl friends and our dates? I have 
never had a real date. 

A. M., South Carolina. 


The best way to learn to be at ease 
with boys is to go along with the 
crowd. If you are a little shy, it 


IRST-PRIZE winner in 

the contest for the best 
letter about a pet is David 
Sullivan Neel, Sumter 
County, Ala., who receives 
$l in War Stamps. Below 
Is a picture of his letter. 

Carolyn Beckham, Brazos County, 
Tex., wins second prize, 50 cents 
in War Stamps. Here is her letter: 
_ “Lam 6 years old. I will start to school 
in September. My sister helps me spell. I 
have a pet rabbit. His name is Robert. He 
is bluish gray. He likes to eat and get out 
of his pen.” 

! know most of you have made a 
Christmas gift at some time or other, 
and some of you must do it every 
year. This year it will be even more 
Important to make your presents at 
home, because Uncle Sam will need 
the things that you might want to 
buy at stores. Won’t you write me 
a letter about gifts you have made 
and how you made them? For the 
best letter, I will send the writer $1 
in War Stamps, and as second prize, 
(will give 50 cents in War Stamps. 


For the 
Littlest 
Folks gifts. 





They’re getting pepped up for the coming games. 


won’t be noticed in the group, but 
when you are alone with a boy, you 
must do your own share of the talk- 
ing. So by all means take this oppor- 
tunity to get a little practice before 
you begin having dates at home. 


Dear R.R.:_ When a boy asks for 
a date at the last minute, should 1 
give him the date or refuse? 


M. ]., Texas. 


If the boy is a good friend, go 
ahead. But if you have reason to be- 
lieve you are last choice, or that he 
will continue making dates at the 
last minute, you should refuse the 
first time. It is simple courtesy to 
ask you in advance. 


Dear R.R.: lam 16 years old and 
dating a boy I don’t like, but he 
keeps on wanting dates. He ts a nice 
boy but 1 just don't enjoy being with 
him. Please tell me what to do. 

F. L., North Carolina. 

For goodness sakes, stiffen up your 
backbone and say “no” when he asks 
for a date. Naturally boys have the 
advantage because they can ask any 
girl they choose, but certainly girls 
still have the privilege of refusing 
dates when they don’t want them. 


HeccLL Tyan 


To all little folks writing 
letters on this subject, I will! 
send a leaflet telling you 
how to make homemade 
Mail your letters by 

Oct. 18 to Miss Kate, Little 
Folks Editor, The Progressive Farm 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE! 


But Time Will Prove They’re NOT! 










































































Like Calves, Children’s Shoes Have HIDDEN VALUES 


One calf may look as good as another—but time will 
prove a vast difference in their worth. That is also 
true of children’s shoes. Two pairs of shoes may 
look exactly alike. But one can be worth far more 
than the other. Hidden values make the difference — 
better leather, better workmanship, better fitting lasts, 
and better reinforcing in the hidden parts. 

Insist on shoes with the name WEATHER-BiRD or 
Peters DIAMOND BRAND stamped in the shoe. Either 
name assures you the hidden values are there in 
every pair. Peters, Branch of International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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'WEATHER-BIRD 


and &eteis Ciamond Brand 
SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Help Uncle Sam— Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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Made from 
— Any Photo 
with Baar 


PROTECT 
AMERICA 
BUY 


WAR 


BONDS 
and Stamps 


Exquisite Picture Ring—made from any photo. . 
Sample Rin; only 48c. Send No Monevi hen photo 
paper strip for ri size. Pay postman only 48c plus post- 
e. Hand tinted 10cextra, Photo returned. Make money! 
Show ring—take ore Money back Cg ee Order 
now. PICTURE RING CO., Opt.Az-81, Cincinnati, O. 
Beautiful 


QUILT PIECE New Prints! 


Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 
yds.) only 97¢ plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D. Money-back guarantee! 
FREE — one thousand yds. 
good white thread free and 
16 lovely quilt patterns 
(FREE) with order. Send 
no money, Just mail a 
card today. Act now. 


REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 94, Sesser, ttl, 
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ON SALE AT 
YOUR 
POSTOF FICE 
30in., High, 20in., Wide: 8 in. Thick Q5 
laauueaee of enduring beauty 414 )5 OR BANK 
Lettering tree Satisfaction guaran —_ 





teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO.@ 
2124 J Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta, Ga. 
























_ Jake good care of your 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


Look for the Red Ball 


EG. U. BS, PAT. OFF. 1901 


















e@ Don’t waste baking powder 
by using more of Clabber Girl 
than your favorite recipe di- 
rects ... Don't waste money by 
paying more than Clabber Girl's 
economy price. 


OLIECTIVE OF ww 
S45 aovcaristo OS 


Frrnr Pred by ‘ : lbs Wither 
Good Housekeeping ss SHE KNOWS 






















WOMEN 33:3: 
my y Plan. 


earn extra money for Self, P.-T.A., School, Church, for War Bonds, USO, 
Relief Funds. Extra Money for any purpose. Write today for 
No expense. Just your time against Dollars. 


ANN TATE PLAN, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama 





























WHETHER it’s your first or fiftieth garden, to get the most and best from it, 
follow the month-by-month instructions, in the brand new edition of : 


MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK For Southern States 
Revised and brought up to date by L. A. Niven 


Answering gardening questions from A to Z, it contains detailed information on 
recommended varieties, disease and insect control measures, and planting instruc- 
tions. Massey’s Garden Book will show you how to keep your garden busy every 


week in the year. 
Price—25 cents in durable paper covers; : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mempnis, TENN. 











Raveicn, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Dattas, Texas , 








(From page 56) as well and give 
the proceeds to the church. 

“We have a _ beautiful church 
building, as well as one of the best 
graded Sunday schools in the state, 
and we all realize that it is the center 
not only of our spiritual life, but of 
our community life as well.” 


“IF THE man of your house is 
always singing out, ‘Where are my 
socks?’ fasten a coathanger to the in- 
side of the closet door and pin each 
pair of socks to the hanger with 
clothespins,” suggests Mrs. Sarah 
Kellar, Stephens County, Ga. “Do 
the same thing with his 
ties; then he can see at a 
glance just which tie and 
which pair of socks will 
suit him best.” 

Mrs. Kellar also pro- 
poses: 

Make a set of shoe 
pockets from oilcloth to 
match the color scheme of your room, 
fasten it to the inside of your closet 
door, and keep your slippers free 
from dust. 

Hang some colorful new curtains, 
made of the colored mesh bags in 
which oranges are usually shipped. 
Rip each bag open flat and sew edges 
together. Hang by inserting curtain 
rod in hem at end of curtain where 
the draw string was. 

“A kitchen cosmetics tray is differ- 
ent, whether you give it as a Christ- 
mas present or keep it in your own 


UNITED STATES 
BONDS 
STAMPS 


Cig? 


Across the Home Editor’s Desk 


kitchen,” says Mrs. Kellar. “To make 
it, find an old discarded tin tray and 
scrub it smooth with sandpaper, 
Give it a coat or two of four-hour 
enamel and let it dry thoroughly, 
Find a pottery butter dish with lid, 
for a powder box, and a pretty cream 
jar for hand lotion. The rest of the 
tray can be fitted to suit the owner, 
If it is for yourself, place it on g 
kitchen shelf, where it will be handy. 


“To keep a first-degree burn from 
blistering, apply a thick coating of 
shaving cream or dental cream, and 
keep damp with cool water.” 


PRESSURE cookers can 
pull a full load through- 
out the year, according to 
Mrs. J. M. Denson, Shelby 
County, Ala. “Don’t keep 
yours busy just in canning 
season,” she urges, and 
then mentions the follow- 
ing ways to use it: 

1. To heat water quickly for winter 
laundering. 

2. To sterilize fruit jars, baby bottles, ete. 

3. To pre-cook meat for canning. For 
example, it cooks quickly and thoroughly; 
fryers, the pieces for making hogshead 
cheese or souse, and other parts of the hog 
—backbone, sparerib, liver, chitterlings. 

4. To can non-acid vegetables, such as 
corn, carrots, peas, and greens. 

5. To cook plum puddings and fruit cake 
for the winter holidays. The pressure cook- 
er Jeaves them moist and well done with- 
out scorching them. 

6. To cook an entire meal in less than 
40 minutes and thus save your time and 
fuel. 


Books Passing in Review 


[ you're one of those people who 
like to make things for the home 
—say dressing tables from orange 
crates, stools from nail kegs, or tea 
tables from camp stools—then you 
will have fun with the 101 HOME 
FURNISHINGS AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM by Lucina Wake- 
field. (Harper and Bros., New York, 
$2.75.) 


HERBS, by Rosetta E. Clarkson, 
is the kind of book that herb grow- 
ers can put right to work. It con- 
tains definite directions for growing 
and propagating herbs, their use as 
ornamentals, how to harvest and 
store, how to use in cooking, medi- 
cines, dyes, sachets, etc. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $2.75.) 


EVERYDAY NURSING FOR 
THE EVERYDAY HOME, by 
Elinor E. Norlin and Bessie Donald- 
son, offers directions for the home 
care of the sick and special nursing 
procedure for common emergencies 
and communicable diseases. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.50.) 


THE FOOD GARDEN, by Laur- 
ence and Edna Blair. Home garden- 
ers who are taking thir jobs serious- 
ly these days—and that means about 
everybody — will find illustrations 
and diagrams that show how to raise 
garden crops without guesswork. 




















(The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.) 


COME AND GET IT! by George 
W. Martin. If outdoor eating ap- 
peals to you, the “complete outdoor 
chef” is just the thing to tuck in with 
the camp outfit. In fact, it will pay 
you dividends to look over the book 
for such information as you may re- 
quire on building fires, fireplaces, 
using charcoal stoves, grills, various 
types of outdoor ovens, hints on cook- 
ing equipment, and best of all, a 
complete cookbook with “Hunters’ 
Specials” thrown in for good meas- 
ure! (A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
York, $2.) 


THE HOME GUIDE TO MOD- 
ERN NUTRITION, by N. D. 
Phillips. This is a pocket guide to 
modern nutrition with emphasis on 
proper choice of food in the make- 
up of our meals to insure adequate 
vitamin, mineral and caloric content. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York, 50 cents.) 


THE PICNIC BOOK, by Clark 
L. Fredrikson. For those who aspire 
to be picnic specialists, this handbook 
is the answer. Here are directions 
for packing the hamper, how to as 
semble simple, homemade equip- 
ment, camp cooking, games, stunts, 
etc. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
$1.25.) Sallie Hill. 
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Worm Your Birds Now Quic ™ Easily with 


GIZZARD CAPSULES 


Won't Retard Growth or Check Egg Production 


Don’t let worms cheat Uncle 
Sam of needed eggs or rob your 
poultry profits. Worm NOW with 
safe, effective GIZZARD CAP- 
SULES! Won’t sicken birds or 
knock egg production. For all 3 
kinds of worms — Pin, Large 
Round and Large Tapes. Gets 
heads of all species of Tapes 
that any product on market can 
get. About Ic or less per bird. 
At Lee Dealers (drug, hatchery 
or feed store) or postpaid from 


GEO.H.LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 












You can get in on the 
high market price of hogs BY 
STARTING RIGHT NOW! 
Duroc sows raise extra large, 
thrifty litters of market-topp ng 
pigs. Durocs are hardy—ilead- 
ing market show winners. More 
registered than any other breed. 
To start a money-making herd—see 
or write one of these reliable Duroc 


breeders near you—NOW! 


FASTER 
on LESS 


a 3 8) 


AUBURN, ALA. W. A. Gardner 
OCALA, FLA Sunnyfield Farms 
DOERUN, GA. W. W. King 
OCHLOCHINEE, GA. Edwin M. Collier 
POUL J. E. Hambrick 


TALBOTTON, "GA. 


For free Duroc information, write: 
UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOCIATION 
B. R. Evans, Sec’y Peoria, Illinois 


Talbot Champion Durocs 











Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 

Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of inse- 
cure false teeth dropping, slipping or wabbling 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more com 


fortably. This pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn’t cause 
nausea. It’s ALKALINE (non-acid). Checks 


“plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 


FR EE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10¢ for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. "737 Bes Moines, la. 

























Large. Beautiful tubfast print pieces 2 
rounds (22 yards) only 98e plus 
postage. Sent C.0.D 350 yards 
thread free with order. 
NMhousands of satisfied customers last 
year. James Quilt Shop. Box 68, 
Dept. 10. Cotton Plant. Ark. 


Get the Post Card Habit! 


“Keep a quarter's worth of postals 
always on hand,” is a mighty good 











tule for every farmer—only maybe 


it would be better to say a dollar’s 
worth. Having plenty of post cards 


at one’s elbow makes it easy to ask 
for a bulletin, catalog, price list, or 
any other needed information— 
with one-tenth the crouble it takes to 
write a letter—and much less ex 
Pense. Every farmer would do well 
to get “the post card habit.” 

Getting a rubber stamp (it won’t 
cost much) and stamping your name 
and address and the name of ‘your 
farm on the cards will also help. 


Poo. 





Towns Help in 


lq OLKS in Lamar and Fayette 
counties in Georgia turned out 
in a body for an all-day cotton-pick- 
ing Sept. 23. Now the idea is spread- 
ing all over North Georgia, to beat 
the rain and the labor shortage. In 
four towns in Fayette County all the 
business houses closed and all the 
people picked. In Lamar County 
6,000 from the towns were picking 
one day, and 2,000 of these were 
school children. Jhey picked be- 
tween 400 and 500 bales of cotton ‘n 
that one day. 

Similar days are being planned in 
Hall, Hart, Douglas, Wilkes, Greene, 
Stephens, Walton, Gwinnett, New- 
ton, and Spalding counties. On Sat- 
urday, Sept. 26, the Extension Serv- 








ice in Athens closed to pick cotton. 

Knowing that we need good cotton, 
and that there is a labor shortage, 
they were working against time to 
beat the rains to the cotton. Many 
civic clubs, and the city council, 


Cotton Picking 


went out in the fields. Nobody was 
left in town. They divided into 
groups of 10 to a farm, and more if 
needed, and received 75 cents a hun- 
dred for picking. In Lamar County 
they picked about a third of the cot- 
ton in the fields. 

During the noon hour, after eating 
the box lunches they had brought, 
each person filled the picksack he had 
brought, with scrap iron gathered on 
the farm. Two hundred and thirty 
students at Gordon Military Institute 
at Barnesville went out in a body to 
Sugar Hill Farm, which made pick- 
sacks for all the boys. 

County Agent B. H. Kinney was 
partly in charge of the program and 
helped with the routing of the pick- 
ers to the various sections of the 
county. Extension Director Walter 
Brown sent out a letter to all county 
agents urging the all-day cotton 
picking if at all practical. 


Crimson Clover Tips 


AYS O. E. Sell of the Georgia 

Experiment Station: “Unhulled 
crimson clover seed may be sowed 
any time in September, while the 
hulled or clean seed shoulc not be 
sowed until after extremely hot 
weather is over, which is usually in 
October in Central Georgia.” 

The editor believes more farmers 
should give crimson clover a trial in 
3ermuda sod, one of the methods 
Mr. Sell suggests. It will give fine, 
very early grazing, produce a seed 
crop, and then enormously stimulate 
the growth of the Bermuda. The 
grass protects the clover inoculation 
at sowing time, shades the young 
seedlings, and protects the plants dur- 
ing extremely cold snaps. One smart 
tip to clover growers: Watch out 
for plants or a strain that produces 
enough hard seed to prevent the ex- 
cessive germination of seed in rainy 


summer weather. If fewer seed 
germinated before fall, continuous 


volunteer reseeding would be more 
certain. 


WHEN GEORGIA’S Extension 
Agronomist E. D. Alexander said to 
us, “The method of planting crim- 
son clover used in Tennessee shoul 
be emphasized,” we asked Editor W. 
C. Lassetter of our Memphis office to 
tell us just what that method is. His 
reply: 

Twelve to 18 pounds of seed planted 
between July 20 and Aug. 30, on an excep- 
tionally good seedbed, firm and moist. 
Some of the finest crimson clover J have 
seen in this territory was sowed during the 
last week of August or the first week tn 
September in time to get the bencfit of the 
late summer rains. 

North Georgia and North Ala- 
bama may, we think, use this plan 
with profit. We do not believe so 
early planting is safe farther south. 


ALABAMA’S STATE AAA of. 
fice has been very proud of the fact 
that “Sufficient crimson clover seed 
were produced this year not only to 
take care of the state’s needs, but 
we have recently shipped two cars to 
Virginia and one car to Georgia.” 
In view of all the trouble that the 
Southeast seems to be having in get- 
ting vetch and other seed out of the 
Northwest this fall despite their rec- 
ord crop and the very great need for 


more nitrogen produced at home, 
AAA’s W. L. Reid has _ especial 
reason for saying also: 

It would not be amiss for you to urge an 
increased production of legume seed, especi 
ally vetches where they can be grown to ad 
vantage. We would like to sce sufficient 
vetches grown in Alabama not only to take 
care of our requirements but a surplus for 
use in the Southeast. 


FROM AUBURN, L. O. Brack- 
een, extension editor, writes: “Ex- 
periments show that double inocula- 
tion helps crimson clover grow. The 
first is the usual inoculation at plant- 
ing with commercial cultures or in- 
oculated soil or both. After the 
clover is coming up, the second in- 
oculation is broadcast in rainy or 
cloudy weather so that sunshine will 
not kill the bacteria. The culture for 
a bushel of seed is mixed with 50 to 
60 pounds of moistened cottonseed 
meal, sand, or soil. This treatment 
seems to supply living bacteria to the 
seedlings just when many of the 
young plants need them most, and 
it pulls them through to provide a 
good stand.” 


U.S.D.A. REPORTS indicate that 
131,000,000 pounds of Austrian 
winter peas were produced this year 
compared with 37,000,000 last year; 
hairy vetch, 31,500,000 against 27,- 
400.000 last year; crimson clover, 
10,400,000 against 6,800,000 last year. 


“In addition, considerable quantities 


of Willamette and othe. vetches were 
harvested last spring. In South Ala- 
bama, North Florida, and South 
Georgia a very large quantity of blue 
lupine seed, compared with previous 
years, was saved. Warner of the 
North Florida Experiment Station 
estumated the total at 750,000 pounds. 





“Brother, we’ve really learned some tricks 
watching these army boys train—Look at 
that formation!” 
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The Originators of 


DELTAPINE 
COTTON 


Proudly Announce 
A New Strain 


DELTAPINE-I4 


(D. & P. L. 14) 


The South’s largest 
producers of Breed- 
er’s Registered cot- 
ton seed take pride 
in announcing a new 
strain, DELTAPINE- 
14, the most productive and thor- 
oughly satisfactory varicty we have 
yet developed—a variety well ahead 
of the record-breaking and much 
publicized Deltapine strains of the 
Deltapine-14 is quite similar 
to Deltapine-12, in that they are 
both very prolific. Spinning tests 
already prove that Deltapine-14 is 
an outstanding variety. 


LARGER BOLLS 
LONGER STAPLE 


Easier Picking Qualities 


From 5 to 10% fewer bolls of Delta- 
pine-14 are required to make a 
pound of lint or seed cotton than 
Deltapine-12. And Deltapine-14 
with an average length of staple 
of 1 3/32” is likewise out-yielding 
Deltapine-12 with an average in- 
crease of 4.8%. Enviable records 
in other tests throughout the South 
prove that it will pay you to plant 
Deltapine-14. 


943 Ibs. Lint Per Acre! 
(A 3-Year Average) 


In our own experimental] station at 
Scott where we test most of the 





FOUNDATION 


past. 


led in the 3-year period 1939-41 
with 943 pounds lint per acre. 
Deltapine-12 was second with 895 
Ibs. Our entire cotton acreage is 
planted to Deltapine-14 this season. 





Important! Our en- 
tire supply of Delta- 
pine-14 has already 
Folder been hooked by our 

distributors and 
dealers. Write today for free fold- 
er and name of nearest authorized 
dealer. 


Write for 


FREE 





DELTA & PINE LAND CO. 


Originators and Breeders 


Scott, Mississippi 
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Making Good on Own Land 





Buy a Share in 
AMERICA 


Land! ... Thousands of acres of 
the finest land in the world . 
black earth, rich loam, green pas- 
tures and hills where trees reach to 
the clouds and their boughs touch. 
... Wide, flat, well-drained land 
on which corn, wheat, and other 
grain grows thick and fast. 

Also upland farms, stock farms, 
ranches, and citrus groves as well 
as truck farms, tobacco farms, and 
cotton plantations. 

This land described above is 
America . .. not 20 acres, not 50 
or 100 acres, but all of it that lies 
between the Atlantic and _ the 
Pacific. sitet 

How can you buy all that land? 
What would it cost you? A dime 
will buy a share.af all of it . 

a 10-cent War Savings Stamp. 
Every War Bond that you buy 
gives you a bigger share of this land 
and it is the finest land buy in 
the world to-day! 

Your Government needs money to 
win this war, and is offering you 
good interest and a ‘‘money-back’’ 
guarantee for it. War Bonds offer 
the soundest investment in the 
world. With each Bond purchase 
you are buying a share of this great, 
fertile country of ours... and 
protecting your own investment in 
it, too! 

Buy WAR BONDS every time you 
sell—make EVERY Market Day 
*“‘Bond Day!” 


YOU GET A $25 BOND FOR ONLY $18.75 
Brief Facts About U. S. Savings Bonds 





(Series E) 
How much do they cost? Upon Maturity 
You LEND Uncle Sam You Get Back 
Re ae $25.00 
EAE eel eae 50.00 
SS eee ate 100.00 
ee ee 500.00 
y; | i aeeee anon 1,000.00 


NOTE.—Now You Can Buy War Bonds 
Through Your Rural Postman! 








This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


Progressive Farmer 





(From page 12) here,” says Mr. 
Stevenson. “Then we had only two 
cows. Now we have a herd of 13—7 
cows, | registered bull, and 5 regis- 
tered heifers.” He has paid $783.97 
on his Tenant Purchase loan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and their 
two sons, Robert, 15, and Eugene, 13, 
follow thrifty farm and home prac- 
tices at all times. Last year Mr. 
Stevenson’s cotton production was 
430 pounds of lint per acre, com- 
pared with the county AAA allotted 
yield of 274 pounds. 

Mrs. Stevenson last year canned 
with her pressure cooker over 400 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats. She also has a year-around 
garden and sells vegetables. They 
produce all their meat and _ lard, 
wheat for flour, and all other foods 
that can be grown on the farm. 

In 1939 Robert was selected to go 
to the state 4-H club camp at Au- 
burn; this year Eugene was selected. 
Eugene has been president of the lo- 
cal 4-H club for two years, and has 
been asked three times to speak on 
his 4-H club work. He also recently 
won the Madison County 4-H club 
public-speaking contest. “Robert has 
been the most successful boy in the 
county with registered Jerseys,” says 
County Agent J. B. Mitchell. 

Mr. Stevenson has been deacon in 
the Baptist church for a number of 
years, serves as church clerk, and 
teaches the adult class of the Sunday 
school. He is also very active in the 
agricultural club of the community 
and is a member of the county Ten- 
ant Purchase Committee and the 
County AAA Committee. Mrs. 
Stevenson has been president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society for sev- 
eral years and teaches Sunday school. 
She has served as secretary and 
recreational leader of the home 
demonstration club, and is president 
of the local P.-T.A. 

Mrs. Mary Burkheart. 


Johnnie B. Hara- 
Haraways of way’s 1939 crop 
Lauderdale was a failure. But 

he had just bought 
his farm on FSA’s variable payment 
Tenant Purchase program; crops 
were a failure everywhere and no 
payment was expected. 

The year 1940 was some better and 
1941 was excellent. With the return 
from his 1941 crops, the crop loan 
was repaid in full and he also paid 
$614.53 on his farm. 

By the third year, the permanent 


pasture and Sericea were giving re-, 


turns, annual lespedeza, vetch, and 
crimson clover were building the 
soil, and his livestock program was 
bringing him a good profit. 

Here is a leaf from Mr. Haraway’s 
sales record for the first four months 


of 1942: 
January February March April 





Eggs.......... $25.05 34.92 33.44 39.06 
Cream 19.68 13.82 10.56 15.56 
Livestock... 60.00 80.50 .00 81.50 
Total $104.73 129.24 44.00 135.12 


Mr. and Mrs. Haraway and their 
two children practice a live-at-home 
program. Their grocery bill for 
1941 was $42.82. Mr. Haraway re- 
marked, “Now that we will have our 
own wheat for bread, our grocery 
bill will be nothing but a shadow.” 

Mr. Haraway keeps 100 White 
Leghorn hens and sells eggs to the 
hatchery, getting a premium price. 
The flock is kept well culled and 


bloodtested every year. Chickenpox 
is prevented by vaccination. Green 
feed is always on hand, and he mixes 
his own mash and feeds home-raised 
grains. Miss Julia Rasch. 


A 300 percent in- 
The H. D. Tews, crease in cash in- 
Geneva County come since 1939 

is the record of 
the H. D. Tew family. In the fall of 
1939, Mr. Tew, with an FSA loan, 
bought an 80-acre T-P farm and built 
anew home. For 17 years the Tews 
had been tenant farmers. 

Now the 2 cows they had three 
years ago have been increased to 5 
cows and 2 calves (besides 2 canned 
beeves); 20 hens have increased to 75 
hens and 250 young chickens; 2 sows 
and 17 hogs to 5 sows and 50 hogs; 
200 quarts of food preserved to 520 
quarts. An orchard was planted in- 
cluding 45 peach trees, 13 pecan, 7 
pear, 3 fig, and 5 grapevines. Mr. 
Tew is current with his payments on 
the five-year RR loan and is ahead of 
schedule with his T-P payments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tew and their four 
children take an active part in school 
and church affairs. Mr. Tew teaches 
Sunday school, is a member of the 
Purchasing and Marketing Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Tew is president of the 
home demonstration club and vice 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Union. Carlos will graduate from 
high school next year. He has land- 
scaped the yards as an F.F.A. proj- 
ect, and has a Jersey cow project. 
Ellen is a 4-H member. Each child 
has poultry, a hog, or a cow. 

The farm is given over to 10 acres 
in timber, 14 cotton, 20 corn, 1 wheat, 
6 oats, 25 peanuts, 5 truck crops, and 
4 kudzu. Last year 23 vegetables 
were grown in the 4-acre home gar- 
den. Around 1,000 pounds of pork 
is cured each year, besides 450 pounds 
of fresh meat eaten. They make use 
of freezer lockers. 

The average monthly grocery bill 
is $8, and last year’s total farm con- 
tribution to family living was around 
$500. Emma Clinkscales. 


Setting an exam- 
The Furnisses, ple for the other 
Wilcox County Negroes in their 

community, 
Phillip and Alice Furniss have come 
a long way on their 80-acre Tenant 
Purchase farm. Phillip’s T-P loan 
was $3,780, and he is now ahead of 
schedule, having repaid $423.67. Of 
his three-year RR loans amounting to 
$1,376.10, he has repaid $571.09 and 
is up to date. 

Alice is a member of the home 
demonstration club and Phillip of the 
Farm Bureau. The two children 
were both 4-H club members. Both 
are active members of the Baptist 
church, and Alice is secretary of the 
Home Mission Society. They also 
belong to the Wilcox County Medi- 
cal Association. Phillip has 18 acres 
in permanent pasture, 5 in hairy 
vetch, 6 in kudzu for hay, 20 in corn, 
10 in oats, 14 in cotton. 

Last year Alice had 25 different 
kinds of garden vegetables. Besides 
adequate fresh vegetables, she filled 
347 quart jars. They have set out fig, 
peach, plum, pear, and apple trees. 

About 400 pounds of pork are 
cured each year, which with about 


‘200 pounds of chicken, 45 dozen 


eggs, and 300 gallons of milk hold 
the grocery bill under $3 a month. 
Miss Hattie Graves. 





Commercial nitrates may soon be omitted 
from fertilizers because they are needed 
for munitions. However, you can add as 
much nitrogen to your soil as you would in 
any normal fertilizer application by plant. 
ing well inoculated legumes. NITRAGIN 
inoculation often increases the yield of 
legume cover crops up to 50%, increases 
the protein content up to 15%. NITRA. 
GIN is the oldest, most widely used 
legume inoculant, produced from selected 
strains of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc. 

3723 Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Your 
Protection 
The tradename 
NITRAGIN is your 
Protection, your as- 
surance of quality, 
dependability, and 
results. Send for 

free literature. 


















Buy RAzor 


BLUE STEEL 


WE want You To SEEAND TRY ouR BEST RAZOR 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


This fine razor sent postpaid. Try it ten 
days. If you want to keep it, send us 
$2.50 and receive in addition a fine strop, 
sent postpaid, free of cost to you. If you 
don’t want to keep the razor, simply re- 
turn it to us. Use coupon below—try 
this razor and see what a smooth, clean 
delightful shave it will give you. 

_ DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 36, Union City, Ga. 


Send razor on consignment for free trial. 
I will buy or return it to you in 10 days— 


Name 
-P.O 
R. F. D. or Box 








State 
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47 ASTHMA RELIEF 
| 2 
Juhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 
Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PFB 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. 




















%& WITTEhas 
been serving 
America for 
72 years. 
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Preparing Bees for Winter 


By W. A. RUFFIN 


Entomologist, Alabama Extension Service 


AST month we discussed the im- 
portance of requeening. This is 
one of the most important steps in 
preparing bees for winter. October 
js about as late as one should requeen. 
Fortunately, bees in the South do 
not have to have any special winter 
protection. It will help, however, 1f 
the hive is protected from the north 
winds by a board fence, house, or 
hedge. It will help also to 
reduce the size of the en- 
trance. Remove all supers 
or boxes used by the bees 
for the storage of surplus 
honey. Only the -brood 
box or boxes should be 
left on the hive. I always 
use two boxes for brood 
rearing and both of these 
are left on the hive dur- 
ing the winter. 

Be sure to remove the queen ex- 
cluder from every hive. If this is not 
done, the bees will cluster above the 
excluder during cold nights and the 
queen will be left below and will die 
from exposure. 

Honey is food, fuel, and everything 
to bees. Therefore, if the bees are 
going to be able to keep warm dur- 
ing the winter they must have plenty 
of honey. A strong colony will need 
75 to 100 pounds of honey or from 
8 to 12 brood frames pretty well 
filled. If for any reason there is not 
plenty of honey in the hive at the 
time of the first killing frost, the bees 
must be fed. Granulated sugar di- 





*Ready for Winter. 


luted with an equal volume of water 
makes the best food for them. 

Since few farm families will have 
enough sugar under. present condi- 
tions to feed any of it to the bees, the 
next best thing to feed them is ex- 
tracted honey that has been diluted 
with an equal amount of water. Do 
not under any condition feed honey 
of unknown origin to your bees. In 
fact, it is better to give 
them honey that you took 
from the hive in the 
spring. As a last resort, 
granulated cane sugar that 
has been washed and 
cooked with enough water 
to liquefy it can be used. 

Best way to feed bees is 
with a bucket with a fric- 
tion top. One dozen holes 
the size of a needle should 
be made in the top of the bucket. 
Fill the container with the food and 
place it upside down on the frame 
in the hive. Cover the bucket with 
an extra box and the bees will re- 
move the food without being dis- 
turbed by other bees. Under ordi- 
nary conditions a colony of bees will 
empty a gallon bucket within two 
days. Refill the container until 
enough food has been stored. 

A strong colony with a good queen 
and plenty of food this fall ‘almost 
guarantees a good 1943 honey crop. 








*This hive has been reduced to two brood 
boxes. The winter entrance should be 
turned up and hardware cloth placed over 
it to protect the colony from mice. 


Helps for Poultry Raisers 


ITE control is necessary if your 

hens do their part in Uncle 
Sam’s “egg-rolling contest.” The 
costliness of neglecting to-treat quar- 
ters for mites is forcibly shown in 
Illinois farm records. Flocks in 
houses receiving no mite treatment 
returned only $164 per $100 invested, 
while flocks in mite-treated quarters 
returned about $200 for the same in- 
vestment. 

Flock owners find that carboline- 
um or used motor oil and kerosene 
solve their mite troubles in a hurry. 
It is applied to roosts, nests, etc., 
with a brush during any season and 
kills the mites immediately or keeps 
them out of the quarters for at least 
a year. 


PROTEIN IS necessary for grow- 
ing turkeys, according to Dr. J. N. 
Thompson, turkey nutritionist at the 
Texas Experiment Station. Turkeys 
fed from 8 to 20 weeks on rations 
containing high (221% per cent), 
medium (17'4 per cent), and low 
(14 per cent) amounts of protein, 
averaged 11.6, 11.0, and 6.8 pounds 
tespectively. With the high protein 
ration, it took 3.2 pounds of feed to 
produce a pound of gain, while with 
the medium protein ration, it re- 
quired 5 pounds of feed to produce 
4 pound of gain. Cost of gain was 
lowest with the high protein feed. 

What is also important is that the 
turkeys receiving the high or medi- 
uM protein rations were in prime 
market condition at 27 weeks of age 
while those getting the low protein 
ted were unmarketable even at 28 
weeks of age. The use of such feeds 
a milk, peanut or soybean meal, 
Mat scraps, fish meal, and many 


others will make a_ high protein 
ration and fast-growing, high-quality 
turkeys. 


FALL FRYERS will be raised 
this year by many farmers. Perhaps 
the following factors shown by K. 
W. Baker, farm management specia]- 
ist of Delaware Extension Service, 
to be important will help: 

1. Broilers produced in houses with con- 
crete floors showed less mortality, better 
gains in weight, and cost 1.3 cents less per 
pound to produce than broilers produced 
in dirt-floored houses. 


2. Records did not indicate any differ- 
ence in “open-box type feed hoppers,” and 
feed hoppers with a reel. 

3. In a comparison of sawdust, ground 
corncobs, and sand as litter, the cobs gave 
the best results. Litter kept dry was super- 
ior to wet litter. 

4. Birds fed the most expensive feeds re- 
quired less feed per pound of grain than 
those fed less expensive feeds; however, 
there was no definite connection between 
price of feed and profit on broilers produced. 


BLOOD SPOTS occurring in eggs 
may be considerably reduced by 
breeding, reports Dr. T. C. Byerly, 
senior poultry husbandman of the 
Beltsville, Maryland, Research Cen- 
ter. Dr. Byerly has been able to in- 
crease or decrease the number of 
eggs showing blood spots by select- 
ing individuals and testing their off- 
spring for this factor. 


SHRUNKEN WHEAT was 
found by G. P. Goodearl, poultry 
husbandman, North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, to supply the nutrients 
necessary for egg production just as 
well as plump wheat. Mortality was 
slightly less and feed cost per dozen 
eggs was definitely lower among 
birds fed shrunken wheat. 
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SUPER 
QUALITY 
LAYING — 
MASH 


Ti he Proved Producer! 






Protein Fortified! 


Layers need ample Proteins to sustain condition and 
high production. SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 
is fortified with both animal and plant proteins to 
balance liberal grain feedings. This ration can sustain 
high production and maintain weight and condition and 
help keep mortality low. Only pure feed ingredients of 
highest quality go into SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH. They are carefully balanced to make this 
proved producer famous throughout the Southeast. 


Supplies Minerals and Vitamins 
vitamins, SUPER 


Results Count! 


“I've tried otner Sate ie past years 


A_ rich source of the essential 
QUALITY LAYING MASH also pp! the 
minerals, calcium and phosphorous. Even such “trace 
elements” as manganese are included in its formula. 

sure the feed you employ contains the minerals and 
vitamins layers must have or your production and 
profits will suffer. You will, if you use this famous 
egg producer and profit booster. 


Write for FREE Booklet Today! 


Use the coupon below, or a penny postal, to get a free 
copy of helpful booklet, “Increasing Egg Production 
and Profits.” We'll also send you our Mill Price List 
showing savings of from 50c to $1.00 a bag on highest 
—_, Poultry, Dairy and Hog Feeds. Write for them 
today 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
6-V Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Georgia 





ut have used only Quality 
1 like it best of all. 
d $500 worth of eggs from 
118 White Leghorns in the past eight 
months. Feed costs were less than 
$200. My wife gets a new print dress 
most every week t We hope you 
keep putting your feed in such good 
eloth bags. All my_ neighbors feed 
Standard feed now. Thanks for such 
good feed and fair prices. Will have 
twiee as many hens this fall. It’s 
Super Quality all the way.’’ 
Ried Lunsford, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


“1 like your feed much better than 
any other that | have ever used and 


my egg production is more than from 
feeds.” W. _F. Perry, 
Trion, Ga. 


other 






STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
6-V Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
t GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free copy of your helpful booklet, 4 
Increasing Egg Production and Profits,’’ with your current Mill Price 

4 List showing savings of from 50c to $1.00 a bag on highest quality feeds. 


I have Chiekens, Cows, Hogs. (Please give number.) 

















My Name Is i 
} Post Office i 


Btate R.F.D. 














eo o PPO PHILS PLODLS PLOGP 


Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for cata- 
logs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 
ing them be sure to say:—“I saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 











FACES ON THE HEN-HOUSE DOOR 


Get PAN-A-MIN next time you’re in 
town. We believe it will do its full share 
toward stimulating production. You 
can’t produce too many eggs—you get 
a good price for all you produce. 


Crafty Hitler, cunning Hirohito, crazy 
Benito—let them be an everlasting re- 
minder that we need eggs, eggs, and 
more eggs! 

A timely suggestion—add Dr. HEss 
POULTRY PAN-A-MIN to your laying ra- 
tion. Research Farm hens receiving 
PAN-A-MIN lay as many as 23 more 
eggs per bird per year. 





DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Be sure your flock is up to par... getting the 
most out of feed . .. producing all the eggs they 
can! Mix Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB with their feed 
. . . the ideal conditioner for run-down flocks. Note 
how your flock responds when given feed fortified 
with AVI-TAB . .. redder combs and wattles, more 
vitality, better appetites, thriftier, lay better! 


TRY THIS TEN-DAY TREATMENT 


Avi-Tab contains nine drugs . . . tonics, stimulants, 
correctives! So give your birds feed fortified with Avi- 
Tab for ten days each month. Note the result! Use % 
lb. of Avi-Tab per 100 lbs. of mash (% Ib. if also using 
100 Ibs. of grain). Or ask your dealer for feed already 
fortified with Avi-Tab. It also pays to use Avi-Tab 
after worming; gives birds added pep. 

Ingredients with an inhibiting effect on fungi and 
mold organisms, plus results obtained by users, justify 
the use of Avi-Tab in the treatment of Mycosis and 
similar diseases in birds of all ages. 


ACTUAL USERS TELL OF RESULTS WITH AVI-TAB 


based entirely on their own experience . . original 
letters in our files. Of course, all these results cannot 
be expected under all conditions. Users say: ‘‘Wonder- 
ful results when flocks are run down”... “Splendid in 
treatment of Mycosis” ... “Increased egg production” 
-.. “Increase in fertility” ... ‘Higher hatchability” 
».. “Chicks have better livability” ... 

So get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab! A product 
of Dr. Salsbury scientific research. Note special offer 
below. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


“ROLL-RITE" GLASS ROLLING PIN 


Be sure of tender, flaky pie crusts and 
pastries with this full-sized, glass rolling 
pin! Endorsed by professional chefs. Can 
be filled with cold water to keep dough 
chilled before baking. 

While quantities last, your Dr. Salsbury 
dealer has these dandy rolling pins packed 
with 1 lb. of Avi-Tab. You pay only the 
regular price for Avi-Tab; the handy roll- 
ing pin is yours free! 





sei See your Dr. Salsbury dealer at once! 


DR.SALSBURY’S 





HES 4 KING AGAIN 


® Meat is energy that builds planes 
and puts the fight in the fellows in 
uniform. We need lots of it—all we 
can raise. 

This gives us an extra-special reason 
for suggesting that you add Dr. HEss 
Hoc SPECIAL to your ration. Our HoG 
SPECIAL hogs on the Research Farm 
always gain faster—and they finish 
out on as much as a third Jess supple- 
ment and a tenth Jess grain. 

We believe the stimulating tonics 
and essential minerals of HoG SPECIAL 
will help you make pork quicker and 
cheaper. It pays to ‘use HoG SPECIAL 
in our hoglot—try it in your hoglot. 


DR. HESS & -CLARK,. Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 








unadvertised brands. 


must keep it uniform. 





WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may _ be given in support ot advertised brands of merchandise over 

But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The 
manufacturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the 
package, and thereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your 
guerantee of uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he 


IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 
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Grazing fits nicely inty 
a timber program in the 
Lower Coastal Plain, 


By H. H. BISWELL 


U. S. Forest Service 













Cattle and Timber 
Teaming Up 








OR two hundred years and more, 

cattle have been grazed on the 
flat pine lands of the Lower Coastal 
Plain, but with the tick gone, beef 
prices up, and increased attention to 
better balanced farming, these lands, 
now largely cut-over areas, offer real 
possibilities for greater returns per 
acre. In a recent survey in the 
Georgia Coastal Plain 60 per cent of 
106 farmers using forest land for 
grazing were found to be using pure- 
bred bulls and only 5 per cent native 
bulls. A few years earlier the per- 
centage of native and grade bulls 
would have been much higher. 


To help solve some of the grazing 
problems faced by farmers in an 
effort to get more money from their 
cut-over areas, the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, in cooper- 
ation with the U.S.D.A., has start- 
ed a series of experiments on the use 
of forest lands for both cattle and 


timber. The results should apply to 


some extent to nearly all the 55,000,- 
000 acres of the Southeastern long- 
leaf-slash pine ‘belt. 

Two specific purposes of the experi- 
ments are to find how to make more 
ptofitable use of the forest range each 
year, and to determine the amount 
of care and added feed a farmer can 
afford to put into a herd run primari- 
ly on cut-over lands. These will be 
determined, of course, by how dif- 
ferent handling practices affect the 
trees, calf crop, death losses, and 
cattle gains and marketing. Year- 
long forest grazing without other 
feeds usually results in a low per- 
centage calf crop, the cows often not 
calving before they are four years of 
age, and after this only in alternate 
years. Herd death rate is also high. 

Grazing of suitable areas fits very 
well into a timber program, for it 
offers an annual income from cut- 
over lands while the trees are grow- 
ing to merchantable size}.fire hazard 


+a 


Grain-Legume Mixture for Hay : 


O NE of the most satisfactory crops 
I have ever grown, both as a feed 
and a sale- proposition, is a grain- 
legume mixture for hay. I use 2 
pecks rye, 2 pecks wheat, 2 pecks 
beardless barley, 4 pecks oats, 10 
pounds hairy vetch, mixed and plant- 
ed with a grain drill, then broadcast 


is also reduced 10 to 60 per cent, 
farmers say. 

Any conflict between cattle and 
timber interests in the Coastal Plain 
is likely to be in the use of fires for 
improving grazing. Fires carelessly 
set and allowed to burn without at- 
tention usually do considerable dam- 
age to young trees. Prescribed burn- 
ing in the “wiregrass” is helpful in 
bringing about good grazing, but it 
should be done so as to damage the 
trees as little as possible. A few farm- 
ers are using this method to improve 
the grazing with very little notice- 
able damage to trees: 

1. Suitable tree seedling stands are 
protected against fire until after the 
young trees are 10 to 15 feet high 
and are not badly damaged by care- 
ful burning. 

2. After this, any given area is pre- 
scribe-burned every two or three 
years. This is done by burning parts 
of the range each year; thus the cattle 
have some burned range every spring 
and summer. Spot burning of small 
areas here and there is better than 
burning over large areas because 
these scattered fresh burns act as 
firebreaks if an accidental fire starts. 

3. Burning is done against the 
wind at night or during very damp 
periods when fire will burn slowly. 

Observations made last year show 
that in early spring cattle greatly pre 
fer the burned-over range, and unless 
sufficient acreage is available, may , 
continuously graze the new forage 0 
closely that they lose weight. The 
range also may deteriorate. Consié- 
eration should, therefore, be given to 
providing enough burned range for 
spring grazing, or to keeping the 
animals fenced off inadequate acre 
ages of burned range until the ft 
can maintain cattle weight. Usual. 
ly, at least four or five acres of the 
best burned range is required pét 
animal for spring grazing. 














































10 pounds crimson clover, to,be vem 
lightly covered. f 

Such a mixture makes a hea 

yield of fine hay and it may be gia 
ed in this section by sheep.as? 
as early March without injury.» 

Mrs. Iva E. Fares 

McDuffie Cownty, 
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We are proud that our 100 years have 
been a Century of Success. With grate- 
ful appreciation, we acknowledge the 
loyal cooperation given us by poultry- 
men, dairymen and farmers who have 
become successful with us ...100 years of 
business proves that Red Rose Feeds are 
products of distinction and quality, and 


fill a definite need in the farm life of 
America. ... Thus, we start our Second 
Century with priceless experience, the 
best guarantee of Red Rose Feeds and 
greater success for the poultrymen, 
dairymen and farmers who use them. 


JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS . 


LANCASTER, PA. > YORK, PA. + CIRCLEVILLE, O. 
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T’S easy to give your cows the added food 
elements they need this fall, if you feed 
TUXEDO Dairy. Tuxedo saves time and 






work — supplies in easily-digested form the 
proteins, the vitamins, the fats, the carbo- 
hydrates, the minerals your cows need for 


heavy production. 


Cows, like poultry, must have top 
quality feed for top production, You 
never find a successful poultry raiser 
risking cheap feeds. He can check 
results quickly; he knows it pays to 
buy quality feeds. The dairyman, too, 
when he checks results, finds that by 
paying a few cents more for quality 
feed, he can expect a big difference 
in profits. 


See your Tuxedo dealer, 
THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


105 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established in 1881 































































The seed advertisers in this publication are re- 
liable. You can safely patronize them. 

























NEW 1943 BOOK 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when 
Uncle Sam wants more eggs and poultry meat. 
Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding under-vita 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep iron, calci 
Plan. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc., 32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
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THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT. J-12,CHICAGO = { [ndianapol 
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WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 


supplements. 


-|130 EGGS A DAY 


INSTEAD OF 23 





much better. Surprised isn't the worc 


nge in my flock.’ 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the 
tar north state of Washington, tells an interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 


“IT have 178 chickens In November, their appearance 
ITS! was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
ON EGG PROF . giving Don Sung in their feed. Now. in December, I am 


getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 


j—I’m really amazed 


1-do as well? We don't know. But we do know 


that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak. 


lized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 


um, manganese and other 


elements which lay- 


ing heng require and which are necessary to pep-up egg 
» Don Sung supplies these essential mineral 
It does not force or hurt the hen in any 


mine of interesting and profitable information. way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 5e 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times 
y PY PPly as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 Postal Station Bldg.. 


is, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or 
py will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung 


to your flock now. 


















BIG CHICK BARGAIN! 











































Assorted vegans wire Hea —. $ 75 
No cripples — No culls. 1 ost Pai 
4 wee 
4 weeks old 2 SEM ott cherted Baby Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment. 5 
Pullste § fT itnan you cam raion | ~ornerele LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
$22.00 [them Write for $2.95 ATLAS COMPANY, 2650 Chouteau, St. Louis Missouri 
r 100 Catalog. per 100 
T 1 WwW 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, P U L L E § v2 me 
i i i Id. .00. W. LEGH 
Box 3-Y Sedalia, Missouri | | Also 2.12.0 wzerhnfits ROMANS! Thousands ot Breaers, 
17 years trapnesting. -Circular FREE. HILLVIEW LEG- 
HORN FARM, Box 72K, BETHANY, MO. 
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AM making every effort this 

month to keep the pullet’s feed 
consumption high and their body 
weight on the increase. Investiga- 
tions at Massachusetts Experiment 
Station have shown that winter egg 
production was not satisfactory unless 
each pullet gained one pound or 
more in weight between the time she 
started laying and the following sum- 
mer. Greater increases in body 
weight were also accompanied by 
larger winter eggs. My pullets are 
laying at a high rate now and unless 
I can keep their feed consumption 
high they will lose weight and con- 
sequently stop laying. 

Dr. M.- A. Jull, University of 
Maryland, gives the following quan- 
tities of feed as being necessary for 
varying rates of production: 


Pounds Feed Consumed Daily 


Eggs Laid per 100 hens 
Daily per General 
100 hens Leghorns Purpose Breed 
20 18 23 
30 20 24% 
40 21% 26 
50 23 27% 
60 24y% 29 
70 25% 30% 
80 27 32 


It does not seem to matter so much 
whether the hens eat more mash or 
more grain. This rather new concep- 
tion, that high total feed consump- 
tion is what it takes to make eggs, 
allows a farmer a number of differ- 
ent ways to accomplish this. 


I AM INCREASING the length 
of daylight to 13 or 14 hours by 
using either morning or evening 
lights. The pullets are being en- 
couraged to eat lots of grain. Oats, 
wheat, and corn are being fed liber- 
ally both morning and evening. If 
necessary, I will soak the oats over- 
night in milk or water to increase 
their palatability. Laying mash, 
moistened with milk or water, and 
fed in quantities the pullets will con- 
sume in 15 minutes at noon each day 
will encourage greater feed consump- 
tion. The use of laying mash in 
pellet form late in the afternoon will 
stimulate the hens to eat more. 
Liquid buttermilk or skimmilk, if 
available, may replace water. Suc- 
culent green feed may be fed at the 
rate of 5 pounds per 100 hens once 
daily. Too much green feed, because 
of its bulk, tends to reduce the 
quantity of other feeds eaten. 

If you can keep the pullets gain- 
ing in weight during the fall months, 


By 
D. F. KING 


Poultryman, 
Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute 


egg production 
should remain 
satisfactory. By 
marking a_ half. 
dozen hens and 
weighing them 
at regular inter- 
vals, the trend in 


weight of the whole flock can be 


determined. 


DURING OCTC 


IBER it is diffi- 


cult to properly ventilate the chicken 


house. Usually the 
warm days and of 
cool nights. If the 


re are some very 
ten some rather 
north ventilators 


and windows are closed too soon the 
birds suffer from heat on warm days. 
If they are not closed, cool nights 
may aggravate colds and lower pro- 


duction. I intend 
weather closely and 


to watch the 
close the ventila- 


tors the first evening the wind blows 
cold out of the north. 


If a few pullets 


ol 


m 





show signs of 


colds, I will treat 
them with a mix- 
ture of 1 ounce of 


1 of Eucalyptus 


and 3 ounces of 


ineral oil. One 


drop of this mix- 
ture in each nostril 


and 4 drops in throat of affected 
birds, together with the same mix- 
ture sprayed over the birds at night, 


will help. 


WORMY PULLETS often fail to ° 


respond as they sho 
for egg production. 


uld when forced 
It is very easy 


to determine whether your flock is 
suffering from worms by selecting 
two or three questionable _pullets 
and giving each a worm capsule. The 
manure from the pullets for about 


one day should be 


collected on a 


paper and examined for worms. 
If many worms are found, the en- 
tire flock should be treated. Care 


should be taken i 


n_ selecting the 


worm treatment, especially at this 
season of the year, for if the pullets 


have already starte 
worm treatments wil 
out of production. 
rotation of chicken 
vent reinfestation. 


d to lay some, 
] throw the flock 
Sanitation and 
yards will pre- 


ENVIRONMENT influences egg 


production more than breeding, ac- 


cording to tests by 


Dr. H. S. Gut 


teridge of the Ottawa, Canada, Ex- 


perimental Farms. 


In these expert 


ments, hens from three different lines 
of breeding were compared under 


different environm 


ent conditions. 


Both breeding and environment wert 


found to influence 


egg production 


but the importance of improved et- 
vironmental conditions as a means 0 
increasing egg production, egg siZé 
and body weights of the birds was 


emphasized by these 


results. 
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WARLES CITY, LOWA- 


Bes will welcome this opportunity to do a thorough worming job 
without making normal birds “droop around”; without running the 
risk of egg loss. Rota-Caps act so mildly and so quickly, that no “toxic 
after-shock” remains to sicken them. 


Rota-Caps Get the Worms Without Knocking Egg Production, Due to 
"Rotamine"—Exclusive Ingredient Found Only in Rota-Caps 


Rotamine was developed in the Dr. Salsbury [GROWTH AND LAYING RECORD CHA 
Research Laboratories. Its benefits are available 
‘only in Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps! Due to Rota- 
mine’s thorough but gentle action, Rota-Caps get 
those damaging intestinal capillaria worms, large 
roundworms, and tapeworms (heads and all) as 
listed on the label without setting back normal 
birds, or knocking egg production. See chart at 
right. 








D 
ROTA-CAPS 
DON’T KNOCK 














r. Salsbury’s 


PRODUCTION 


® TEXAS: ‘’Rota-Caps get results and 
don’t throw hens off production.” 

® OHIO: ‘Rota-Caps are easy to give 
and make me a good profit.’ 


® KANSAS: “They give me better results 
than any I have ever tried.’ 


® WASHINGTON: “Rota-Caps are sure- 
acting and don’t make my birds sick.” 


Help Your Hens LAY THEIR BEST 


You have too much at stake to let worming go this fall... too much at stake, not 
to use the most effective, safest, most satisfactory worm preparation you can get. So 
use genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps .. . the worm preparation that gets the worms 
without knocking egg production—tested, proved, and preferred the nation over! 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DR. SALSBURY DEALER—He's a member of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Nationwide Poultry Health Service and is trained to give 
you sound, free poultry advice. Look for this emblem at hatcheries, 


feed, produce, and drug stores. If there’s no dealer near you, mail 
your order to 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES: Charles City, lowa 


A Nation Wide Poultry Health Service 
Note These Low Retail Prices of Rota-Caps, Adult Size 
$ .75 100 CAPS.....scscsereee 1035S 200 CAPS ..vscccerseeeees $2.50 500 caps...........00 $5.00 





———— MEM 


Br dalstru 24,5 
Nation wide POULTE 
ME ALT HW try 








Backed by Science—As a pioneer in developing individual worm treatments, 


Dr. Salsbury, years ago, saw the need for an individual worm preparation that would 
be effective, yet harmless to normal birds. Rota-Caps are the result. 

It took years of painstaking, scientific research and careful testing-in-use on the 
Dr. Salsbury 55-acre poultry research farm to produce this remarkable preparation. 
Each easily administered Rota-Cap contains the proper dosage; laboratory tests are 
made to assure this, That is why you can worm your hens with confidence, 


Poultry Raisers Prefer Rota-Caps 2 to 1! 


In a competent national survey, poultry raisers said they preferred Rota-Caps more 
than 2 to 1 over any other poultry wormer. Such outstanding preference must be 
based upon satisfactory results—the kind of results you want! Here are a few typical 
comments poultry raisers made in voting this preference: 





Be Sure to Get Genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 


Old Way NEW WAY of Worming 
of Worming 


pty ; with ROTA-CAPS 

nly desegments ‘2 : 

tapes, leaving live Containing Rotamine 

heads to grow new Expels heads and all of these de- 
bodies in the birds’ Structive tapes: R. tetragona (in 
intestines. Note chickens) and M. lucida (in tur- 
live heads of tapes keys). Iso removes Intestinal Cap- 
left in villi. illaria and large roundworms. 








Other Dr. Salsbury Products 
Recommended for Use This Fall 


Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TON for Flock Roundworming 
Mixes easily with the mash. Contains seven sup- 

poreres drugs * py to those that get the large the effective general disinfectant 

FOURC WOES SHG COCA) Worms. ... . for the poultry house, hog house, dairy barn 
Dr. Salsbury’s PHEN-O-SAL for Bowel Troubles sheep sheds, etc. Pleasant smelling; clean to handle: 
The double-Guty drinking water medicine. (1) non-irritating to worker, non-oxidizing, non-caustic 

Checks germ growth in drinking water; (2) Medicates safe to use anywhere (kills the common germs and 

bird's digestive system, i 





Dr. Salsbury’s NIC-SAL 
Kills poultry lice without handling the bird. Just 
put Nic-Sal on the roost. 100% active ingredients. 


Dr. Salsbury’s PAR-O-SAN 


external parasites on contact). 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


BUY A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 
Please write im detail regarding type and 

location of farm desired. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Financial Department, 
524 First National Bank Building, 


THE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
Alabama 
174 Acres. Mobile County Running water For 
particulars write Mrs. Nellie MeVoy, Route 3. Tusea 
Alabama 


loosa, 


Farm Lands for Sale by Owner. W. M. Wedgworth, 


Wedgworth (Hale County) Alabama 
> f ni 
G * fa F 
yeorgia 
DO YOU WANT one of the Best Livestock or Dairy 
Farms in South Georgia’ One of the best pastures 


In the South Land in high state of cultivation 

All necessary buidings and equipment If inter 

ested communicate with 

H. H. HEDRICK ALBANY. GEORGIA 

Colonial Plantation An ‘Ide al Paving Investment 
Widely known as one of Georgia's finest farms Sacri 
fieing for good reason 2.140) acres 21 fine vt, “ 


20 miles wire woven fencing Livestock and crops 








fine, Healthful climate and good neishhbors 
rainfall 50 inches Good timber and pastures , 
tricity. Telephone. Abundant good water Large pecan 
grove Near modern city Plenty game and fish. Clear 
title. Terms. No trades $20 per acre. w ier 
Hutchinson. Albany. Georgia. 

Four Story Water Grist) Mill; six) room dwelling. 
$10. my value. price $5,000 Cash. Khodes Realty. For 
syth, Georgia. 

Write M. A. Purdy Quitman, Georgia Detail —Just 

to buy 


what kind of lands you want. how you want 


Louisiana 


Southwestern Louisiana Choice cut 
Low prices. gonvenient terms.  Seli 
For descriptive book write 


Highlands ot 
over land offerings. 
Caucasian (White) race only 








Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation 890 R. A Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mississippi 
Best Farms for all purposes. Modern houses, timber- 
ed lands, choicest stock farms, near best live. stock 
center and markets in Mississippi. All sizes. Lowest 
prices. Best terms Consider, invest now. Ww. 8S. 
MeMurry, Box 241, Meridian, Mississippi. 
~ ° 
North Carolina 
Large List Farms (all sizes) for Sale in Piedmont 
section North Carolina. Horton Realty Co., Durham 


North Carolina. 





Ts os 
Virginia 

of Farms Free Catalog 

Virginia 


Hundreds Belt Realty 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 





by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
tharges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 


actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











All Leading Varieties of Genuine Frostproof Cabbare 
and Collard Plants, by mail prepaid —-300, 65¢; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000. $1.50. Genuine White Crystal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants are now ready and the 








supply is very limited. By mail prepaid—-500. $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Good plants, prompt shipment. Crows 
t Plant Farms, Mentone. Alabama. 
Cabbage and “Collard Plants now ready. ” Varieties: 


Dutch. Prices 
Georgia Col- 

Copenhagen 
Plants, prices 
‘u 


Jersey and Charleston Wakelield and Flat 
by express—500 for 75e, 1,000 for $1.00. 
lard Plants same prices as cabbage plants. 
Market and Early Round Dutch Cabbage 





by express. -$1.25 per 1,000 any quantity P. D 
wood, Tifton, Georgia 

All Varieties Cabbage and Collard now ready—-by 
mail prepaid—-300, 65c¢; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Onion 


mail prepaid 300, 90e; 500. $1.50; 


Plants, all kinds 
service. Alabama Plant Farms. 


1.00@, $2.25. Prompt 
Mentcne, Alabama. 





and Tomato Plants 
Mail Prepaid —300, 
5,000 lots by express 
Mentone. Ala 


All varieties Cabbage, Collard 
now ready for prompt shipment. 
A5e; 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.50. 
90¢ per tnousand. Valdosta Plant Co., 








Cabbage and Collard Plants for your fall garden. 
Charleston Wakefield, Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market. 
Postpaid-—5e00, $1.00; 1,000. $1.75. Express Collect— 


5,000, $5.00, Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 








New Crop ¢ Sabbase. Plants now ready—-C onendasee 
Market, Wakefield, and All Seasons. Wire or writ 
for samples ard prices. Shipping capacity, Half Mil: 


lion daily. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va, 









Tae 
; ; Vegetable Plants 
« old be . ° 
1942 OC I OBER 1942 Fall Cabbage ano Collard Plants -Leading Varieties, 
MOO. The: 1.000. $1 5.000. $5.50 1H.000, $10.00 
SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR FRI. SAT Good plants prompt a safe delivery guaranteed 


Piedmont Plant Co Albany, Georgia 


Plants 





iy abbage and Collard Ready. . Copenhagen 
Market. Charleston Wakefield and Early Dutch Cab 
bage—500, 75ce; 1,000. $1.00, F.O.B. Lenox. Georgia 
Lindsey Plant Co 

Cabbage and Collard Plants 500. 60e; $1.00 per 
thousand Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.50 per thousand. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta Georgia 

Field Grown Marglobe Tomato Plants” $1.35 per 
thousand prepaid. Guarantee Plant Company Pavo 
Georgia 

Winter Headir Cabbage and Collards 500. 60¢. 





1.000. $1.00 Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga 


| BERRY PLANTS 
Strawberries 


Strawberries New 
roots) moss wrapped: 


state inspected 
Yellows-free strain Dnt en, 
Klonmore, Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma 100, Se: 
250. $1.10; 500, $1.50; 1.000. $2.50 Vremier fats: 
kill. Dorsett. Morgan Fairmore--100. 85e; 250 25 
500. $1 1,000 . Gem Everbearing. 100. 1 00 
250. $2.00: 1,000. $5.00.  Boysenberries, Youngberries 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries——10 00: 25, 
$2.00; 100, $4.50. Free catalogue fruits brambles, 
roses, eladioli Shelby Plant Farms. Memphis. Tenn. 

Write for Price List Strawberry Plants 
berries. Fruit Trees, Chattanooga Nurseries 
nooga, Tennessee 


ground grown 











Boysen- Dn 
Chatta- 





Strawberry Plants— 
Cullman, Ala. 
$2.50 thousand pre- 
Alabama. 


Class Missionary 
Cupp Plant Co., 


First 
prepaid 


Genuine 
1,000, $3.00 
Plants- 
Cullman, 


Strawberry 
Plant Farm, 


Missionary 
naid Hinkle 


.NURSE RY STOCK : } 


Ornamentals, for Fall 
and nut trees; blueberry 
grape, asparagus 





Plants. 
fruit 


Trees, Berry 
Complete line 
strawberry raspberry 
: shrubs, shade trees. evergreens. One 
of America’s ading Nurseries selling direct with 75 
years’ experience guarantees satisfaction. Send for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Bos W102. 
Princess Anne. Maryland 


Fruit 
Planting. 
Boysenberry, 
plants; floweri 








We Sell on “the Installment Plan Best varieties 














Peach and Apple Trees. low as 6c; Grapevines. 4e: 
Shrubs, lve; Evergreens. 30c. Seeds and Plants. Cata- 
log Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers 
Arkansas 

” "Peach and Apple Trees 5c and up. Pears, plums, 
cherries. nuts, berries Grapevines 3¢ Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 1c. Free catalog Tennes- 
see Nursery Co., Box 108 Cleveland, Tenn. 

gr ndable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits. Orna- 
mentuls, and General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- 
logue and Pianting Guide free. Cumberland Valiey 


Nurseries, Inc., Me ‘Minnville, Tennessee. 

Farmers and others wanted to aah 
Good side line. Perm 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 


Sell 
Fruit 
nent Job. 
25, Concord 


Fruit Trees 
and Ornamental Trees. 
Ask for particulars. 

Georgia 
Vines Muscadine “(Se uppernong Type) — 34 
including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
Scott's Vineyard, Concord. Ga. 





Grape 
varieties, 
tion Write for catalog. 

Peac h ‘Trees, Grape Vines 
thousand. $6.00 hundred Plum, Apricot, Apple, 2c 
higher Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale. Georgia. 
well- rooted Camellia Japonicas, 7 
varieties (4 different colors)—-$2.50 





Leading varieties. $55.00 


~ inches tall, 
postpaid 


Four 
named 





Evergreen Nursery. Rembert. South Carolina 

Rose Bushes World’s s Best. Hints on care and cul- 
ture Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. Rose 
Nursery, Tyler. Texas 








Early, “Bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees 
Berries, ete. Catalog free Bass Pecan Company 
Lumberton, Mississippi 


SEEDS 


PASTURE GRASSES AND 
CLOVER SEEDS— 


Dallis (Domestic and Imported), Carpet, 
Rye or Winter Grass, also White Dutch, 
Persian (alone or in mixtures), Alfalfa, 


California Hulled and Early Giant Unhulled 
Bur Clover, Melilotus Indica. Common. 
Hungarian, Hairy, and Willamette Vetch. 
Also Mixed Peas and Vetches, Winter and 
Singletary Peas. 


Write for prices. Fall Catalog Free! 


REUTER SEED CO., INC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Hairy Vetch, $11.50 per 100 pounds; Italian Rye 
50): 





Grass. Crimson Clover. $11.5 Alyce Clover 
$12.75; No. 2 me 7a parture. auc $7.50. Stegall 
& ry ompany, Inc., Marshville 3d 

Oats, Rye, Barley, ‘Wheat- —Coker Fulgrain Victor- 


grain and Stanton Oats; Abruzzi Rye; Awnless Barley; 
Redhart and Hardired Wheat. Only the best. Tagged 
Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg. South Carolina. 





1,000 pounds Cabbage and Onion Seeds—-Good germi- 
nation guaranteed: Special wholesale prices to Plant 
Growers. J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, Va. 


—PASTURE MIXTURES— 
White Dutch, Hop and Persian Clovers—Carpet and 
Dallis Grass—Early Alber Oats. Write for pas- 
ture booklet and prices. 

WELL W. PIGOT 





JE 
Tylertown, Mississippl. 


“Where Progiessive Farmers Buy diel Sel ths ita 


ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, 





Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; 





ALA. 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch. 
Circulation 997,598 


circulation 157,711. 





Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,804. 


Seeds 


Stra in 5 Wheat. $1.75 per bushel; Hardired 

4; Fulgrain Strain 4 Oats. 80c¢; Victorgrain 

Spanton Oats, $1.50; Abruzzi Rye $$} 

Barle $1.50. Stegal) & Company, Ine.. 
North Carolina 


Redhart 
Wheat. $1.7 
Oats. 86; 
Awnless 
Marshville. 








Cotton 
WARNING! 


If You Expect to Plant 
SUMMEROUR’ Hl-BRED 
COT) OW’. S26 Eek 
next Spring, get your order in AT ONCE. 
We have not been able to supply the de- 
mand the past several seasons, and last 
year sold completely out around January 


first. 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED is the modern, 
longer-staple improvement on our famous 
high-linting strain. They are de-linted and 
Ceresan Treated. 
We have already received bookings for 
more than HALF as much seed as we 
shipped last season. While a better crop is 
indicated. we will NOT have enough to go 
around. Orders will be — in the order 
in which they are received, so— 

GET YOUR ORDER oN “EARLY! 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 


Box 21, Norcross, Georgia 
Originators and producers of pure-bred, high-linting, 
profitable Cotton Seed for over thirty years. 








Certified D. P. L. No. 12; Stoneville 2B. de 


State 
and Ceresan treated, grown in Mississippi Delta 


linted 








L. G. Wales, Canton, Mississippi. 
WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? 
CERESAN-TREATED cotton seed gives many grow- 





ers more profit every year! Make sure your seed has 
this protection; look for the CERESAN Seed Treat- 
ment Stamp or Tag when you buy. CERESAN re- 
duces seed rotting and sore-shin; gives better stands, 
often from less seed; reduces certain seed-borne 
diseases: generally increases yields. Recommended 
in every cotton state' Write today for free Cotton 
Pamphlet and list of breeders supplying CERESAN 
treated seed 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 





Wilmington, . Del. 





Crotalaria 


the world’s best known soil 
builder for loamy and sandy soils. Only limited amount 
left. $9.95 per 100 pounds while it lasts. Rush your 
orders, prices will be higher iater. Stegall] & Company. 
Inc., Marshville, North Carolina, 


Giant Striata Crotalaria, 





Lespedeza 
Kobe Lespedeza. $10.00 per 100 pound: Scarified 
Sericea Lespedeza. $17.95; Korean, $6.7 All seed 
triple cleaned, state tested, excellent eecuiinatiin and 


much superior’to the average. - Rush your orders. Prices 
no doubt will be higher later. Stegall & Company, Ince.. 
Marshville. North Carolina. 





' POULTRY AND EGGS © 





NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 


Baby Chicks 
TENNESSEE—U.S. APPROVED 


Under constant State Supervision 
Our Chicks Are 


SECOND TO NONE 


Our service is unsurpassed and equalled 











by few. 
Immediate shipments—no waiting. 
AA Grade Chicks of 25 50 1006 300 
All Popular Breeds 2.95 $5.25 $9.95 $29.25 


SEX ACCURACY GUARANTEED 
AAA grade le per chick higher 
AAAA grade 2c per chick higher. 
Place your order now from this ad. 
Shipments C.O.D. with small deposit. 

when paid in full. 
Write for our 3 Week Livability Guarantee on all 
AAA and AAAA Grade Chicks 


YESTERLAID HATCHERY 
103-9 East \Fighth'St bey *. ae Tenn. 
C. ISAACS, Manager. 


95% 


Prepaid 





Atz’s Famous Chicks—For immediate delivery—Al 
from Bloodtested Stock, Postage prepaid. 100% alive 
with Livability guarantee, in the following breeds: 
Black Australorps; White Wyandottes; White, Barred 


and Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; Buff Orpingtons; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes; White, Buff and Black Min- 
oreas; Anconas; Brown Leghorns; Blue Andalusians; 


and White Giants. We 
We urge 
Atz's 


Big English White Leghorns. 
specialize in day old pullets and cockerels. 
you to get our circular and prices before buying. 
Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Huntingburg, Ind. 





Limited Time—Immediate Shipments —Choice quality 
White Leghorns, $6.85. Pullets, $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks 





Started White Leghorn Pullets, $18.95. Rocks, Reds. 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $6.95. Pullets, $9.95. Heavy 
Assorted, $5.95. Surplus Assorted, $2.95, 18 breeds. 
Catalog free. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 
Booth’s Chieks—Hardy, vigorous. Hatched to live. 
Excellent layers. Leading breeds. Sexed. Started. 
Attractive prices. Free Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 


513, Clinton, Missouri. 








Baby Chicks 
PROrSiKay toa ce be eee ey 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
CHIC K 6: 
from the 
SOUTH’S HEALTH CENTER 
FOR EGGS 


The Supreme blood lines of our United 
ht Record of Performance Sired Chicks 
WILL make you most profit. 


FOR BROILE'RS 


Specially selected from range-raised breed- 
ers these chicks can be depended upon to 
make quick growth and most profit. 

FREE—Illustrated Folder. Write for 
Your Copy. 


DEXxLE HAC BERLE S 
Department A 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Immediate Delivery — Limited Time — Thousands 














weekly. Our regular terms. Send cash Select’ Big 
English White Leghorns. $6.90 Pullets $10.90. 3 to 
4 weeks Started White Leghorn Pullets $18.95 Rocks 
Reds Wyandottes, Orpingtons, An as, Minorcas, 
$6.95. Pullets, $9.95. Heavy Cockere $6.95. Heavy 
Assorted, $5.95 Surplus Cockerels, $2.95. Squaredeal 
Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 

Schlichtman’s *. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks Per 100 Prepaid — Leghorns. $7.75: Rocks 
Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes, Minoreas $8.40: As- 
sorted. $5.95. Write for Special Broiler Prices Pedi- 


Free Catalog explaining 


gree Sired and Sexed Chicks. 
Schlichtman Hatchery, 


2-week replacement guarantee. 
Appleton City. Missouri. 





SATILLA HATCHERY 
U. S. Approved — Pullorum Tested 
OUTSTANDING VIGOR AND 
LIVABILITY 
FAMOUS SATILLA QUALITY 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
50 100 500 











| a he” eee Cevccccccese $5.75 $10.95 $53.75 

Barred BOeks sicccesesenes ‘ 

Wh. Rocks. Wyand’ts. 

New Hampshires: ...... aa 

AAA Wh. Leghorns ....... 

WAYCROSS, GEORGIA | 

Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspestal 
Flocks. White. Brown. Buff Leghorns; Anconas. $9.4 
Pullets, $16.45; Cockerels. $2.45. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $9.45: Pullets. $11.95: ° se CUNT $9.95 
Get complete prices. Special Assorted $6. Light 
Assorted $5.95. Collect. Sudie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- 
dams Grove. Illinois. 





Chick Sale. Bloodtested, Inspected—Leghorns, $8.45 
Pullets, $13.75; Cockerels. $2.45. Wyandottes, Rocks. 
Orpingtons, ‘$8 45: Pullets. $9.45: Cockerels. $8.90. 
Special Assorted. $5.45, Lights. $4.95 Pius postage. 
Farmers Chick Service. Waddams Grove. Illinois 


BABY CHICKS 


WRITE POST CARD TODAY: tor Prices 
and Circular describing the Finest Chicks 
we have ever produced 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


211 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta, Georgia 








Overstock famous 
Chicks $7.90 per 
White Rocks. 

Prompt de- 


Chick Bargains! Disposal sale! 
Chestnut “QP” (quick production) 
10 You order — we send Barred or 


whichever available. C.O.D. plus postage 





livery. Chestnut Hatchery, 104 10th Chestnut. Tl. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. Thirty years a breed- 
er of winners at the South’s leading shows. A _ few 
grand exhibition and utility Cockerels at reasonable 
prices, quality considered. No baby chick or eggs. 
a. E. Hende rson, _ Talladega, Alabam 


PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS __ 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
100% BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED 


For Layers or Broilers 


Mail postcard TODAY for complete price list all 
reeds. Thousands hatching each week. 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 





GREENVILLE, SOUTH. tAROLINA 
Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies 5.75 hun- 





dred postpaid! Strong healthy ehieks' No cripples! 
No culls! Send money order for prompt shipment. . Live 
delivery guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co., 2650 Chouteau, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
Chicks in Southwest. Write for Low 
R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 egg hens. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 106-A, Bred- 





Largest 
.O.P. Sired 
Bargain Prices! 
Catalog Free. 
ham, Texas. 





a 
World's largest capacity means rock 
Catalog Free. Colonial 
Sweetwater. Texas’ 


Colonial Chicks. 
bottom prices. Leading breeds. 
Poultry Farms, Cullman, Ala., 
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Baby Chicks 
BABY CHICKS 
Famous Quality and Livability 
U. S. CERTIFIED 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
NEW HAMPSHIRES — ROCKS 
REDS 


All from Leading Bloodlines. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability 
backed by {4 years of flock improvement 
and hatching experience assures delivery 
of dependable chicks on every order. 


Send for [llustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA, 





Wyan 
Heavy As- 
$17.75 
Schell 


1, Ss Approved. Pullorum Tested. Rocks ks. 
dottes, Org pee Reds, $7.75. Leghorns, 
sorted, $6. Started White Leghorn Pullets. 
per 100 collect, Catalog Free. White Chickery, 
City. Missouri. 


ATZ’S CHICKERIES 


Offer immediate delivery prepaid to your door. on 
all popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and 
bloodtested. We specialize in sexing! Don’t buy 
until you get our color circular Our prices are 
right—quality the best 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES 


Box 36, Indiana. 











Princeton, 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved—Pullorum 
Tested. $6.50 up: Thousands weekly. Free Catalog 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Ind. 





NOTICE :—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 








Leghorns 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA Chicks. 
7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.25. Prepaid. Two 














weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks. $25.00, collect. 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 

Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns. Hanson's 
300-Fex Foundation Stock. A Approved Pullets. 
$13.95; Nonsexed, $7.95; Cockerels, 5. postpaid 
Immediate shipments. Ortner Farms. Clinton, Mo. 

Pullets Ready-to-lay; % grown, or starte 18¢ to 
$1.00. Circular Free. Hillview Leghorn : Box 
72-R, Bethany, Missouri. 

Quail 

Raise Bobwhite Quail for pleasure, profit. Birds 

Hatching Kees 20g¢y Hollow Ranch. Purvis, Miss 





Two or More Breeds 


Bantams, Waterfowl. Thirty Va- 
Hass. Bettendorf. Iowa 


Pheasants, 
John 


Peafow!. 
tieties Pigeons 


| LIVESTOCK 
Berkshires 


Registered—Fall Pigs. 





Berkshires—Big Type. Maple- 

















hurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 

Registered Berkshires Glenview Farm. Sevierville, 

Tennessee 
Duroc-Jerseys 

For Sale — Champion Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
and Pigs Male or Female. All ages. Low Prices. 
State's biggest and finest Duroc herd. Hickory Acres 
Farm. J. M. Savery, Tupelo. Mississippi. 

Duroes Since 1912—Medium Type National Champion 
bloodlines—gilts and boars all ages, unrelated Prices 
teasonable. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Thirty-five Years. Breeder Shorter Legged Durocs — 
Bred Sows, Gilts. Boars, Pigs. Literature. Huston 
Americus, Kansas 

Essex 
Registered Stock.. M. M. Johnston, Luling, Texas 





Hampshires 


Twenty of our Best Crop of Spring Boars for Sale 
Sired by Lucky Roller, Piedmont Score and King Bar 








ron, Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals. South Carolina 
Hampshire Hogs — World's Champion Bloodlines 
Vietor Bernd, Shelbyville Tennessee 

Champion Pedigreed ons. all ages. J. S. Marsh 
Collinsville, Alabama. 





Poland-Chinas 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR HOGS 


We should make the effort with Pure Bred 
hogs to assist us in producing the meat 
that our Nation needs aside from the invest- 
ment. We offer ten weeks old pigs, sired by 
Nu-Style, Messenger’s Flash, Nu-Stratton 
and Our Show Off for November Delivery 
for $12.50 each: Registration papers in buy- 
ers name and cholera immuned. 
W. P. SEWELL, Bremen, Georgia. 


Shipping Point, Dawson, Georgia. 
Spotted Poland-Chinas 
Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. Ten out of 


Junior Champion Sow. Also one gilt six months old. 
Clifford Waters, Sylvania Georgia. 
—_ 








For Spotted Poland China Hogs Breed paper and in- 
ormation write National Record, 3153 Kenwood Ave.. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
ela 





Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs. Bred Gilts. 
rs. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia 








tyittlatered Medium Type Boars and Gilts. Feeding 
» Woodbine Farm, Milton, Indiana. 

Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Seviervitie, 


Tennessee 


AS eee 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


World’s Champion Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 
Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Pigs all Ages. Easy Feeding. Penothiazine, amazing 
Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 

Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 


poultry, 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 








800 bead poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00 
ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds. 
Mineral Mixtures. Drugs. Direct from factory to you, 
All information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro. 
Indiana. 

Tamworths 
Tamworth Hogs—all ages, unrelated pairs. Forest 


Mineola. Missouri 


Polled Herefords 
The year's greatest 
less. early maturing. 
NATIONAL POLLED HEREFORD SHOW AND SALE 
Jackson, Miss., October 12-17. 
Auction sale of 100 Bulls—50 Females in connection. 


Home Farm. 





display of these naturally horn- 
profitable beef cattle. at the 


Write or wire for free catalog to B. O. Gammon, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss (Temporary ad 
dress.) General information and free illustrated 
booklet from 


POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
Bidg.. Des Moines. Towa. 


AMERICAN 
514 Old Colony 





Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


type, 








Registered Jerseys. Correct Hign Production 








Federal accredited Pineview Farm. Auburn. Ala. 
Two or More Breeds 

For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. C. 1k. <. 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling. _Kentucky. 

Free Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers 
Shawnee Cattle Co.. Dallas. Texas. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 














ste eset we. 
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Agents—Salesmen 


If You Are Ambitious you can make good money with 


a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No ex- 
perience needed to start. Steady work for right man. 
Write Rawleigh Co., Box J-Z-PGF, Memphis. Tenn. 















Wanted—Housewife with spare time to try our Food 
Products without cost, at home and to supply neighbors 
what they want. Make good money. Big box full size 
Products Free. Blair, Dept. 27-L, Lynchburg, Va. 

Big Money taking orders: Shirts ; Hosiery Un- 
derwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters. Uni orms, ete. Sales 
Equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 
4922-AA Lincoln, Chicago 

Free $5. 8h “Agents Outtit according to plan all 


Write 
Dept, 


ree samples 
Order House 


cosmetics. 
Mail 


Size packages medicines, 
for proposition. Memphis 
4J2 Memphis. Tennessee. 

Sponge draws 
e brush. Saves 

Samples sent on trial. 
Building, Akron, Ohio. 


Agents — Big 
selling premium and bargain deals. 
card for big outfit offer with gift 
Dodier . St. Louis. Mo 

Fruit 
series, 








_ Magnetic dirt from clothing Used 
drycleaning. Slick — discovery. 


Write ““Inventor,”’ 121 Kristee 








Fast 
Send 
2728 


Including Food Product 
Low pric 
Ho-Ro-Co 


Line 











Trees for Sale — Agents Ww: anted 
Dept. 25. Coneord, Georgia. 





Auctioneering 


Be An Auctioneer A Pleasant. Profitable Occupa- 


tion Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Keppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 39 _Decatur. Indiana. 





Cards 


Christmas Cards--25 beautiful 5e and 10¢ retailers. 
Ky 





50c¢ (coin) postpaid. Box 26, Louisville. 
Collections 
We Collect Notes, Debts. everywhere. No charge un- 


less collected. May's Collection Agency, Somerset. Ky. 


Guns 








Protect Your Home Target Pistols, Automatics. 
Riffes. ete. Send stamp for «atalog Also guns bought. 
Wineholt. Box G-80, Woodbine, Penna. 

Hammermills 


“Cashing In” 
livestock 
years after 


Fords Portable Hammermill Operators 
on tremendous demand for dairy products. 
World shortages insure heavy demand many 












































The Progressive Farmer, October 1942 *® 


Concord Nur- 





67 
bs 


Medical 


Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete's Foot, and other ich- 
ing humors, Just send us your name and address. No 
obligation The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tenhessee, 

Free Book (122 pages) — Piles, Fistula. 
Stomach, associated conditions. Latest methods. 
Cleary Clinie, E2742, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Colon- 
Me- 








Nut Crackers 


Cracker Direct from manufacturer. 
}._ Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Latest Walnut 
Benj Thompson, 


Of Interest to Women 
BUY YARD GOODS DIRECT FROM 
MILL. SAVE 30 TO 50%. 


Famous from coas we WONDER DRESS 








0 coast. 








CREPES, SA‘ SLIP. MATERIALS, WOOL 
ENS and COTTON DRAP ERIES and TAPES 
(TRIES. Sold from SAMPLES, direct from MILL 
to YOU 


Send 10c¢ in coin or stamps for liberal sample packet. 


E. M. H. TEXTILE COMPANY 
Box 819. Burlington, N. C. 





Notions 
Deal 49¢ 
Georgia. 


Christmas Card Sensation, 21 for 20c¢ 
Specialties —15 Piece Soap and Flavering 
Oser 100% profit. Rainbow Sales, Atlanta, 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth. wateh 
es. Jewelry -100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received, Satisfaction guaranteed or “articles cheerfully 








returned Intormation Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company. 300-G ne ‘hamplain Building, Chicago. 

Gold $35.00 Ounce — Mail old gold teeth. bridges 
diamonds, jewelry. watches-—receive cash by return mail 


Free in 
Company 


Satisfaction guaranteed or Shipment returned. 
formation Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Retining 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Old Money Wanted 








Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty Dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4¢ for Large 
Coin Folder May mean much profit to you. B. May 
Mehl, 645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth. Texas 

Old Stamps Wanted 
T will pay $100.00 each for 1924 le green Franklin 









































in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on | war Fords equipment grinds grain and roughages stamps. rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 eact 
returned dogs. J mixes with supplements or molasses right in barnyards if unused), Send 6¢ Today for Large Hlustrated Folder 
sce ad Operators report earnings $50.00, $75.00. $100.00 week apow ine Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, (210 
Coon Hunters! Have had 35 years’ experience hunt- ‘ Upwards Cash or terms. Myers Sherman Company, AU UO 
ing and training coon hounds. Have national reputation 1435 12th, Streator, _Minois. 
selling the best. Offer, I think, the best broken straight a ~ Patent Attornevs 
coon-opossum and combination hunters, males and H »] ) W: ted ‘ 
females. 3 to 6 years old. redbone. bluetick. blacktan € I an Patent Your Idea. Write immediately for two free 
breeds, open and silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the Wanted: Women and men attendants in State Insti- books. ‘‘Patent Protection’ and ‘‘When and How to Sell 
best rabbit and squirrel ed yah Also have broken fox tution for mental defectives. good physical condition. 9 Invention."* Fully explain many interesting points 
hounds. Sold cheap, on trial. Get my terms before  ygust be United States citizen but need not. be residents ‘0 inventors and illustrate important) mechanical prin 
you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky New York State 54.00 per month increasing to Ciples. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of Inven- 
— SOE geome et : $62.00 after three months service. and room. board and tion’ form. Prompt service. reasonable fees, forty 
Coon Hunters T am the champion coon hunter of Ken-  jaunary Write Superintendent. Letchworth Village four years? panerlanines Avoid risk of delay. Address: 
tucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. I know  -phieiis, NO ¥ stating age and sending reference from Victor J. Eva & Co.. Registered Patent Attorneys, 
what one is. Offer you IT believe the best in Male or previous employe er 625-1, Merlin Building W: shi § Cc. 
Female. Red-Bones. Blue-Ticks, Black-Tans. Open — ——- —— —o 
and Silent Tyailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke Inventors- Industry needs your ideas now! Manu 
on any hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. Help W anted—Female facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. production. Factories must have products to take up 
Sell Christmas Cards—-Make extra money. 50 gor- the slack after war orders stop Get our New Free in- 
Coon, opossum fox. rabbit and combination hunting geous folders with name, $1 Sensational selling 21- ventor’s book ‘today and valuable Invention Record’ 
hounds. Write tor free literature showing pictures card box. 12 other big value Assortments. Up te leo form Act now. =McMorrow and Berman, 1071 Barrister 
and breeding. State dog interested Kentucky Coon protit. Experience unnecessary Free Samples. South Building. Washington, D 4 
houn’ Kennel Paducah. Kentucky ern Greetings. Dept. 766. Memphis Tenn ma a a 
Inventors Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
Sportsmen. 20U Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners. Tt you agree to show friends. neighbors, IT send you “Patent Guide’ and “Record of Invention’’ form 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- gorgeous catalog famous Stark Fruit ire Free—and Free No charge for preliminary information Write 
able. List Free Ramsey Creek Kennels. Ramsey tell you ms to earn easy spare-time cas Experience Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Illinois. Ss unnecessary, Write Stark. Dept. B 109. Louisiana Patent Attorneys, 227-K Adams Building, Washing 
Missouri. ton, D.C. 
$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. Have 
several hunted last season treeing nicely. Write for Few Openings for Married Women. Earn to $23 ratents Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free 
free description. Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. weekly in easy, dignified work witheut experience. in L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington. D. C. 
vestment or training No canvassing Give age. dress 
Puppies! Many breeds—particulars free! ook 108 size, Fashion Frocks, Desk 44033. Cincinnati, Ohio. ere 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds. 35¢ —_—— Photo Finishing 
Royal Kennels. 18. Chazy, NY Woman or Girl to do House Work, two in family. ; i z i RAY’S 
Good hours and good wages to right party. Ray Owen, 
Year Old Hounds, combination prospects. $12.50. West Finley, Par ' sain a Discriminating FOR MORE VALUE 
Rabbit Hounds. $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. CAMERA FANS! BETTER SERVICE 
J. House, Gordo, Alabama. } 
ey re cae oa tania catia ahh Help W anted— Male Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25° 
a err . € D' 8. : ste 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man or woman pale, “rene. pend, tate, cee Seentine (coin: 
rete wanted to call on farmers. No experience required. * . pa , =a 
- & never-fade RKaytone prints, or two prints each good 
Running Fits Stopped. Remedy guaranteed $1.00 Pleasant work Home every night Make up to $15.00 negative. Other money saving coupons included. 
Circulars free. Edisto, Denmark, 8. C. in a day. Wonderful new. proposition. Particulars entitling you to enlargements or 2 Raykraft prints 
a free. | MeNess Co., Dept. 625. Freeport. Hlinois each negative 
Golden ‘ ‘ollie Puppies —Registerable —$10.00. George [ar Ren -OEAER Seppe a . 
Whitesel, Mt. Crawford Virginia ~ Wanted—Young White Men to pick Oranges starting RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
patel —— — December first. Write F. L. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. __ Department 31-F La Crosse, Wis 








Hunting Hounds — Trial. Literature free. 


Dixie Kennels, heh ng eriincta 
























, aronheede, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs E. N 
is 
"Hundred "Bunting “Hounds Cheap Catalogue E 
Beck, O-21, Herrick, Illinois. 
Canaries 
Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. Write for ship 
ping directions. American Bird Co., 1416 Harrison 
Chicago. 
Rabbits 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years 


$1.00: sample, Dime 
#8 i a 
Agents—Salesmen 

Sell Christmas Card Sensation' New ‘‘Prize’’ 21- 
card assortment leads in value, appeal Sells $1-—pays 
up to Sie 11 fast-selling assortments Christmas 
Cards with name 50 for $1. up Samples on approva! 
Chilton Greetings. 147 Essex, Dept 80-S. Boston, Mass. 


~ Make Extra Money! Sell a beautiful line of Christ- 
mas Cards especially selected for sale in the South. 
Prices—50 for $1.00 with personal imprint Liberal 
commission. Write Thomas R. West. Publisher. Boz 
98 Buena Vista Station, Miami, Florida 

Sell Season’s Christmas Card Hit! America’s finest 
21l-card assortment, $1. Jp to 100% profit. Big selee 
tion assortments ; 


Personal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. 
Free samples. Wetmore & Sugden. 749 Monroe. Dept 
616, Rochester, New York 











If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items. 
making big profits then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

Free S 1 
name and address for plan. 
deal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone, 
the old Reliable Company, Dept. DJ2. Memphis. Tenn. 





Free Sample Case. Send 
You can make $7 on first 








Horse Training 


“*How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 





farmer and horseman should have. It is free. no obliga- 
tion Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill. Ohio 

Hosiery 


Five Pairs 
guarantee 


Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery 
Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback 

















raps de May 1451 Broadway. New York. 
Instructions 
Government, anes Hundreds appoiniments now being 
made 3-$40 38 week en-Women pare 
now for ne Full particulars -list positio 
Free Write today Franklin Institute, Dept. R-33. 
Rochester, = = 
Inventions 
Inventors — New inventions needed immediately for 


If you have a practical useful 
Institute of American 
_Washington Dz f; 


altered civilian markets 
idea for sale. write Chartered 
Inventors, Dept 85 





SA Wanted 











ash for Inventions—patented:> unpatented. Mr. Ball, 
441 Pleasant. Chicago 

Lioniil Plastic 
Why Paint? Calumet Liquid Plastic coating lasts 


Unusual beauty' Amazing strength' In- 
Apply like paint to plaster, 
wood) metal, briek, shingles, stucco, concrete Fills 
cracks, seals against rain, wind, dampness; prevents 
dry rot Elastic surface expands, contracts with weather, 
Dirt cannot penetrate—-rain washes clean. yuaranteed 
not to peal or crack. Liquid plastic used in war. in- 
dustry, now sold direct to user. Beautiful colors. Re- 
finish your home Interior, Exterior, basement. barns, 
for long-lasting beauty. End constant repainting 
Write at once for amazing details. Calumet Plastic 
Co., Dept. F., 4732 Calumet Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 


years longer 
sulates, waterproofs surface! 





Magazines 
Four Most Read Mail Order Magazines. 15e. Armand 
Cartier, 695W North 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





Roll developed ‘‘SuperTan*’ treated for better pictures 
and everlasting negatives and 2 sets Velox fadeless 
Supertone prints only 25¢ 10 reprints 25e¢ 25 re- 
prints 50e. 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons free 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Beautiful Christmas cards 
from your negative (film) Sample 10c. Four for 25¢c 
Photoshop. Box 780-P. Sweetwater, Texas. 





63e Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 
Panel Packet Prints. free enlargement or premiur 
coupen Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality tinishin 
for 30 years Extra coupon if ad necom Henies first ro 
Syne rosnap Process. Box 137-H. = 





~~ Finer Finishing “Specials 25¢. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Ename! finish Superior quality since 1898. Moen 
Photo Service. 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 











pictures, individual 
and 8 prints 
Immediate 
LaCrosse. 


Free mailing bags. Outstanding 
attention each negative. Roll developed 
2he Fight beautiful 4x6 enlargements 35c 
Service Minicam Photo Labs., Dept. 86, 
Wisconsin 


7) ” 

FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 
With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
2 Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints. $1.00 


RITEW AY STU DIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 











Now you can ge! Life-Time Guaranteed. World Fam 
ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or & exposure rolt 
developed and printed for only 25¢. The Fox Company 
World's Largest Kodak Finishers Dept PF San Ap 
tonin Texas 

Snappy Developing! 
ous Quality. bewitchingly 
prints, 25e. Reprints. 3c. 
Humphrey's 164 Baker, Northwest. 
War, “Bonds! 
enlargement with every roll 
prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. 
Vidor, 321-F Hennepin. Minneapolis. Minn. 





Rolls developed with our Fam 
beautiful. Glamour Girt 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Atlanta, Georgia 








Handsome large oil colored 5x7 
developed and Deckledget 
Reprints 2e 


Buy 





Two Fine Bromide Enlargements with 8 Finerfote 


Prints from all 8-exposure rolls developed only 25e. 
These beautiful enlargements make splendid gifts. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-15, Minneapolis, Minn. 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 











CLASSItFIED AD'S 


Photo Finishing 
- * FREE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Clip this ad, send with 25e (coin) and trial roll. 
We send you promptly, Postpaid, developed nega- 
tives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4’’x6” en- 
largements. Complete price list and mailing bag 
sent out with each order, 


BRYAN’S PHOTO 


Department P 








SHOP 


PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
Lifetone 


only 25e Free photo album with first order. 
Studios, Dept. A-1033, Des Moines, lowa. 

Your Choice-—-Two beautiful ‘‘Lifetime’’ enlargements 
and 8 prints; or 16 sparkling prints, or 8&8 over-size 


prints (deckle edge if desired), only 25¢e. May's Photo, 


Dept. 40-A, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





6 or 8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
Reprints, 5 “Satisfaction or 
Crown Studios, Box 1223J 


Quick Service. 
food negative, 25ce, 
Money Back’’ guarantee. 
Dallas, Texas. 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c, Beautiful novelty premi 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3 North Ave., Chicago, 
One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll, 
25c. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Tex. 
Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25ce. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse. Wis. 












F'ree—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En 
‘.. 2565 pprints, 3c. Dependable Prompt 
p, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Roll Developed and 8 strous distinct finish perms 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each Foto 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 








Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls. 50c. Reprints. 3c Fred 
i. Eastman, Bode, Lowa. 





Eight Exposure Films developed—all prints enlarged 
to Post Card Size, 30c. Photo Service, Dept. 105 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 





15¢ Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border ote 
sures Camera Company, Oklahoma City. Okla. 





Rolls Developed—Two prints each negative 
prints, 2c each. Summers Studio, Unionville, } 








Finest Finishing Guaranteed Forever. Roll finished. 
25e. Fuchs’ Studio, Louisville, Kentucky. 





With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Printing 
500 Good Bond Letterheads and 500 6% White-wove 
Envelopes printed to your copy, $4.00 prepaid. Drew 
Press, Box 423-1, Greensboro, North CaroJjina, 


Schools and Colleges 





Be a Radio Technician, Operator. Now more make 
$30, $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. Make 
$5, $10 week fixing Radios while learning at home in 
spare time. No previous experience needed. Big book 
Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 2KU4 
Washington, D. C 

Ladies! You can make $80.00 monthly and living ex- 
penses while learning. Inquire immediately; whites 
only. Julian's Beauty School, 913 Main, Kansas City. 
Missouri. 








Tanning 
Let us Turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery. Mineral. 
Virginia. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Tobacco 


Orders Rushed Postpaid—Guaranteed very best 22- 
inch juicy, clean Redleaf (not trashy) Chewing, 5 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, 7 pounds, $1.00. 

Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Marvin 





Extra Good Chewing or Smoking, 5 pounds, $1.25 
10 pounds, $2.00. Recipe free. Guaranteed to please or 
money refunded. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





— Good juicy, mellow Redleaf 


Postpaid, Guaranteed 
Prompt 


2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 





Postpaid—Honest weight, quick shipment; guaranteed 
Chewing or Smoking, 6 pounds $1.00. Buford Butts, 
Sharon, Tennessee. 





Good Redleaf Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.00; Smoking 7. 
Postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Tombstones 


Low Prices. Free Catalog 


Guaranteed Memorials. 
Marble- 


and Samples. Write Us Today, Don't Delay. 
Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida. 





7 . 
Trapping 
Buy hunting, trapping equipment where professional 
hunters, trappers buy. sowest prices. Write for Free 
Catalog. Hill Bros. Fur, Dept. 357, St. Louis. Mo. 





Trap Fox or Coyote — Free illustrated circular. Q 
Bunch, Box 34-C, Welch, Minn. 





Wanted to Buy 
We are in market for Popcorn. Send sample when 
ready and advise quantity. Embro Popcorn Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








Waated — Trained Bird Dogs, also Squirrel Dog. 
Morris Glass, Gordo, Alabama. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 


Songwri.ers—Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers. 31 
Woods Building, Chicago. 





Poems Wanted for musical setting. Send poems for 
consideration. Five Star Musie Masters, 685 Beacon 
Building, Bovton. 


Songwriters—Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 
Plan. Allied Misie Corporation, 204 East Fourth, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio 
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Grow More Wheat 


HEAT is a crop that has been 

neglected in Alabama for such 
a long time that many do not realize 
it can be grown profitably in most of 
the state. Wheat is better adapted to 
the northern part of the state, but ex- 
cellent crops can be produced in mid- 
dle and South Alabama. Wheat has 
probably been grown at the Experi- 
ment Station at Auburn each year 
for over 50 years. The average yield 
for the past 15 years is about 24 bush- 
els. The lowest was 9 bushels, but 2 
years out of the 15 the yield was over 
40 bushels. 

Wheat does best on heavy, fertile 
soil. Poor sandy soils are not suited. 
For fertilizer, 200 pounds of super- 
phosphate, and 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash or 250 pounds of 0-14-10 at 
planting will usually be sufficient. 
Apply nitrogen about March 1 as a 
top-dressing, using 100 to 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre. 

Land should be well prepared. 
Breaking, followed by disking, will 
leave the land in excellent shape. 
Seed may be drilled or sowed broad- 
cast at the rate of 6 pecks per acre. 
If seed are sowed broadcast, cover by 
shallow disking. The best time to 
plant is the last of October or early 
November. The seed should be 
treated to control smut. 

Alabama Bluestem has been the 
best variety of wheat for Alabama 
over a long period of years. Two new 
varieties that have produced excel- 
lent yields are Gasta and Sanford. 

D. G. Sturkie, Agronomist, 
Alabama Experiment Station. 

Editor’s Note.—Extension Agronomist E. 
D. Alexander of Georgia has this particular 
advice for new wheat growers in his state: 

1. Plant in North Georgia, Oct. 15-Nov. 
1; in South Georgia, Nov. 1-15. 

2. Best’ varieties: Sanford, Redhart, 
Hardied, Purplestraw, and in the moun- 
tains, Fulcaster. 

3. Use 4 to 5 pecks of seed per acre; on 
thin land, use manure if available as well 
as phosphate and potash. 

4. If the wheat cannot be drilled in, plow 
the seed in, and harrow the land well. 


Coming Events 

Secretary Wickard to address Farmers’ 
Picnic, Tylertown, Miss., Oct. 3. 

American Polled Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation, Jackson, Miss., a feature of the 
Mississippi State Fair, Oct. 12 to 17. 

National F.F.A. Convention, Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 25-28. 

National Grange, 76th annual session, 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 11-19. 

38th Annual Convention National Farm- 
ers Union, Oklahoma City, Nov. 16, 17, 18. 

National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 5. 

MEETINGS CANCELED 

Tri-State Fair, and National Dairy Show, 
at Memphis; Internaional Live Stock Show. 

New moon, Oct. 9; full, Oct. 23. 


A Plowing Champion 
Witt an opening furrow 400 


feet long and straight as a rul- 
er, Horace C. Ayer of Rome, Ga., 
won the National Farm Youth 
Foundation sectional plowing con- 
test which was held in his home 
county. The three top War Bond 
contest winners were: Horace C. 
Ayer, Rome Ga., $200; Charles Whit- 
field Reynolds, Clopton, Ala., $150; 
Woodrow Haney, Rockmart, Ga., 
$100. 

Each contestant’s plot of land 
measured 75x400 and judging was 
based on: (1) straightness of open- 
ing furrow, (2) neatness of back 
furrow, (3) neatness entering and 
leaving furrow, (4) straightness of 
furrow at each end, (5) evenness of 
furrow slices, (6) evenness of depth 


of furrow, (7) covering trash, (8) 
straightness of furrow wall, (9) 
neatness of dead furrow, (10) finish- 
ing up without loss of time. 


Likes the Karakuls 


E HAVE recently imported 

from California 66 registered 
Karakul sheep to develop a line of 
breeding stock in the South. 

These sheep are very hardy, excel- 
lent rustlers, and apparently free 
from disease. While they are natives 
of a desert country, on our pastures 
they have shown splendid gains in 
weight and the luster of the wool is 
beginning to improve. They are 
tame and easily handled, and yet 
have no fear of dogs. They know 
how to look out for themselves un- 
der any conditions. 

While much has been made of 
them as producers of Persian lamb 
furs, we were more interested in their 
reproductive characteristics and 
their yield of wool and meat. Their 
meat, by the way, has none of the 
flavor of lamb or mutton, nor is there 
any of the sheep odor about them. 
The meat tastes like fat venison. 

Fred Foster, 
Pasco County, Fla. 


Market Outlook 


HE carry-over of U. S. cotton 

Aug. 1, was 10,590,000 bales 
which, with the prospective crop, 
gives a total supply of 24,300,000 run- 
ning bales or about 1,600,000 bales 
more than last year. Total consump- 
tion for last season was 11,172.000 
bales, largest on record. This season’s 
consumption is expected to exceed 
12,000,000 bales. Scarcity of pick- 
ers is reported in many areas despite 
high rates offered. Farmers not sell- 
ing freely at current prices indicating 
good portion of new crop will go 
into loan. Last season 2,221,000 bales 
or 21 per cent of total crop went 
into loan, of which 1,303,000 bales 
redeemed. 

The September estimate of 14,- 
028,000 bales on the 23,273,000 acres 
for harvest points to the highest per 
acre lint yield in history--289 pounds 
against the previous high of 270 
pounds in 1937. South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia 
are showing very high per acre in- 
creases as compared with 1941. 


Other pertinent news follows: 

Wheat— Prospective U.S. crop nearly 
as large as billion-bushel crop 1915. With 
carry-over, gives largest supply in history. 

Peanuts— About 4.2 million acres of 
peanuts will be picked and threshed in 
1942; more than double 1940, previous 
peak year. 
while production of peanut oil more than 
five times that of recent years. 


Fruit and Truck— Total fruit pro- 
duction 1942-43 probably slightly larger 
than record 1941-42 production. Due to 
larger yields truck crops for fresh markets 
more abundant than 1941. Despite increas- 
es, better consumer demand has resulted in 
higher truck prices than last season. 


Production double that of 1940 . 


Poultry—Supplies of chickens largest on 
record, 16 to 18 per cent more than last year 
and farmers feeding to heavier weights, 
Chickens raised in South-Central states in- 
creased more than any other region. Num- 
bers of hens and pullets on farms 6 to 8 
per cent larger than last year. Egg pro- 
duction much larger. Egg-feed ratio about 
as favorable as last year but considerably 
better than average. Recent prices 20 per 
cent higher than year previous. 

Dairy—Butter prices expected average 
considerably above year earlier. Best August 
pastures 25 years may mean 5 per cent 
larger milk production than year ago. 

Cattle— Price ceiling for beef reduced 
price advantage of fat cattle. However, no 
drastic reduction cattle feeding during 
1942-43 season expected although outlook 
less favorable than in several recent years, 

Hogs— Carrying late pigs beyond De- 
cember-January peak is advised. Total mar- 
ketings in next three months expected to be 
largest on record. Larger average weights 
going to market. 

Tobacco— Although total 1942 tobac- 
co production estimated 8 per cent larger 
than last year, prospect that prices will be 
above 1941. Consumption increasing and 
further increases expected. Prices of flue- 
cured tobacco sold so far considerably high- 
er than last year. 


U. S. Information Desk 


F YOU need intormation on gen- 

eral activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the best source we have 
found is the nearest Bureau of Pub- 
lic Inquiry of the Office of War In- 
formation. One of their biggest jobs 
is to tell people “where to go and 
who to see” in doing business with 
the Government in wartime. 

Also available at the Bureau office 
are executive orders, legislation, and 
rules, regulations, and orders issued 
by the War Production Board, OPA, 
ODT, and other wartime agencies. 


In this territory, bureaus are: 

ALABAMA—Paul Duncan, 1712 Comer 
Building, BifMingham. 

FLORIDA—Don F. Lochner, 1210 Lynch 
Building, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—Francis F. Shurling, 404 
Candler Building, Atlanta. 


Additional Crop Figures 


PART of this issue, including 

the figures on page 4, was print- 
ed before the September Crop Report 
came out. It showed an even more 
remarkable 1942 crop record for the 
South, adding to the figures on page 
4, these increases: cotton, 943,000 
bales; peanuts, 129,445,000 pounds; 
corn, 58,743,000 bushels. 


Fishpond Will Pay 


F every landowner that has a suit- 
able pond or lake site on his land 
will build a pond or lake as large as 
the site will permit, and properly 
stock this pond with the right fish, 
in two or three years we can throw 
our closed season and small bag limits 
to the four winds. And, Mr. Farm- 
er, there is extra income to be had if 
your pond is large enough to produce 
more fish than you want for your 
self. Clarence D. Flynt, 
Jackson County, Fla. 


SCHOOL GIRL 


By Mary Lovenia Dillard 


I’ve come to love the fields that I pass on my way, 

They chant to me a melody more resonant each day. 

I feel that within their bigness, there’s a warm and pulsing heart; 

I’ve found the little things that set each field apart: 

The way shadows lie on one side of the furrow in early morn; 

How, in evening, the peaks catch falling sun like paper edges roughty orn; 
I’ve known when grey sod broke, was sowed, turned green—then yellow 


with sun-kissed grain; 
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I’ve washed my soul in the smells of heaven when they were pounded ia 


the rain. 


Each field is like a friend in whom we plant a seed of faith and know 


A thousandfold the joys we planted there, or dared to hope might grow. 
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" The Home in Child Training 






October Sermon for Southern Farm Families 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


N inspiration imdeed was that 
beautiful picture of the school 
children on the cover of last month’s 

Progressive Farmer. 

All over America, October will 
find just such boys and girls not only 
learning lessons from textbooks but 
also learning those fine lessons ot 
patriotism and good citizenship illus- 
trated Ly the 
phrase, “One Na- 
tion Indivisible 
With Liberty and 
Justice jor All,” 
The schools are in- 
deed giving your 
child the right 
ideals when they 
remind him or her 
that individual 
success is not 
enough; each child 
must also be con- 
cerned always 
about “liberty and 
justice for all.” 

But while insisting that schools 
do all for the proper training of 
youth, that training must also go 
hand in hand with the right sort of 
training in the home. The most im- 
portant thing in any home is not its 
size or the quality of the materials 
used in the building or any of its 
interior fittings. This finest thing 
about a home is its invisible moral 
and spiritual atmosphere, a pervasive 
uplifting influence of beautiful liv 
ing, in which boys and girls will al- 
most unconsciously develop the right 
sort of character. 

Some parents by word, and often 
“by hand,” are constantly trying to 
override the personal wishes of the 
child and force the child into obedi 
ence. This sort of thing often takes 
place when the parent is mad, and 
hence does more harm than good 
The thing that works most stronglv 
ina growing child, and remains long- 
est in his mind is an Influence. We 
can’t define influences. We merely 
feel and remember them. 

Your children will not likely do 
everything you ask them to do. No 
more did we of the older generation 
always toe the mark willingly. Yet 


A brown, silky 


today. 


Time To— 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN 
(A little calf that died soon after birth) 
By Earle Brinkley 


He was just a little fellow— 


for I carried him home): 
He was warm and mostly legs. 
Didn’t live long; just born this 
morning and died this after- 


noon. : 
Maybe it’s best he didn’t see much 4 
of this thing we call a world 


Make a star of him, God, 
To lead us out of blood. 


there 1s one thing we homemakers 
can do for our children; we can 
create such an environment, helpful 
and stimulating, that it will always 
be a sort of protective barrier for our 
children when they go against the 
world. 

An old gentleman once told me 
that he was beset with a temptation 
in his youth. He 
said that he was on 
the point of yield. 
ing to the sugges- 
tions of his com- 
panions when the 
thought came to 
him, “It would 
break my mother’s 
heart if she should 
hear of my doing 
thing so un. 
worthy.’? What 
helped that young 
man was the re- 
membered atmos- 
phere of the right 
sort of home and surroundings. 

It was once said and has not been 
disproved, “Train up a chilc in the 
way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” Some- 
times the child does get quite old be- 
fore he chooses the high pathway of 
personal honor and loyalty to the 
Christ, but no one, old or young, 
can be forever free from the un- 
spoken suggestions of home in- 
fluences. 

A mother of several fine children 
once said to me that she aimed at one 
principal thing in the rearing of her 
family: “to make the life of personal 
honor, character, and chastity so 
beautiful and sincere that the chil- 
dren would naturally recoil from any 
conduct that was low and dishonor 
able.” 

A lofty purpose such as that may 
be attained in the humblest of sur 
roundings. It is possible for rich 
and. poor alike. It is the one thing 
for which parents, through prayer 
and through example, should strive: 
to build about our children invisible 
protective barriers beyond which they 
can never step without the condemna 
tion of their memories. 


armful (I know 


Put up those extra shelves in the pantry for the stuff 
the Mrs. has already “put up.” 


~-Quit storing tractors, automobiles, or trucks in buildings containing hav 


or straw. 


~.Make one last “fence check” before turning the hogs in the corn field. 
~ Quit depending on chairs, stools, or piled-up boxes for a stepladder. 
~ Resolve to produce even more of the family’s food than in the past. 
~ Avoid disastrous fires by being sure hay is fully cured before storing. 
.-Go with your boy on an outing, even if it’s just a fishing trip. 

~ Push the hens and pullets to 55 to 70 per cent production. 

—Make sure that water supplies for the cattle don’t dry up. 

~Add an evergreen or two to your foundation shrubbery. 

~ Make that long-deferred visit to the old home place. 

~ Be careful to keep wire, bolts, ete., out of the hay. 

~ Plant all the nitrogen-gathering factories you can. 

~Lay down your paper and chat with your wife. 

~ Rush final plantings for a big winter garden. 

~Fumigate wheat with carbon disulphide. 

~Give Mother water in kitchen and bath. 

~-Save plenty of all kinds of seed you can. 


Leave 6 


to 12 pine seed trees per acre. 


~ Make new terraces and repair the old. 
~ Select, cull, cure, and store seed corn. 


~Pay all you can on those notes. 
~Fix the leaks in the woodshed. 
~Plant bulbs for spring blooms. 
~ Put on a farm rat campaign. 
~Fut in some outdoor lights. 
~Cive the boy a brood sow. 
~Have a neighborhood fair. 

~ Phosphate the pasture. 

~Fix up the lawn. 

~ Paint, 


We suggest putting an 


X mark alongside each 
item when attended to. 
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The country is calling for Junk—stuff that is rusting in fence corners, 
back of the barn and down in the gully. Fifty per cent of every tank, 
gun and ship is made from scrap steel. 


0. What kinds of Junk does our 


country especially need? 


A. Iron and steel; rubber; and all 
scrap metals such as copper, brass, 
zinc and tin; rags; burlap bags; 
and Manila rope. 


Q. Why should scrap pass 
through the hands of Junk 


dealers? 


A. Scrap must be properly sorted, 
graded, prepared and packed, and 
accumulated in lots large enough 
to ship efficiently, before it can be 
used by mills. Only the Junk deal- 
er has the experience and equip- 
ment to do this. Junk is bought by 
industry from scrap dealers at es- 
tablished, government-controlled 
prices. 


Q. How can one be sure that 
the Junk dealers won’t 
hold the scrap to get higher 
prices? 

A. TheJunk dealer cannot get higher 
prices by holding, since ceilings 
have been placed by the govern- 
ment on prices at which he can 
sell to consuming mills. In case 
of hoarding, the government has 
power of requisitioning. 


Q. Are there ceiling prices on 
all scrap and waste mate- 
rials? 

A. The government has fixed ceil- 
ing prices regulating sales of all 
important waste materials to con- 
suming mills. There is no limita- 
tion on selling at prices below the 
ceilings. 


Q. Why doesn’t the govern- 
ment prescribe prices which 
Junk dealers will pay for 
scrap? 

A. There are too many factors in- 
volved to make this practical. The 


value of Junk on a farm or in a 
home depends upon its form and 
the cost of transporting it to mar- 
ket. Naturally, the price ceilings 
limit the amount which Junk 
dealers can afford to pay. 


Q. Why doesn’t the govern- 
ment collect Junk? 


A. The government is collecting 
scrap iron and rubber on farms 
where Junk dealers are not nor- 
mally available. In most places the 
collection problem does not war- 
rant establishing a government- 
operated system. 


0. Does the government want 
gifts of scrap materials? 


A. The government prefers that gifts 
of scrap be made to local charities, 
service organizations or Defense 
Councils. If you wish to help the 
government directly with your 
scrap, sell it to a Junk dealer and 
buy War Stamps or Bonds with 
the proceeds. 


Q. Why are so-called “‘auto- 
mobile graveyards’’ per- 
mitted to exist? 


A. Because every day cars are nor- 
mally sold to graveyards for junk- 
ing, it is desirable to keep auto 
graveyards in business as produc- 
ers of scrap and sellers of second- 
hand parts. The aim of the War 
Production Board is to keep this 
process moving, but to speed it up 
so that every graveyard will scrap 
each car it buys within 60 days. 


Q. How do / turn it in? 


A. Collect it and pile it up and 
1. Call the nearest Junk dealer to 
come and get it. 
2. If there is no near-by dealer, 
write or phone your County War 
Board or get in touch with your 
farm implement dealer. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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PINE BRANCHES 


Friendly Talks prom Longview Farm 


—From an etching by W. R. Locke. 


I Think About a Six-Generation Farm...and Ask “Just How 
Good Were the Good Old Days?” 


Grant,” in our March Progressive Farmer... 

the story of an old farmer whose land had 
come down to him from his ancestors in unbroken 
descent through five or six generations, dating back 
to a grant from a King of England . . . and of the 
old man’s rebellious grief as news came that the 
U. S. Government was preparing to take over and 
flood the whole farm for a waterpower development? 


—D< YOU remember the fine story, “King’s 


If so, you will understand how I felt recently 


when news came from my sister that the old home 
farm where I was reared (the farm where six gen- 
erations of my family, including myself, have lived 
and toiled) seemed about to be taken over for a 
camp, the old home razed, and the graves of our 
ancestors moved away from the soil they had loved 
...and other reflections about a boyhood home may 
interest older, and possibly younger, readers. 


Old Farms, 
Old Days— 


I have never looked back be- 
yond Revolutionary times, 
but I suspect our family own- 
ership also went back to a 
King’s grant (though a daughter’s marriage on the 
farm in 1792 1s the earliest date I have definitely in 
mind) .. . and the old road by the front door must 
have known the tread of the later Indians as well 
as Revolutionary soldiers. General Greene’s troops 
passed nearby in 1781 and my great-grandfather as 
a boy of 13 toted water for them. In fact, I still 
have a cousin, 92, who remembers seeing this grand- 
father of hers, born in 1768; her mother, my great- 
aunt, used to tell me about seeing the soldiers come 
back from the War of 1812. In the Civil War, 
Wheeler’s cavalry marched through . . . and when 
I can first remember in the middle 80s axles of old 
Confederate cannon-mounts which had come from 
Harper’s Ferry were rusting out in our cornfields. 


Freeing the Just before the Civil Was, 

my grandfather Poe had 
Slaves planned to join the tide of 
emigration headed west of 
the Mississippi but sickness prevented and he and 
my grandmother directed the farm while the boys 
served under Lee. Then came “The Surrender,” 
as it was always called in my boyhood days .. . and 
a little. while after Appomattox my grandfather 
called the slaves to the long front porch and told 


them they were free. “All that we have worked 
for has been swept away,” he said mournfully, turn- 
ing to my grandmother, but her reply voiced the 
courage with which the family soon faced the new 
situation: “Give me back my boys,” she said, “and 
we will let the kinky-heads go!” One or two Ne- 
groes stayed on, including old Black Bob who was 
listed as “Age 16, value $1,000,” in an 1859 inven- 
tory I still possess. Most of them, however, felt that 
they must leave to really test their new freedom. 


Around 1885 when I can first 
remember, our old home neigh- 
borhood seems to me to have 
been a sort of Peaceful Valley 
“where life gave what each required but gave no 
more.” It was a time of big families when whole 
families of children lived out their lives almost “in 
hollering distance” of one another. Of eight brothers 
and sisters that included my father in 1885, five lived 
on adjoining small farms and the 
three others only a few miles 
away, with dozens of cousins 
scattered around ... and if there 
was ever a quarrel to mar the hap- 
py comradeship of all these kin, 
I never heard of it. 

There was a constant visiting 
and many happy get-together oc- 
casions for all neighbors—quiltings, log rollings, 
corn shuckings, wheat threshings, house-raisings, 
sorghum and cider making, fishing, hunting, pic- 
nics, debates, in addition to Sunday school, regular 
and “protracted” church meetings, etc. 


A Happy 
Social Life 


POE 

President and © 
Editor, The 
Progressive 

Farmer... . 


For Lack of Farm Unfortunately I must 
Knowledge hasten to add that 


under these pleasant 
» social conditions of 
1885 were unsound agricultural and economic 
conditions that soon brought a change. “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” 
wrote the Hebrew prophet . . . and so it was with 
Southern agriculture in the 80s and early 90s. Agri- 
cultural research had discovered little to improve 
farming methods... and in the ten years from 1885 
to 1895 impoverished soils and low prices coupled 
with one year of unprecedented drouth scattered 
many of my kin to other states and regions. It was 
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regarded as natural to expect soils to “wear out” and 
I helped my father “clear new ground” in a vain 
effort to keep up production. Eager to improve 
their methods, my father and mother ordered new 
crop varieties . . . and I learned my letters from a 
gaudy colored box in which seed wheat had come [ 
from the West but probably little suited to the South 
(there was no experiment station to tell us). My | 
father ordered clover seed to improve the land, but 
again there was no experiment station to tell us 
the need of inoculation. My father wished to stop 
soil-washing but there was no extension service to 
tell us of terraces or strip-cropping and our “hillside 
ditches” could not stop ruinous sheet erosion. 
Furthermore, there were no Federal Land Banks 
to provide land loans on decent terms, no PCA or 
FSA to afford relief from usurious “time prices,” 
Agriculture was chained toa short-sighted merchant. 
credit system which recognized only “money crops” 
as a source of credit . . . discouraged “live-at-home” 
policies . . . had no grading system to recognize 
quality crop production . . . and provided no de- 
pendable cash markets whatever for livestock, dairy, 
and poultry products, and therefore no opportunity 
for the profitable year-round employment of farm- 
ers and their labor. When the panic of 1893 caught 
my family with a mortgage on the old home farm 
and I had to help my father pay it off by growing 
5-cent cotton with our own hands, it called for both 
hardship and heroism equal to that he had shown 
in the Civil War itself. 


Lack of Medical ‘N° only was there then 


a lack of much agricul- 
Knowledge tural knowledge _ that 


now lightens the loads 
and brightens the lives of so many farm folks, but con- 
stant death and suffering from diseases that science 
has now fully conquered. Nobody had ever heard 
of needed vitamins in milk, fruit, and vegetables, 
and thousands who ate enough bread, meat, and 
molasses nevertheless suffered constantly from mal- 
nutrition and digestive troubles. I nearly died before 
reaching my first summer, and nearly every mother 
expected a struggle to get a child through both its 
first and second summers. In our old graveyard 
rests an aunt who died heartbroken because of the 
death of a brilliant son of typhoid fever, following 
the death of her only other son by diphtheria, which 
in those days would sweep away whole families of 
children in a few weeks (both typhoid and diph- 
theria being preventable diseases now) . . . while 
alongside her sleeps one of my uncles, a typhoid vic- 
tim at 32. Other cousins died needlessly in those 
horse-and-buggy days because doctors could not be 
had often enough or quickly enough. 











Building a I should like very much 
B T to hear from other 
etter Tomorrow readers whose _ farms 


have been in the family 
for four, five, or six generations . . . and to know 
what they think as to just how good after all were 
“the good old days.” Government 
at that time was little more than 
a policeman and a tax collector. 
Primary public schools were poor 
and public high schools non-ex- 
there 


| 


Mak 
ENL, 





istent; roads were poor; 
were no farm or home agents, 
no agricultural or home econom- / oe ove 
; um f¢ 
ics teachers; no Federal Land sweethear 
Banks, no PCA or FSA; no important aid for the old ter, childr 
or aged except the cold humiliation of “the poor- you—of v 
house;” no public health service to preserve health = enlar; 
and prevent diseases; no parity prices to save farm- Grantace 
ers from bankrupting price decline between planting 
and harvest. Pee me 
All in all, I am convinced that “the thoughts of i Enclose 
men are widened with the process of the suns,” § Shot, p 
that Today is better than Yesterday, and that To If DEAN 5) 


morrow will be better than Today. And I am e& 
pecially glad to recall that through the generations 
back of me, my ancestors were constantly working 
for better things . . . that several served as teachers 
... that nearly all were active in church, Sunday 


§ Nebrask 

a 

2 

a 
school, and temperance organizations . . . that my ; 

# 

| 

i 

y 

& 


father, always hard-working as he was, found fime 
to attend almost every meeting of his farm organi 
zation, the old Farmers’ Alliance, And today it i8 
through our farm and farm women’s organizations, 
through well supported schools, churches, Sunday 
schools (and temperance movements also, I think) 
that we must build the Great Rural South for out 
sons and daughters of tomorrow. 
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Just to Get Acquainted We Will Beautifully Enlarge Your 
Favorite Snapshot, Photo, 
Kodak Picture, Print or 
Negative to 5x7 Inches 
Absolutely FREE! 


Everyone admires pictures in natural 
colors because the surroundings and 
loved ones are so true to life, just 
the way they looked when the pic- 
tures were taken, so we want you 
to know also about our gorgeous 
colored enlargements. Think of hav- 
ing that small picture or snapshot 
of mother, father, sister or brother, 
children or others near and dear to 
you, enlarged to 5 by 7-inch size 
so that the details and features you 
love are more lifelike and natural. 


aes : hea | Over one million men and women 
a, = | \ , ~~ have sent us their favorite snap- 
LOOK OVER oun = ‘* \ gee \ 4s shots and pictures for enlarging. 
SNAPSHOTS Topay aa | | — Bye f 5 Thousands write us how much 
they also enjoy their remarkably 
true-to-life, natural colored en- 
largements we have sent them 
in handsome black and gold, 
or ivory and gold frames. They 
tell us that their hand colored 
enlargements have living 
beauty, sparkle and life. 





Forgotten Snapshot 
Makes Treasured 
ENLARGEMENT 


Look over your snapshots and Kodak 
Album for pictures of loved ones— 
Sweetheart, mother, father, brother, sis- 
ter, children and others near and dear to 
you—of whom you would treasure a life- 
like enlargement. Send your print or nega- 
tive with the coupon today and take full 
advantage of this get-acquainted offer. 















You are now given a wonder- 
ful opportunity to receive a beautiful 
enlargement of your cherished snapshot, photo 
or kodak picture FREE. Look over your pictures now and send 


us your favorite snapshot, photo or kodak picture (print or negative) and 
ee receive your beautiful free enlargement. Please include the color of hair and eyes 















: Enclose this coupon with your favorite snap- & and get our new bargain offer giving you your choice of handsome frames with a 
§ Shot, picture, print or negative and send to . second enlargement beautifully hand tinted in natural lifelike oil colors and sent on 
: a STUDIOS, Dept. 613—218 N. 15th St., Omaha, 5 approval. Your original is returned with your enlargement (a 3c stamp for return mail- 
— raska. . ing appreciated). This free enlargement offer is our way of getting acquainted and let- 
a Coler of Hale & —- you know the quality of our work. Just send the coupon with your favorite snap- 
ae a a aC shot, print or negative right away. Send today. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT | 


HERE 1S ONE THING you can do to he 


your country win this war: 
of your farm buildings 

Make all 
everything mac 
shelter. Use paint, 
.d. For never 
ital need. 


necessary repairs. 
ide of stee 
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BE GLAD IT’S STEEL.- 


Ap 
Take care 
and equipment. 
Protect 
|. Keep it under 
rease wherever 
has steel been 
Much of what you 
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t be replaced for a long ere a 
last. This is a patriotic 
it leaves you with more 

in War Bonds. Some 
ss won, you'll get 
+k four dollars for every three 
xe things you can Uy 
gestions... and act. 


have cannot be 
With care it will 
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day, when victory 
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then! Read these sug 


_IT LASTS LONGER 





CHECK UP ON YOUR GALVANIZED ROOFING. Sce 
that all sheets are tightly nailed. Drawn nails and 
loose sheets invite leaks and wind damage. You 
may be able to get limited replacements if abso- 
lutely necessary. If roof is covered with less per- 
manent material, make all necessary repairs. The 
life of old buildings may be prolonged by repair- 
ing foundations, squaring up and bracing. If you 
have steel roofing on wornout buildings, use the 
sheets for repair. Steel roofing has practically 100 
per cent salvage value. 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN AND HAY CROPS. Our 
government asks you to increase production. Lit- 
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RESTRETCH SAGGING FENCES. You can add years 
of life to old fences by a few simple repairs. Re- 
stretch the wires, splice broken wires and put in 
new or additional posts where needed. Square up 
the corner posts and brace them. Tighten or 
restaple wires where needed. Where there is a 
shortage of labor, rearrange your fenced yards to 
prevent duplication of work in your farm opera- 
tions. Your County Agent can give you valuable 
suggestions on how to do this. 





CHECK OVER ALL YOUR MACHINERY. Determine 
right now what repairs are needed to make your 
equipment last for the duration of the war. Minor 
repairs made now will prevent costly ones later 
..Mmay save parts which cannot be easily re- 
placed. Every piece of steel that has to be replaced 
takes just that much from the war effort. This is 
a good time to get busy on housing your tools and 
machinery. Keep them protected from the ele- 
ments. By actual test it has been shown that 
proper housing will add years to their life. 


Buy War Bonds Now... and plan for your future farm 


* %& %& Don’t forget that patriotic dollars 
going into War Bonds and Stamps are 
going to do double duty. Four dollars for 
every three will come back to you to buy 
the things you want and need. OUR FARM 
PLAN DEPARTMENT offers its services 
entirely free. Our Agricultural Engineers 
and Architects will be glad to furnish spe- 
cial plans for structures you look forward 
to building after victory. 


A NATIONAL SYMBOL 
FOR QUALITY STEEL! 
Your protection for the 
quality of sheets, siding 
and fencing you buy: 
Proof that they are made 

from a 


UNITED 
STATES 


tle will be gained if you do so only to lose a lot of 
it through improper care. Destruction or damage 
to hay and grain is a logs to the Allied cause and 
money out of your pocket, too. It’s every farmer’s 
patriotic duty to see that all grain storage con- 
tainers are made rodent- and vermin-proof and 
absolutely weather-tight. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago sy T | > | > | F 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





